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Ernst Schneider, Berlin 


SIGRID ONEGIN AS LADY MACBETH 


Following Triumphal European Appearances in Concert and Opera, During Which Her Striking 
Impersonation of the Heroine in Verdi's Seer Was Hailed in Berlin, the Noted Contralto 
Is Now Making a Succes ttat~Tour of the United States 
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NEW YORK 
Herald Tribune, December 2, 1931 


“The ensemble work of these capital mu- 
sicians is extraordinary in more ways than 
one. It is not only amazing for its sheer 
mechanical perfection which was always 
present, but for something more treasurable 
and both rare and subtler; the psychic accord 
between the players which partakes of the 
telepathic. No amount of practice together 
could account for this spiritual unity. Mr. 
Robertson and his partner never cast so 
much as a glance at one another during 
their performances. Few instrumentalists 
have so thorough an understanding of style 
as these English pianists. Whether it is 
Bach or Bax, the classicist or the romanti- 
cist, whose work is being conveyed, the mood 
is always achieved. One of the finest things 
the players offered was the Adagio of the 
Bach concerto with its hushed, devotional 
closing measures. Mr. Rooertson and Miss 
Bartlett gave no greater proof of their superb 
musicianship than in the hackneyed Saint- 
Saens variations, which were endowed with 
new vitality and a delightful grace undet 
their supple fingers. The audience applauded 
enthusiastically, and the players were most 
generous with encores.” 


TORONTO 


February 1, 1932 
Globe 


“Two English pianists won enthusiastic 
appreciation in Toronto when Ethel Bartlett 
and Rae Robertson stirred their Hart House 
audience to insistent applause by the beauty 
and musicianship of their team playing. 
Numerous recalls, encores, repetitions, and 
request numbers featured the memorable 
program so deliciously performed by these 
noted artists.” 


Daily Star 


“Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson are 
now the world’s finest duo-pianists. Their 
performance exceeded their advance notices. 
Nothing nearer perfection could be imagined 
than the music they produced from the two 
grand pianos, cunningly contrived, with one 
lid up, to resemble one super-piano with two 
keyboards and six legs.’ From every angle 
—rhythms, unisons, harmonic fusion, melo- 
dic line, climax, picture and drama—these 
artists were nonpareil. A staid audience lost 
its decorum. Encores were almost a recital 
in themselves.”’ 


Vail and Empire 


“Of all the ensembles of musical art which 
have been heard in Toronto, none has been 
more interesting than the two-piano per- 
formance by the noted English players, Ethe: 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson.” 

Telegram 

“It was refreshment and joy to listen to 
two such charming, gifted artists as Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson. The audience 
continued to recall them and they responded 
most graciously with encore after encore. 
They play brilliantly together—in complete 
accord, but though of so high degree is their 
virtuosity, perhaps first of all one thinks of 
them as joyous players They play beau- 
tifully because they cannot help playing 
beautifully It is many a day since two 
such vibrant beings have been heard here 
together on a concert stage.” 


BOSTON 
Transcript, November 13, 1931 


“Such two-piano playing as that of Miss 
Bartlett and Mr. Robertson one can dream 
of but can hardly imagine as being possible. 
The ensemble which lies at the basis of it 
goes much deeper than a mere well-timed 
playing together. Indeed it seems as if the 
perfect synchronization were the least of this 
ensemble. There is not a hint of mechanical 
playing—so often a comparatively easy means 
of keeping together, Rhythms were as flex- 
ible and as fluid as if they came from a 
single hand. More, the dynamic and tonal 
qualities of the two players are so perfectly 
matched that it is impossible for the sharpest 
ear to tell where the work of one player 
leaves off and that of the other begins. Nor 
can one ever tell which of the two players 
is taking the leading melodic line of the 
moment And, lastly, the two are never 
watching each other. A slight signal at the 
beginning to insure a simultaneous start, 
then each player bends gravely over his or 
her own piano and proceeds as though he 
were a solo pianist. Thus the team as a 
playing unit lacks not the slightest attribute 
or qualification of a single solo artist. With 
such equipment these two were sensitive, 
discriminating, persuasive interpreters of the 
music of their composers.” 


CHICAGO 
January 10, 1932 

Daily News 

“Excellent playing. They have ideas about 
the music and such certainty in their en- 
semble as permits them great interpretative 
freedom. Can be meticulously accurate when 
they choose or, if it better suits their pur- 
pose, dare enter into the higher realms of 
spiritual ensemble, where the mere synchron- 
ization of the fingers is not important. 
Eclectic players, who choose rather to reveal 
the hidden treasures than merely to show 
forth what lies clearly on the surface. Play 
with the skill of one and the imagination 
of two. Made it all interesting, which is the 
important thing.” 


Tribune 

“Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson played 
music for two pianos yesterday and they did 
it uncommonly well. They excel in in- 
tricate, delicate figurations, and they are 
entirely in sympathy with each other and 
the music they happen to be playing. An 
uncommonly entertaining program in addi- 
tion to the exquisite performance they gave 
of it.” 


Examiner 


“The English Maier and Pattison.” 


fmerican 

“The recital was a pronounced success, 
both artistic and personal. For Mr. Robert- 
son disclosed, besides an interesting and 
engaging talent, shared by Miss Bartlett, 
a sense of humor which made his explanatory 
asides an enjoyable part of the program 
The technical accomplishments of this pianis- 
tic pair are well known They play with 
consummate understanding. and the taste of 
the subtle and intellectual musician. We 
liked everything we heard.”’ 


This Year’s 
Activities 


FEBRUARY, 1931 
TO 
FEBRUARY, 1932 


| T I ™" a? a! 
in British Isles, including Royal 
Philharmonic Society, London, 
Promenade Concerts, Queen’s 
Hall Recital, Oxford Interna- 
tional Festival, ete. 

‘ T | "— , al 
CONCERTS 
in the United States, Canada and 
Cuba. 


CONCERTS 
In Holland, including Residente 


Orchestra in The Hague, Am- 
sterdam and Utrecht. 


6 CONCERTS 


in Poland, including Warsaw 
Philharmonic, Cracow, ete. 


3 CONCERTS 
in Switzerland, at the Anglo- 
American Education Conference 


2 CONCERTS 
in Germany: Berlin and Cologne. 
lL CONCERT 


: —_ 
in Paris. 


COMPLETELY 
BOOKED 


Spring and Summer 1932, for 
tours throughout the British 
Isles, Holland, Belgium, Spain 


and the Balkans. 
anttimiaiammaan 
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BRILLIANT SEASON 
BY CHICAGO OPERA 
HAILED IN BOSTON 


Fortnight’s Series Brings 
Outstanding Portrayals by 
German Wing of Com- 
pany—Revivals of “Parsi- 
fal” and “Magic Flute” 
Among Major Productions 


—New Artists Introduced ~ 


in Repertoire of Much Va- 
riety—Koussevitzky Gives 
Debussy Novelty—Holst 
Leads Repetition of His 
Ballet Music at Cambridge 
—Cleveland Orchestra 
Heard in Visit 


OSTON, Feb. 20.— There were 
notable performances in the fort- 
night of opera which the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company brought to Bos- 
ton this year, from Feb. 1 to 13. Par- 
ticularly was this true of the perform- 
ances given by the German contingent 
of the company. “Lohengrin,” “Tris- 
tan and Isolde,” “Parsifal,” “Meister- 
singer” and “Magic Flute,” some of 
which had not been heard here for 
some years, came to eloquent and high- 
pitched performance. Egon Pollak was 
a consistently excellent conductor, and 
the new group of German artists that 
have been added to the company in the 
last few years were the principals. 

Fine performances were heard from 
Lotte Lehmann as Elsa and Eva; 
Frida Leider as Isolde, Kundry, and as 
the First Lady to the Queen in “Magic 
Flute”; Maria Rajdl as Pamina; Maria 
Olszewska as Brangiine and Ortrud; 
Hans Hermann Nissen as Kurwenal, 
. Amfortas and Hans Sachs; Eduard 
Habich as Beckmesser (because of in- 
disposition he was replaced by Gustav 
Schiitzendorf as Papageno); Alexander 
Kipnis as King Marke, Gurnemanz, 
Pogner and Sarastro. 

Good performances were given also 
by the non-Germans, Paul Althouse as 
Tristan; René Maison as Parsifal (he, 
too, because of indisposition, was 
forced to call in assistance from New 
York, in the person of Rudolf Lauben- 
thal for Walther von Stolzing); Rob- 
ert Ringling as Klingsor and as Koth- 
ner; Paolo Marion as Tamino; and Oc- 
tave Dua as Monostatos. In these Ger- 
man operas the hand of the stage di- 
rector, Dr. Otto Erhardt, was visible. 
Most of them had been carefully re- 
studied under Messrs. Pollak and Er- 
hardt. “Magic Flute” was given new 
settings somewhat in the modernistic 
manner. 

High points were represented by the 
humor of Mr. Habich as Beckmesser, 
always characterizing the malicious 
priggishness of the “marker” without 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Carlo Edwards 


CHICAGO RAISES HALF 
OF FUND FOR OPERA 


Insull Announces That $238,000 Has 
Been Received in Drive fer $500,000 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Samuel Insull, 
president of the Chicago Civie Opera, 
speaking before the Friends of Opera 
at the Casino Club on Feb. 16, an- 
nounced that $234,000 of the required 
guarantee of $500,000 necessary to in- 
sure the next Civic Opera season, had 
already been assured. 

An additional $4,000 was added to 
the amount at the meeting. 

Mr. Insull proposed that each of the 
1000 members of the Friends of Opera 
raise $200 by selling two guarantors at 
$100 each. As an inducement, guaran- 
tors are given precedence in seating 
and a substantial reduction in the price 
of tickets. 

Mr. Insull stated that if there is a 
good guarantee he would reprice the 
whole house, some of which has already 
been reduced. A. G. 


Mme. Gadski Dies After Automobile 
Accident in Berlin 
[By Cable to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


Berurx, Feb. 23.—Johanna Gadski, 
famous operatic soprano, died here to- 
day as the result of an automobile acci- 
dent. Mme. Gadski was in her fifty- 
ninth year. She is survived by her 
husband, Hans Tauscher, and a daugh- 
ter, Lotte. 


Carlo Edwards 
Lily Pons (Left) as Lakmé, in the Metropolitan 


Opera Revival of Delibes’s Opera. Above, 
Georges Thill, Who Sang Gérald 


“CAPONSACCHI” PREMIERE 


Richard Hageman’s Opera Heard at 


Freiburg—Rebroadcast in America 
[Special to MusIcaAL AMERICA] 

FREIBURG, GERMANY, Feb. 18.—The 
world premiere of Richard Hageman’s 
opera, “Caponsacchi” was given at the 
Stadttheater here tonight, with Hugo 
Balzer conducting. 

Siegmund Matuszewski sang the title 
role. Others in the cast were Fritz 
Neumeier as Franceschini; Andreas 
Doellinger as the Pope, and Edith 
Merker as Pompilia. 

The first act was broadcast from the 
opera house, and America was to hear 
it rebroadcast on a Columbia network. 

Arthur Goodrich, who wrote the li- 
bretto, based it on his 1927 prize-win- 
ning play of the same name. 


The rebroadcast of Richard Hage- 
man’s “Caponsacchi” was successfully 
undertaken by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, and was heard widely 


in this country over the WABC net- 


work. 

A complete illustrated review of 
“Caponsacchi” will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Malipiero Completes Violin Concerto 


G. Francesco Malipiero has com- 
pleted a Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra, his first essay in this form. 
Although not active as an instrumen- 
talist at the present time, Malipiero is 
well equipped to write a violin-con- 
certo, as he studied this instrument as 
a boy and attained considerable pro- 
ficiency on it. The work was com- 
pleted on Feb. 1, according to exclusive 
information received by MUSICAL AMER- 
1ca from the composer. 
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“LAKME” RETURNS 
TO METROPOLITAN 
WITH PONS AS STAR 


Opera of Hindu Locale by 
Delibes Revived After 
Absence from the New 
York Repertoire Lasting 
16 Years—Thill, Swarth- 
out, de Luca and Rothier 
in Cast — Production Is 
Colorful but Conventional, 
with Ballet of Approved 
Oriental Character as 


One of Its Chief Features 
—Singing of “Bell Song” 
by French Soprano Cre- 
ates Expected Stir 


By Oscar THOMPSON 


N a new turn of the operatic wheel 

of fortune, spun backward for the 
sake of the type of singing of an elder 
day, Léo Delibes’s “Lakmé,” book by 
Gondinet and Gille, was returned to 
currency at the Metropolitan the night 
of Feb. 19. Forty-nine years had 
elapsed since this work was added to 
the stock and larder of the French 
lyric theatre; fifteen since its melodies 
were last sounded within the walls of 
the New York opera house. Obviously, 
the revival was undertaken with the 
thought of providing a suitable role for 
the popular Lily Pons, and in doing 
this, to freshen, if the fates would so 
decree, a rather jaded repertoire. 

The revival achieved its purpose 
with regard to Mme. Pons, who was 
whole-heartedly applauded for her per- 
formance of the bravura “Bell Song” 
and called before the curtains many 
times, alone as well as in company with 
her companion artists, Georges Thill, 
Giuseppe De Luca, Léon Rothier and 
others of the cast, augmented by the 
conductor, Louis Hasselmans, and the 
stage director, Alexander Sanine. 

Such success as the work achieved 
was due to the diminutive soprano’s 
graceful and vocally charming presen- 
tation of the titular role and to an elab- 
orate if conventional ballet. Delibes, in 
his day—the eighteen seventies and 

(Continued on page 6) 





_ “LAKME,” Opera in three act 
Libretto by Edmond Gondinet and Philippe 
Gille. Music by Léo Delibes. Sung in 
French. At the Metropolitan Opera House 
Feb. 8, evening. . 


Lily Pons 
Gladys Swarthout 
Aida Doninelli 
Dorothea Flexer 
Mrs. Bentson.. .s++eee+Minnie Egener 
Ae aiean Georges Thill 
Frédéric ..............Giuseppe DeLuca 
Nilakantha Léon Rothier 


IEE cy brdhithes On 0-< 0.40 P. i 
A Fortune Teller “Marek. Windnee 


Marek Windhei 
A Chinese Merchant........Max Altglass 
f Paolo Ananian 


Conductor, Louis Hasselmans 
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Horowitz Soloist Under 
Reiner — Hadley 
Forces Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.— Viadimir 
Horowitz, heard as soloist at the con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
Feb. 5, 6 and 8, proved himself a pian- 
ist of enormous pyrotechnical resources. 
His medium was the exigent Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto in B Minor, and if he 
failed to incorporate some of its brood- 
ing Slavic melancholy he none the less 
gave a good interpretation as well as 
a great demonstration of virtuosity. 
Mr. Reiner had prepared an Al] Rus- 
sian program, the other numbers be 
ing Glinka’s genial “Russlan and Led- 
milla” Overture, the Prokofieff “Clas- 
sical” Symphony and Stravinsky's “Pe- 
trouchka.” These works were given by 
Mr. Reiner and the orchestra with 
great skill. 

Bernardino Molinari began his series 
of three sets of concerts on Feb. 12, 13 
and 15, and received a tumultwous re- 
ception for his Brahms Second, and 
his reading of the “Pines of Rome.” 
He gave his own impressive tramscrip- 
tion of Vivaldi’s “Spring” from the 
“Concerto of the Seasons,” for cembalo, 
strings and organ, and a delicate per- 
formance of the Debussy “Nuages” and 
“Fétes,” 

With Henry Hadley returning as 
conductor after a brief absence, the 
Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra re- 
sumed its activities on Feb. 14 im Scot- 
tish Rite Hall. He performed the 
Haydn B Flat Major Symphony in a 
very agreeable reading, a brilliant ver- 
sion of the “Flying Dutchman” Over- 
ture and a group of five impression- 
istic pictures entitled “Oriental Suite” 
by William H. Woodin. The soloist 
was Morris Braun, concertmaster, who 
gave three of the five movements from 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” with 
considerable distinction. 

Lewis Emery, a native Pennsylve- 
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MOLINARI RESUMES QUAKER CITY BATON 


niam, whe has successfully given re- 
citals im New York and Boston, en- 
tered home territory on Feb. 12 in his 
recital im the Academy Foyer under 
the direction of Mrs. Harold Ellis 
Yarnall, amd met far more acclaim than 
the prophet usually receives in his own 
country. He possesses a suave and 
sweet baritone voice admirably trained. 
His program, containing many unusual 
items, imeluded works by Gabriele 
Sibella, Louise Snodgrass, and Charles 
T. Griffes. 

Lea Luabeshutz gave the sixth of the 
faculty artist recitals at the Curtis 
Institute om Feb. 1. A Brahms sonata 
for violim and piano, Wieniawski’s D 
Minor Concerto, and the Bach Chaconne 
were the principal items. In this pro- 
gram Miss Luboshutz had ample op- 
portumity to show both dazzling vir- 
twosity amd the deeper qualities of 
interpretation. Harry Kaufman, her 
accompanist, contributed fine work in 
the Brahms sonata. 


Quartet Presents Novelties 


The Cremona String Quartet gave 
the second of its series of three cham- 
ber music programs at the Playhouse 
of Plays and Players on Feb. 7 under 
the direction of Helen Pulaski Innes, 
their program including two Philadel- 
phia premieres, an arrangement of 
Bach’s Prelude in E Flat Major by 
Lovis Gesenmsway, and Ernest Bloch’s 
“Landscapes.” The other works were 
Beethovem’s Quartet in G Major, opus 
18, No. 2, and Zoltan Kodaly’s Quartet 
im D Minor, with its hints of Hun- 
garian folk-song. The young men who 
make up the Cremona group play with 
spontaneity and show careful prepara- 
tion of their material. 

The “Life amd Loves of Franz 
Liszt” by Burt Tyson was sponsored 
by the Philadelphia Music Club on the 
aftermoon of Feb. 13 in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue Stratford. This romance 
im four acts had an interesting plot, 
embodying im the main historic per- 
somages, amd was given in appropriate 
period costume. W. R. Murpuy 





Attilio Baggiore Presented in Dayton 
Civic Concert 

Through an inadvertence, the caption 
under a photograph on page 27 of the 
issue of Musica America for Feb. 10 
described the artist appearing im a re- 
cent concert of the Dayton Civic Music 
League as “Attilio Borgioli.” The ar- 
tist heard in this recital was Attilio 
Baggiore, tenor, of the Royal Opera of 
Rome, who recently made a successful 
debut with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. 


Excerpts from Erskine-Graenberg 
Opera Heard in Chicago 

CuicaGo, Feb. 20.—The American 
Opera Society of Chicago presented the 
fourth American opera concert of the 
season with excerpts from “Jack and 
the Beanstalk” by John Erskine and 
Louis Gruenberg, at the Fortnightly 
Club on Feb. 7. Twenty-two members 
of the Chicago Philharmonic Singers, 
with Willard Rhodes as narrator, gave 
the program. MM. 





The Leningrad Philharmonic Society 
has invited a number of leading mou- 
sicians from other countries to make 
appearances in that city during the 
present season. Among these are the 
conductors, Klemperer, Zemlinsky, 
Fried and Abendroth; the violinists, 
Kulenkampff and Prihoda; the ‘cellist, 
Feuermann, and others. 


PHILHARMONIC REPORTED 
SEEKING FURTWANGLER 





Negetiatiens fer Guest Appearances in 
Pinal Weeks of This Season 
Rumored 


According to reports current in or- 


chestral circles, negotiations have been, 


entered into by the New York Philhar- 
monie-Symphony Society to secure Wil- 
helm Furtwangler as conductor for the 
last few weeks of the period originally 
scheduled for Arturo Toscanini. It is 
reported that the state of Mr. Tos- 
canini’s health will not permit him to 
resume his post during the present sea- 
son. 

The management of the orchestra an- 
nounced om Feb. 6 that Mr. Toscanini 
would mot be able to appear for the 
imitial weeks of his final series of con- 
certs, scheduled to begin on March 3, 
and that Sir Thomas Beecham had been 
imvited to take his place during the 
first two of these weeks. Ottorino 
Respighi has been engaged for the 
third. No announcement was made as 
to plams for the final weeks of the sea- 
som in the event of Mr. Toscanini’s in- 
ability to return at that time. 

Mr. Furtwingler made successful ap- 
pearamces as guest conductor of the 
Philharmonic im 1926-27, before the 
merger of the orchestra with the New 
York Symphony. It was reported that 
the management sought to induce the 


Ernst Toch, Composer, 
Arrives for American 
Tour under Pro-Musica 








Ernst Toch, Noted Composer, Who Is Making 


His First American Concert Tour in Programs . 


of His Works 


Ernst Toch, one of the leading com- 
posers of the modern school, arrived 
on the Majestic on Feb. 16 to make his 
first American tour under the auspices 
of Pro-Musica. He will appear as guest 
conductor and soloist in his Piano Con- 
certo, with the Boston Symphony dur- 
ing the week of March 21, and will be 
heard in chamber music concerts of 
his compositions in Detroit, Chicago, 
Denver, Seattle, Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and other 
cities. 

Mr. Toch was born in Vienna, Dec. 
7, 1887, and studied medicine before 
turning to composition. He won the 
Mozart Prize, the Mendelssohn Prize, 
and, four years in succession, the Aus- 
trian State Prize for composition. His 
best-known works include several op- 
eras, “Wegwende,” “The Princess on 
the Pea-pod,” “Egon and Emilie,” and 
“The Fan,” music for Euripides’s “Bac- 
chantes”; various orchestral and cham- 
ber music works, two piano concertos, 
a cello concerto, string quartets, 
sonatas, piano and violin pieces. His 
“Little Theatre” suite was given its 
world-premiere by the Philharmonic- 
Symphony under Kleiber on Nov. 5 last. 





German leader to return to New York 
several seasons ago, but that he de- 
clined because of his many engage- 
ments elsewhere. 


Modeste Altschuler Forms New Orches- 
tra for New York 


The New York Orchestra, Inc., in- 
cluding eighty-eight players, has been 
formed with Modeste Altschuler as 
conductor, to give a series of concerts 
next season. The orchestra will make 
its initial appearance this spring in 
Carnegie Hall. 

‘Mr. Altschuler, born in Russia in 
1873, came to this country in 1900. 
He founded the Russian Symphony in 
1903 and conducted it for a decade and 
a half in New York and on tour, dur- 
ing which time he gave a number of 
first performances in this country of 
works by Russian composers. He has 
been resident in Los Angeles for sev- 
eral years. 








The widow of Max Reger has en- 
trusted the completion of the last work 
by that composer, a Rhapsody for vio- 
lin and orchestra, to Florizel von 
Reuter, violinist, who will give the 
premiere of the work next season in 
Vienna. 


ARTISTS AMONG VOYAGERS 


Members of Chicago Civic Opera Sail 
as Season Is Concluded 


The passing of the half-season usu- 
ally means an exodus of numerous 
musical artists to other countries. This 
year has been no exception. 

Lotte Lehmann, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, sailed on 
the Europa on Feb. 10. Many other 
artists of the same organization left on 
the Ile de France on Feb. 17. Among 
these were Alexander Kipnis, bass; 
René Maison, tenor; Désiré Défrére, 
baritone, and Mrs. Défrére, known pro- 
fessionally as Hilda Burke, soprano; 
Cesare Formichi, baritone; Grace Holst, 
soprano; Rosa Raisa, soprano; Giacomo 
Rimini, baritone; Margherita Salvi, 
soprano; Antonio Cortis, tenor; Salva- 
tore Baccaloni, Vanni-Marcoux and 
Jean Vieuille, baritones, and Serafina 
di Leo and Rosetta Pampanini, so- 
pranos. 








Congress Favors Bill to Check Influx 
of Foreign Musicians 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Based on tes- 
timony that there is a great influx of 
alien musicians admitted as “profes- 
sional artists’ and thus evading the 
contract labor laws, the bill (H. R. 
8978) applying the contract labor pro- 
visions of the immigration laws to such 
visitors has been favorably reported 
back to the House by the Committee on 
Immigration. The measure has the en- 
dorsement of the Department of Labor. 

The bill provides that no alien mu- 
sician shall be considered an artist 
within the meaning of the law, unless 
he is of distinguished ability and his 
professional engagements in the United 
States require superior talent. The bill 
also provides that such aliens tempo- 
rarily admitted shall be subject to regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of Labor to insure departure from 
this country upon the termination of 
the contract. A. T. M. 





Ludwig Hofmann, Bass, Reported En- 
gaged for Metropolitan 


Ludwig Hofmann, bass of the Berlin 
State and Civic Opera companies, has 
been engaged for a five years’ term by 
the Metropolitan Opera, according to a 
dispatch from Germany to the New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 

Mr. Hofmann was born in Frankfort 
in 1895, and studied singing in that city 
and Milan. He sang successively in 
Bamberg, Bremen and Wiesbaden, and 
since 1928 has been a member of the 
Berlin forces. He has also appeared at 
the Colon in Buenos Aires, at Bayreuth 
and in guest Mozart performances in 
Paris. 





Entire Metropolitan Personnel to Be 
in Emergency Aid “Opera Party” 


A “Grand Opera Surprise Party” 
will be staged at the Metropolitan Op- 
era House on Sunday evening, March 6, 
for the benefit of the Musicians’ Emer- 
gency Aid, which is raising a $300,000 
fund for the relief of unemployed musi- 
cians, under Walter Damrosch, chair- 
man. The cast will include many nota- 
ble figures of the operatic world. The 
services of the entire personnel of the 
Metropolitan are being contributed and 
the use of the opera house is being 
given without charge by the board of 
directors and Giulio Gatti-Casazza, gen- 
eral manager. 





Bela Bartok has recently completed 
the instrumentation of his Second 
Piano Concerto. 
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BERLIN HEARS ROMANTIC OPERA ON LIFE OF BACH’S SON 





PTT 


Novelty by Graener and 
Radically Revised 
“Huguenots” Are Recent 
Events in the Prussian 
Capital — Ravel’s New 
Concerto for the Left 
Hand Has First Berlin 
Performance Under Klei- 
ber 


By GERALDINE DE CouRcy 


SyERLIN, Feb. 15.—Paul Grae- 
ner’s new opera, “Friedemann 
Bach,” which had a success- 
ful first hearing at the State 
Theatre in Schwerin on Nov. 13 last, 
was given its Berlin premiere at the 
Civic Opera on Jan. 23. 

Rudolf Lothar, the librettist, de- 
rived his material from a popular ro- 
mance by Brachvogel, in which a good 
deal of picturesque fiction is spun 
around the figure of Bach’s son. He is 
pictured as dying of a broken heart 
while playing the wedding march for 
the daughter of Count Briihl in Dres- 
den, whom he had learned to love dur- 
ing his service as court kapellmeister. 
The romance is blasted by an un- 
scrupulous rival, who produces a love 
letter imprudently written to the mu- 
sician by the flirtatious mother of the 
heroine. 

But the learned Berlin reviewers 
have brought confusion upon Lothar by 
proving that his subject was anything 
but the highly colored Lothario sug- 
gested by Brachvogel! Judging by the 
columns of scholarly research and 
satire hurled at Lothar for his frivolity 
in clothing prosaic historical facts in 
the purple tints of fiction, one would 
never suspect that the whimsicalities of 
Nuremberg toys ever sprang from a 
German brain! 

Graener’s music has the pleasant, 
tuneful and smooth tissue of a culti- 
vated post-Wagnerian with his heart 
bent on melody, and served to provide 
pleasant musical entertainment of the 
gentle, graceful sort . The agreeable 
little work certainly lays no claims to 
Metropolitan aspirations, but as it fur- 
nishes apt material for distressed pro- 
vincial repertoires, why score its histor- 
ical inaccuracies against it? Of in- 
terest is the use made of several themes 
by J. S. Bach in the score. 

Dr. Graener, who is now the director 
of the Stern Conservatory in Berlin, 
can boast of a very sincere reception 
on the part of the public, which gave 
every indication of being highly pleased 
with his product and the grateful tasks 
it provided for such general favorites 
as Gerhard Hiisch, Malfaldi Salvatini, 
Rosalind von Schirach and Elizabeth 
Friedrich. 





“Huguenots” Extensively Revised 


Dr. Julius Kapp, assistant director of 
the State Opera, Germany’s greatest 
authority on Wagneriana, and a close 
competitor of Emil Ludwig as a distin- 
guished biographer, has just completed 
a very scholarly “Life of Meyerbeer,” 
which derives added interest from his 
new and revolutionary revision of 
“Huguenots,” presented at the State 
Opera on Jan. 26. 

In a sort of program apologia for 
his treatment of this work, Dr. Kapp 
stressed the fact that, owing to the 
present scarcity of vital modern operas 
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Scherl, Berlin 


A Ballet Scene from the Second Act of Graener’s Opera “Friedemann Bach,” Portraying a Brillant Fete in the Castle of Count Briihl in 
Dresden, Where the Musician-Hero of the Opera Is Kapellmeister 


and the difficulty of avoiding monotony 
in opera repertoires, no one can afford 
to neglect such significant and histor- 
ically important works. “The problem, 
however, of salvaging this immortal 
score for modern opera houses,” he 
says, “entails the elision or revision of 
all those portions that derogate from 
the power and effect of the incompar- 
able fourth act, which Wagner, in spite 
of his personal hatred of Meyerbeer, 
ranked with the greatest achievements 
in music. So far as German theatres 
are concerned, this task involved first 
of all a total re-translation of Scribe’s 
original text to replace the ludicrous 
Castelli version that, strange as it may 
seem, has been sung for nearly a cen- 
tury without engendering either protest 
or involuntary hilarity!” 


Extraneous Matter Discarded 


Doctor Kapp strove to eliminate all 
the purely extraneous material and 
those musical banalities that make this 
score so unpalatable for modern con- 
sumption. The five acts have been di- 
vided into six scenes, of which each 
two are connected by an orchestral 
interlude. The first act is practically in- 
tact except for liberal cuts in the in- 
terest of dramatic force. As interlude 
between the first two scenes, he used 
the “Orgie” in D Major of Meyerbeer. 
The first third of the second act is en- 
tirely expurgated, as is one half of 
Margarete’s aria. 

The third act has been drastically al- 
tered. The banal opening chorus, the 
first encounter between the Protestants 
and Catholics, and the Rataplan Cho- 
rus have all been cut. The scene is 
changed to the interior of Paris. The 
act begins with a short gypsy dance, 
which is interrupted by the approach of 
a religious procession followed by Val- 


entine and her father. The action from 
here on follows the original. 


Historical Details Altered 


The great duet with Marcel is un- 
touched, but the role of Raoul’s seconds 
is transferred to Protestant rather 
than Catholic noblemen, as a more con- 





Suse Byk, Berlin 
Paul Graener, Composer of the Opera “Friede- 


mann Bach,” Which Was Given Its 
Premiere at the Civic Opera. 


Berlin 


sistent proceeding. The entire finale of 
this act has also been cut. A short reci- 
tative leads directly to the interlude 
(the “Struensee” Overture of Meyer- 
beer), thus making the third act a mere 
prelude to the fourth scene. 

The next scene is laid in a small 
room immediately adjoining the chapel 
in St. Bris’s palace, instead of in 
Nevers’s. Here occurs the blessing of 


the swords, and the love scene. With 
the exception of a few bars sung by 
Valentine before the entrance of the 
monks, no changes were made in the 
musical or dramatic fabric of this act. 


Fifth Act Retained 


The disputed fifth act, contrary to 
custom, is retained. 

In the Kapp rearrangement, the first 
scene opens with the court ball in the 
palace of the Queen. The ballet music 
is replaced by Meyerbeer’s “Fackel- 
tanz” in B Major. The second scene 
shows the bloodthirsty populace, mad- 
dened by the carnage; as Marcel unites 
the lovers with his blessing, the crowd 
rushes on them and mows them down 
in a frenzy of passion and tumult. The 
father-daughter motive and the appear- 
ance of the Queen were deemed to 
weaken the action, and have been elim- 
inated. 


An Artistic Production 


In the new version, the work took 
about three and a half hours to per- 
form and sustained interest through- 
out. Rochus Gliese provided very ar- 
tistic scenery and costumes and Gustav 
Grundjens (who now seems to be a fix- 
ture at this opera) handled the compli- 
cations of the massacre scene with ex- 
treme skill so that it moved with the 
spectacular vividness that Meyerbeer 
probably intended, thanks to the tech- 
nical machinery of this splendidly 
equipped house. 

It is admittedly difficult nowadays to 
find singers of the Meyerbeer calibre, 
but with the exception of the rather 
disastrous allocation of the Page to a 
soprano soubrette, the cast struck a 
fairly high average of excellence, par- 
ticularly Margarete Perras as the 


(Continued on page 8) 
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A Scene from the Beginning of the First Act of “Lakmé” as It Was Revived by the Metropolitan on Feb. 19. 
Scene Are: Gladys Swarthout as Mallika; Giordano Paltrinieri as Hadji, and Léon Rothier as Nilakantha 


(Continued from page 3) 
eighteen eighties—was the ballet writer 
par excellence, and he did not fail to 
include in “Lakmé” an example of his 
skill in this direction. Inconsequential 
as the music devised for the dancers 
was, it enabled Rosina Galli’s coryphees 
to provide another of the quasi-Oriental 
divertissements that seldom fail to ex- 
cite the approval of the eye-minded 
among subscribers. 

For the best of Delibes, there are 
those who feel that “Coppelia” and 
“Sylvia” are preferable to anything in 
“Lakmé”; indeed, there are Parisians 
who will assure you that no later com- 
poser has written a ballet superior to 
them, or to the earlier “La Source.” 
But these are scores for tapering toes 
and woven spaces, not for larynxes cul- 
tivated to make dulcet sounds on upper 
tones and to turn with agility scale pas- 
sages such as may or may not be per- 
tinent to what is taking place upon the 
stage. 


The French Lure of the Orient 


Conceived in the early ’eighties of 
the last century, “Lakmé” represents a 
then current obsession among French 
artists—poets, painters, novelists, com- 
posers—for the East and the Near 
East. Though its characters are either 
Hindu or English, they are the product 
of the French romantic interest in 
Arabs, Egyptians, Turks, Chinese and 
Biblical folk that ran to the picturesque 
more than to any very stern confronta- 
tion of the realities. The tale of 
“Lakmé” is a precursor of that of 
“Madama Butterfly,” with a Hindu 
rather than a Japanese locale; but 
much less affecting, largely because 
Delibes and his librettists had not the 
ability to make their characters equally 
human. The English officers remain 
chiefly uniforms; the Hindus the lay 
figures inherited from the grand man- 
ner days of Meyerbeer. 

The music derives from Gounod and 


from Auber, who was Delibes’s master, 
and leads naturally enough on to Mas- 
senet, who loved and respected Delibes 
and completed for him one of his later 
operas. The scoring represents some 
advance over “Faust” and “Carmen,” 
but “Lakmé” approximates neither in 
the inspiration of its melodies or in 
vitality of dramatic expression. 

The soprano-contralto duet of the 
first act, Nilakantha’s adjuration to 
Lakmé and her succeeding Bell Song, 
the “forest murmurs” introduction to 
the last act (scarcely even diluted Wag- 
ner); Lakmé’s slumber song and Ger- 
ald’s awakening “Ah! viens, dans cette 
paix profonde” are all agreeable exam- 
ples of the fluency, the taste and the 
ingratiating neatness of a minor com- 
poser’s art, but their substance is slight 
and their dramatic significance almost 
nil. 

An Elaborate Production 


The revival was given the benefit of 
an elaborate stage production in which 
the ballet and the stage crowds sup- 
plied no lack of color. Joseph Novak’s 
scenery was of a conventional order 
but well executed; a little too sugges- 
tive, perhaps, of Cook’s or of Amer- 
ican Express placards and world tour 
steamship advertising. 

The opportunity to hear Miss Pons in 
a French role not confined to pyrotech- 
nics obviously was welcomed by many 
of her admirers. Most of the singing 
demanded of her was of a lyric order, 
and she met it with a tone of appealing 
quality and a nicely poised style. In 
the brief bravura of the Bell Song she 
soared brilliantly to the thrice-sounded 
high E and turned her staccato phrases 
with charm as well as skill. Her trill 
was musical and sure. Moreover, her 
slenderness enabled her to suggest the 
young Hindu maiden in a manner cred- 
ible to the eye. 

Georges Thill was a handsome figure 
as Gérald and sang the greater part of 
his music with good style and appeal- 


ing tone, though exceptions must be 
noted with respect to some upper notes 
that were lacking in support and full- 
ness. Gladys Swarthout united her 
voice prettily with that of Mme. Pons 
in the first-act duet, and Messrs. de 
Luca and Rothier brought to the roles 
of Frédéric and Nilakantha the good 
qualities to be expected of two such ex- 
perienced and able artists. 

That “Lakmé” will remain long in 
the repertory, this reviewer can only 
doubt. Agreeable vehicle that it is for 
Mme. Pons, and popular as the ballet 
is likely to be, other operas, with or 
without a ballet, but stocked with more 
showy bravura are likely to do the 
young singer greater service in en- 
abling her to maintain and extend her 
hold upon this public. 


“Lakmé’s” American History 


“Lakmé,” was last heard at the 
Metropolitan on April 16, 1917. Its 
career in America has not been too ex- 
tensive to be spanned by the memory 
of veteran opera subscribers, though it 
did not have its first New York per- 
formances at the Metropolitan. The 
Emma Abbott Company is credited with 
having brought the Delibes work to 
these shores in 1883, the year of its 
world premiere in Paris. The date of 
that premiere was April 14 and the 
singer of the title role was Marie van 
Zandt. The Emma Abbott venture 
seems to have escaped available rec- 
ords, and the first performance this 
commentator has been able to verify 
was that at the Academy of Music on 
March 1, 1886, followed by nine others 
there within a month and one in Brook- 
lyn; all in English. Pauline L’Allemand 
sang Lakmé and Theodore Thomas 
conducted. 

With a change of name from the 
American Opera Company to the Na- 
tional Opera Company, substantially 
the same singers, conducted by Hin- 
richs, gave two performances in Eng- 
lish at the Metropolitan on March 17 


Lily Pons Is Seen Making Her Entrance as the Heroine, and Others Who Appear in This 


and 18, 1887, and also one in Brooklyn. 

Still another performance of “Lakmé” 
preceded the first of any regular sea- 
son at the Metropolitan. Adelina Patti 
sang the title role on April 2, 1890, 
during what was called the special 
Patti season there. The tenor was 
Ravelli, who figures so amusingly in 
the Mapleson memoirs. 

Previous Performances Few 

Only eight _ representations of 
“Lakmé” preceded the present revival 
at the Metropolitan, aside from these 
special performances sponsored by 
forces other than those of the Opera 
House. These were in three separate 
productions of the Delibes opera, with 
intervals of a decade or so between. 
The first was in 1892, when Mme. van 
Zandt was the singer of the titular 
part. There were but two perform- 
ances, both in February of that year. 
The second was in the season of 1906- 
07, when there were three perform- 
ances, with Marcella Sembrich as the 
bravura singer of the “Bell Song.” 
The third, which came in Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s regime, was late in the sea- 
son of 1916-17, with three perform- 
ances, the Lakmé of the cast being 
Maria Barrientos. These performances 
were in French, Luisa Tetrazzini sang 
the part in the Hammerstein revival at 
the Manhattan and Krehbiel, in his 
“Chapters of Opera,” lists Emma 
Nevada as among those who were heard 
in this opera in New York. 

Mr. Thill’s predecessors as Gérald in 
the eight performances referred to 
were M. Montariol, M. Rousselierie and 
Mr. Martinelli. The Nilakantha of the 
last previous revival was Mr. Rothier, 
who followed in the steps of Edouard 
de Reszke and Marcel Journet. Like 
Mr. Rothier, Mr. De Luca of the cur- 
rent revival’s cast is a veteran of the 
1917 performances. 





SECRETARY 

Young woman, high type, diversified experience, 

conversant with music world. Excellent references. 
Address L. F., Musical America. 
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VISITING CONDUCTORS LEND VARIETY TO PARIS SEASON 
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Stravinsky, Ravel, Prokofieff and 
Casella Among Guests in Concerts 


By GicBert CHASE 


ARIS, Feb. 1.—In addition to the 

premiere of Milhaud’s “Maximilien” 
at the Opéra, described in a previous 
issue of MusIcAL AMERICA, the first 
month of the new year in Paris was 
marked by the appearance of numerous 
guest-conductors and the presentation 
of various orchestral novelties, both na- 
tive and imporftd. The succession of 
visiting conductors was headed by Fe- 
lix Weingartner, who assumed the 
leadership of the Pasdeloup Orchestra 
for two concerts on Jan. 2 and 3. As 
usual, Weingartner steered clear of 
novelties in his programs, although the 
inclusion of Bruckner’s Fifth Sym- 
phony on his first list was somewhat 
in the nature of an experiment, con- 
sidering that the symphonies of this 
composer are virtually never per- 
formed in Paris. 

Weingartner made a large place for 
French music on his second list, giving 
Fauré’s “Ballade,” with Magda Taglia- 
fero at the piano, Debussy’s “Prélude 
& l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” and the 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” always a fa- 
vorite with this conductor, who is one 
of the foremost authorities on the music 
of Berlioz. Weingartner, who seems to 
have secured a firm foothold in the 
French capital since his triumphal vin- 
dication last season of anti-Gallic polit- 
ical sympathies, is scheduled to return 
at the end of this month to conduct a 
Beethoven cycle at the Salle Pleyel. 


Sevitzky Leads Orchestra 


Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Chamber String Simfon- 
ietta, appeared at the head of the Paris 
Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 3, making 
an excellent impression by his authori- 
tative readings and admirable style. 
His vivid and brilliant presentation of 
Berlioz’s “Carnaval Romain” Overture, 
which opened the program, made it ap- 
parent at once that the orchestra was 
in the hands of an exceptionally gifted 
leader. 

But it was in a work of larger scope 
and one more exigeant in its demands, 
the First Symphony of Brahms, that 
Mr. Sevitzky gave the full measure of 
his abilities. Although the French are 
rather indifferent toward the music of 
Brahms, the American conductor’s mas- 
terly reading of the symphony made a 
deep impression upon the audience, 
earning him prolonged applause. 

The program, which included two 
American works heard for the first 
time in Europe on this occasion, Arthur 
Shepherd’s “The Lone Prairie” and Leo 
Sowerby’s “Money Musk,” concluded 
with a scintillating performance of 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” by 
Strauss. 


Thibaud Makes Baton Bow 


A week later, Jacques Thibaud 
made his debut as a conductor, also 
with the Paris Symphony. So great 
was the curiosity to see the famous 
violinist in this new role that the hall 
was packed (not a usual occurrence at 
orchestral concerts in Paris) and many 
persons were turned away. But if the 
public expected anything sensational in 
Thibaud’s manner of conducting, they 
were disappointed. 


He gave an entirely orthodox inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, eschewing any attempt at indi- 
viduality of conception. His platform 
manner was cautious and restrained, 
with no evidence of striving for effect. 
His knowledge of the violin stood him 
in good stead in conducting Ysaye’s 
poem for string orchestra, “Exil,” per- 
formed for the first time in Paris at 
this concert. Alfred Cortot was the 
soloist in Franck’s “Variations Sym- 
phoniques” ‘and d’Indy’s “Symphonie 
sur un théme montagnard,” receiving a 
hearty ovation as usual, 


Ravel Conducts New Concerto 


Another concert which drew a capac- 
ity audience to the Salle Pleyel was the 
Ravel Festival, which took place on 
Jan. 14 and brought the first perform- 
ance of Ravel’s new Piano Concerto, 
with the composer conducting and Mar- 
guerite Long as soloist. It appears 
that the Concerto was originally in- 
tended to be entitled “Divertissement.” 
This is a good indication of its charac- 
ter, though in form the work follows 
the plan of the traditional concerto, 
with particular reference to Mozart and 
Saint-Saéns. It is an example of the 
method which consists in pouring new 
wine into old bottles. There is no doubt 
that the result is extremely diverting, 
particularly in the last movement 
(presto). The adagio is one of the very 
rare instances of sustained lyricism in 
Ravel’s music and shows great inge- 
nuity in the use of conventional pat- 
terns. 

The orchestra which performed at 
the Ravel Festival was that of the 
Lamoureux Concerts. “Daphnis_ et 
Chloé,” “La Valse” and the “Rapsodie 
espagnole” were conducted by the Por- 
tuguese leader, P. Freitas-Branco, while 
Ravel, in addition to the Concerto, con- 
ducted the “Pavane” and the popular 
“Bolero.” 

The Piano Concerto, very favorably 
received at the premiere, was repeated 
at the Pasdeloup concert on Jan. 24, 
with the composer conducting and Mme. 
Long at the piano as before, and on 
this occasion the finale was encored. 

Mention should also be made of the 
Florent Schmitt Festival given by the 
Lamoureux Orchestra under the baton 
of Albert Wolff on Jan. 3. Although it 
included no new work, this festival was 
a praiseworthy act of recognition of a 
composer whose music merits a high 
place in the esteem of the public. 


Visiting Conductors Heard 


Other visiting conductors who ap- 
peared in Paris last month were Fritz 
Fall, who conducted the Lamoureux 
Orchestra in two concerts; Karl Elmen- 
dorff, who led the same orchestra in a 
pair of Wagnerian programs; Alfredo 
Casella, who conducted the first local 
performance of Pizzetti’s “Concerto 
dell’estate” with the Paris Symphony; 
Serge Prokofieff, who conducted his An- 
dante for strings at a concert with the 
Pasdeloup Orchestra, which also in- 
cluded his Sinfonietta in A Major (Op. 
5-48), heard here for the first time; and 
finally, Ivor Stravinsky, who conducted 
the Paris Symphony in a concert of his 
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Maurice Ravel, Who Recently Conducted the Premiere of His Piano Concerto in a Festival of His 
Works at the Salle Pleyel in Paris, with Marguerite Long as Soloist 


own works, with Jacques Février as 
soloist in the Capriccio for piano and 
orchestra. 

Among the orchestral novelties intro- 
duced, in addition to those previously 
mentioned, were a Violin Concerto by 
Pfitzner; a “Synthetic Symphony” by 
the Russian composer Trebinsky, bear- 
ing the motto “Time is Money;” “The 
Jungle,” a work for organ and orches- 
tra, by Georges Migot; a Concert Over- 
ture by Cherubini, brought to light 
after a long period of obscurity; a 
symphonic poem for ’cello and orches- 
tra, “Masque de Comédie,” by Paul 
Pierné; a Chaconne by Purcell in the 
orchestral arrangement of G. Whitta- 
ker, and a Suite de Ballet by Grétry, 
orchestrated by Mottl. 


Concerts Well Attended 


A French critic recently remarked 
that his fellow-citizens were so fond of 
symphonic music that they flocked to 
the concert halls whenever a_ well- 
known soloist was scheduled to take 
part in the program, I dare say that 
the irony of this remark does not de- 
serve to fall exclusively upon the shoul- 
ders of the French. Be this as it may, 
the fact remains that Paris is a city 
of orchestras. It is estimated that on 
a single Sunday afternoon during the 
season there may be some 15,000 per- 
sons attending symphonic concerts in 
Paris. 

Paradoxically enough, several new 
orchestras have sprung up as a result 
of the unemployment crisis with which 
musicians have lately been faced. The 
jobless musicians, evidently sustained 
by an optimistic belief in the unlimited 
capacity of the French public for ab- 
sorbing orchestral music, have grouped 
themselves into symphonic asso@ations 
and are giving concerts at popular 
prices. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that the technical standard of these 
orchestras is not very high. 


Paris Symphony Enterprising 


I believe that many foreigners look 
upon the Paris Symphony as the repre- 
sentative orchestra of the French capi- 
tal. It is certainly the most cosmopol- 
itan in its policy and the most up-to- 
date in its methods. This is not sur- 
prising, since it is the newest of the 
Parisian orchestras. 

When the Paris Symphony was 
founded four years ago it aroused 


great expectations because of the hopes 
it held out for a new standard of or- 
chestral technique in Paris. It was go- 
ing to remedy all the existing evils. 
The French orchestras were in a pre- 
carious financial position because they 
had no capital behind them, and the 
standard of performance was low be- 
cause they could not afford sufficient 
rehearsals. 

So the Paris Symphony started out 
as an incorporated society with a capi- 
tal of 2,000,000 francs, and its musi- 
cians were to receive regular salaries, 
enabling them to rehearse every day. 
This scheme proved too ambitious, espe- 
cially in view of the difficult times 
which lay ahead. The orchestra was 
reorganized on a more modest basis, 
and is now an association of musicians 
like the other French orchestras. 

Nevertheless, the Paris Symphony 
occupies a unique position in the musi- 
cal life of the French capital. 


American Pianist in Recital 


A most successful recital was given 
at the Salle Chopin by the American 
pianist Sonya Michell, whose musi- 
cianly playing of works by Paradies, 
Bach, Chopin, Debussy, Dohnanyi and 
other composers was warmly ap- 
plauded. An innate musicality of style 
and a good sonority of tone were note- 
worthy qualities in Miss Michell’s play- 
ing. 

Outstanding recitais were rather rare 
during January. The most important 
ones were those given by the singers, 
Titta Ruffo and Bidu Sayao, the pianist 
Borovsky, the violinist Huberman, and 
the Spanish dancer Manuela del Rio, a 
newcomer to the French capital. 

There was a very large audience 
present at the concert given by the 
Lener Quartet in the Salle Pleyel on 
Jan. 20. The program, presented with 
the consummate artistry that charac- 
terizes this group, included quartets by 
Franck, Debussy and Ravel. 


Venice to Hold Second International 
Music Festival 


VENICE, Feb. 5.—A second Interna- 
tional Music Festival will be held in 
this city from Sept..1 to 15 next. The 
direction of the festival will again be 
in the hands of Adriano Lualdi, com- 
poser and music critic, who will head 
a distinguished musical committee. 








QUAKER CITY HEARS 
“PEARL FISHERS” 


Visiting New York Forces 
Present “Bohéme” and 
“Siegfried” 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—The Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company on Feb. 
4 gave Bizet’s “Les Pécheurs de Perles,” 
which it revived last year for John 
Charles Thomas. It is safe to say that 
the company has done nothing in the 
field of melodic opera so well as this 
early Bizet work. The production was 
highly spectacular and colorful under 
the direction of Wilhelm von Wymetal, 
Jr., and the incidental dances intro- 
duced by Dorothy Littlefield and the 
corps de ballet were apropriate in con- 
ception and lovely in execution. Mr. 
Thomas as Zurga, the self-sacrificing 
Singalese chief, has a role that gives 
every opportunity for the display of 
his truly great voice. Paired with him 
was Nino Martini, the sensational young 
tenor, who was the Nadir. The Sin- 
galese priestess was sung in clear and 
brilliant coloratura by Josephine Luc- 
chese. The fourth member of the small 
cast was the Russian bass, Ivan Stre- 
schenko, as the Brahman high priest 
Nourabad, which part he characterized 
with dramatic convincingness. Sylvan 

Levin conducted. 





Metropolitan Opera Company Heard 


A beautifully balanced performance 
of “Bohéme,” notably sung and touch- 
ingly delineated, was the Metropolitan 
Opera Company’s contribution on Feb. 
2. By a coincidence this performance 
occurred just thirty-five years after the 
Milan premiere. Elisabeth Rethberg 
was the Mimi and the Rodolfo was 
Giovanni Martinelli. On this occasion 
the latter role was so romantically de- 
livered as to occasion enormous ap- 
plause after the “Racconto.” Giuseppe 
De Luca was an understanding Mar- 
cello. Nanette Guilford was a capable 
Musetta. Ezio Pinza voiced a heart- 
rending farewell to the coat, and the 
additional bohemians and others were 
Adamo Didur, Paolo Ananian, Max 
Altglass, Pompilio Malatesta and Carlo 
Coscia, while the discriminating con- 
ductor was Vincenzo Bellezza, who had 
due regard for the voices. 

“Siegfried” was the Metropolitan 
presentation on Feb. 9 with an assem- 
blage of principals somewhat different 
from that of recent seasons. With the 
exception of Gertrude Kappel as 
Briinnhilde, the layout was virtually 
new. Lauritz Melchior appeared in- 
stead of Laubenthal, and Michael 
Bohnen instead of Schorr. There were 
two local debuts, Doris Doe as Erda 
and Hans Clemens as Mime. The others 
concerned were Gustav Schiitzendorf as 
Alberich, Siegfried Tappolet as Fafner, 
Thalia Sabanieeva as the voice of the 
forest bird. Bodanzky was the reliable 
conductor. The group gave a finely co- 
ordinated performance of the music- 
drama, with Miss Doe making a good 
impression as Erda and Mr. Clemens 
doing a very crafty Mime. 


Faculty Artist Recital Given 


Some very interesting compositions, 
relying on melody as a basis, yet fully 
cognizant of the modern idiom in treat- 
ment, were presented at the faculty. ar- 
tists recital of the Curtis Institute on 
Jan. 21. The program was made up of 
works by Ernest Zechiel, teacher of 
harmony and counterpoint, and the in- 
terpreters were pupils of Louis Bailly, 
of the chamber music department, 
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Respighi Ballet “Belkis” at La Scala 








Crimella, Milan 


The Third Scene of Respighi’s Ballet, “Belkis,” Which Was Recently Given an Elaborate Production 
at La Scala in Milan. This Shows the Dance of the Seven Perfumes, and the Hanging Garden 


ILAN, Feb. 1.—Ottorino Respighi’s 
ballet “Belkis, Regina di Saba,” 
which was mounted sumptuously at La 
Scala on Jan. 23, was the occasion for 
a brilliant audience, and a triumph for 
David Lichtenstein, the dancer who 
mimed Solomon. The story of the 
Queen of Sheba, based on the biblical 
episode from the Book of Kings, was 
transcribed in poetic form by Claudio 
Guastalla and told by a narrator. 
Nicola Benois and Alberto Scaioli 
were responsible for the sets, which 
were accounted splendid examples of 
stagecraft, the third scene especially, 
done in pastel shades with an extraor- 
dinary garden suspended in mid-air, 
creating an effective impression. 


Leila Bederkhan was the Belkis. 
The choreography was directed by 
Leonide Massine. Franco Ghioni con- 
ducted. The ballet corps of La Scala 
distinguished itself in the various en- 
semble dances. 

As for the music, it was generally 
believed that Respighi had outdone 
himself in creating a musical picture 
of greater freedom and ardor than in 
his previous works. The audience ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm. 

Those Milanese who like classic white 
tulle ballerinas probably found the 
ballet too long, and with too Russian 
a flavor. As it lasts for more than an 
hour, the work will probably be 
shortened for further production. 





Efrem Zimbalist, of the violin depart- 
ment, Isabelle Vengerova of the piano 
department, and Fernando Germani, of 
the organ department. The works were 
a quartet in E Minor, played by Lily 
Matison, and Frances Wiener, violins, 
Virginia Majewski, viola, and Adine 
Berozzi, ’cello; a sonata in C Minor, 
played by Philip Frank, violinist, and 
Florence Frantz, pianist; and a series 
of five organ preludes, played by Law- 
rence Apgar. 

The Matinee Musical Club presented 
Anton Torello, first contrabass of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, at its Feb. 2 
meeting in one of his rare solo appear- 
ances. Assisted by the excellent string 
ensemble of the club, he gave Dragon- 
etti’s Concerto, and later a group of 
which his own “Habanera” was truly 
delectable. Those admirable artists, 
Olive Marshall and Maybelle Marston, 
contributed vocal groups. 


Bartlett and Robertson Appear 


Ethef Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
gave one of their two piano programs 
at the Jan. 24 meeting of the Penn 
Athletic Club Musical Association. They 
had an interesting novelty, dedicated to 
them, by Arnold Bax, the contemporary 
British composer, entitled “The Pio- 
soned Fountain.” The assisting artist 
was Nelson Eddy, Philadephia bari- 
tone, who was in fine voice and sang 
some unusual songs. 

The fourth meeting of the Chamber 
Music Association was held on the 
afternoon of Jan. 24 at the Bellevue, 
with the Swastika Quartet as the ar- 
tists. They offered, with well coordi- 


nated ensemble, the Haydn Quartet in 
D Major, Op. 20, and the Dohnanyi 
Quartet in D Flat. Rose Bampton, 
contralto, was the soloist, offering with 
rare grace of interpretation songs by 
Brahms. Max Aronoff, viola, and 
Jennie Robinor, piano, were her col- 
leagues in the enterprise. The Swas- 
tikas include Gama Gilbert and Ben- 
jamin Sharlip, violins, Max Aronoff, 
viola, and Orlando Cole, cello. 
W. R. MurpPHy 





Events in Berlin 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Queen, Emanuel List as Marcel and 
Herbert Janssen as de Nevers. 

For those whose interest is predom- 
inantly in the concert sphere, the month 
of January furnished miscellaneous 
fare of quite sumptuous proportions. 
The first Kleiber concert at the State 
Opera on Jan. 8 centered around the 
German premiere of Ravel’s Concerto 
for the left hand alone, played with 
great virtuosity by Dr. Paul Wittgen- 
stein of Vienna, for whom it was writ- 
ten. Admittedly a “Gelegenheitsstick,” 
it nevertheless fulfills its intentions and 
furnishes the requisite pyrotechnics for 
a phenomenal left hand technique such 
as Wittgenstein’s. The piano part is 
pointedly emphasized, as was to be ex- 
pected in a work written to the pian- 
ist’s order. But when Ravel escaped 
into his own particular field, the orches- 
tra, he dispensed color and rhythmic in- 


genuity with a more subtle, though 
reminiscent, touch. By cutting down 
his series to three concerts and dis- 
pensing with the public rehearsal, 
Kleiber bowed gracefully to the world’s 
financial disorder, and was greeted by a 
capacity house which was quite clearly 
in a welcoming mood. 

On Jan. 30, Klemperer, as Kleiber’s 
running-mate in the State Opera series, 
took his orchestral forces to the Kroll 
for the sake of sentiment and found the 
place packed and seething with enthu- 
siasm. The ovations tendered him, be- 
fore, during and after the concert, were 
of unequalled spontaneity, but his in- 
comparable performance of the two 
works that constituted his program 
(Bach’s D Major Suite and Bruckner’s 
Eighth Symphony) warranted the spec- 
tacular greeting that was accorded him. 
This was a truly sugerb concert in 
every respect. It is now whispered 
abroad on reliable authority that Klem- 
perer is shortly to be summoned by 
Ebert as general music director of the 
Civie Opera, which is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished by everyone in- 
terested in the Opera’s welfare. 

Furtwangler Hailed in Concert 


Furtwangler’s soloist at his sixth 
concert, Adelheid Armbhold, failed to 
sustain the expectations of her first 
appearance in Hindemith’s oratorio, al- 
though the disappointing result for her, 
and for Furtwangler, might have been 
due to the inadaptability of the quality 
and texture of her voice to Mozart and 
Mahler. The beauties of Furtwangler’s 
reading of Mozart’s G Minor Symphony 
and the third “Leonore” Overture have 
been too often sung to require renewed 
confirmation, but the Mahler Symphony 
in G Major, which was a new field for 
him, had a preponderantly intellectual 
flavor for those familiar with Mahler’s 
personal interpretation or the tradi- 
tionally legitimate one of his devoted 
friend and disciple, Bruno Walter. 

Dr. Hermann Scherchen, chief propa- 
gandist of the German horizontalists, 
had the strange task of weaving mu- 
sical strains from the corporate effort 
of the Berlin Trombone Association in 
a morning concert given at the Civic 
Opera. His orchestral instrument, con- 
sisting of no less than 100 trombones, 
120 trumpets and 15 drums, gave a pro- 
gram of works of the early seventeenth 
century, followed by a series of modern 
works by Toch, Hindemith, Vogel (the 
most original), Milhaud, Casella, Egk 
and Eisler, which closed with a “Soli- 
daritantslied” by Bert Brecht, cut in 
good red fiannel and sung with a chorus 
of 270! Under a less refining touch 
than that of Scherchen, this latest 
specimen of German Organizationsgeist 
would have to betake itself to the open 
ceuntry where its concentrated volume 
of stark tome would be less harrowing 
to one’s aural nerves. 


Serkin Delights in Recital 


The chronicle of the month would be 
incomplete without mention of the 
memorable evening provided by Rudolf 
Serkin at the Singakademie in a pro- 
gram of colossal dimensions which in- 
cluded the Hammerklavier Sonata of 
Beethoven, Mozart’s Fantaisie in C Mi- 
nor, Busoni’s Toccata and two entranc- 
ing groups of Schubert and Chopin at 
the close. It is difficult to describe a 
Serkin concert without a lavish use of 
superlatives, but on this occasion his 
performance of the Beethoven sonata 
was alone sufficient to break down the 
reserve of the most reticent. At the 
present time, Germany has no one who 
can compare with this thoughtful and 
gifted young pianist in that rare com- 
bination of qualities that raises mere 
virtuosity to the rank of fine art. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


They call him “The Tune Detective.” 
He broadcasts every week a most en- 
tertaining half hour, in which he dis- 
cusses the patterns on which songs are 
built, shows how one song resembles 
another, how composers help them- 
selves to the works of fellow com- 
posers, both in concert and in popular 
music. 

I understand this hour is becoming 
very popular. It deserves to be. As 
the “Tune Detective” talks, he sings 
and plays by way of illustration, and 
though he is neither a great singer nor 
pianist, his very musical way of doing 
both carries his point. 

Oh! I forgot to tell you: The “tune 
detective’s” other name is—Sigmund 
Spaeth. 

ok * oe 

Just what is it that ails Toscanini? 
I am forever being asked by friends 
who seem to think I am a specialist in 
all the ailments and afflictions of man 
from loss of hair to housemaid’s knee. 
So I put the question to Max Smith, 
the former critic of the New York 
American, who has been with Tosca- 
nini as a sort of unofficial personal rep- 
resentative for a number of years, and 
he seized on the opportunity to set 
things straight, not only for me, but 
for the world. 

Why is it, Max wanted to know, that 
the newspapers and everybody else per- 
sist in specifying Toscanini’s trouble 
as neuritis, or in some instances ar- 
thritis, when it is nothing of the sort, 
but bursitis. If you don’t know what 
bursitis is, your lexicon will tell you it 
is inflammation of a bursa, which, I 
can assure you, has nothing to do with 
the stock market, here or abroad. A 
bursa is a sack, and if a little one in 
the shoulder becomes inflamed, the re- 
sult is the same as the “charley horse” 
that baseball players develop from simi- 
lar inflammations in their base run- 
ning apparatus. 

I have known pianists to have bur- 
sitis of the hands and to have to give 
up practice until the condition passed 
away. If you don’t think the ailment 
serious enough to cause all this com- 
motion among New York’s Philhar- 
monikers, just go and talk to some 
baseball player who has been relegated 
to the bench all season long because of 
it. I don’t know any more than the 
next man whether a short rest or a 
long one will be necessary to get the 
Toscanini right arm in condition for 
him to resume his concerts, and I am 
not going to venture any predictions 
about this year, or the year after, but I 
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have resolved on one thing. The next 
man who asks me confidentially to be- 
tray the great secret and let him in 
sub rosa on the suppressed truth with 
regard to Toscanini, in order that he 
may horrify and dismay his acquaint- 
ances with his superior knowledge, is 
going to get his answer in two words, 
to take or leave. These two words will 
be “charley horse.” 
* * * 


May I say that I was delighted to 
see the National Federation of Music 
Clubs join hands with the Schubert 
Memorial in its work to present young 
artists? There has been considerable 
duplication in many things in this old 
world of late, and you will note that 
this is being eliminated up and down 
the line. 

These two organizations saw that 
there was duplication in what they 
were doing, and so they have gotten 
together and will work hand in hand 
for the good of young artists, uniting 
to choose the most gifted and by choos- 
ing fewer of them less frequently, they 
will be able to do more for them, 
launching them and aiding them until 
they are firmly established in their 
careers. 

There are brainy women both in the 
Schubert and Federation groups, 
women like Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, 
Mme. Olga Samaroff, Mrs. Elmer J. 
Ottaway, to mention but three. I am 
sure that they will accomplish what 
they set out to do. Their past record 
indicates that. 

* * * 


Music critics, you know, don’t think 
much of Broadway’s' musical shows, 
though now and then one imagines he 
has made an important discovery with 
respect to some “unusual” and “fas- 
cinating” scoring of a song-hit he has 
happened to hear, only to learn from 
his colleague of the dramatic depart- 
ment that what he thought was dis- 
tinctive was only the rubber stamp in- 
strumentation of a whole flock of 
Broadway arrangers. 

Dramatic critics doubtless have their 
own reservations with respect to what 
passes for good stuff with the music 
reviewers, particularly opera. I hap- 
pen to know of an instance in which 
George Gershwin and his “American in 
Paris” were the cause of some gentle 
intimations on the part of a pro-Gersh- 
win drama man to an anti-Gershwin 
music man that the whole tribe of mu- 
sic reviewers were wonders at talking 
through their hats. 

Recently, I derived a few chuckles 
from a review of “Donna Juanita,” the 
reigning operetta revival at the Metro- 
politan. It appeared in the New York 
World-Telegram and was signed not by 
our friend Pitts Sanborn, but by Rob- 
ert Garland, who ordinarily devotes his 
gifts to the shows where they speak, 
dance, and almost, but never quite, 
sing. 

Mr. Garland actually found a plot in 
“Donna Juanita”—a plot to get fifty 
cents out of him for a libretto. He 
described the radiant Maria Jeritza as 
“the over-actress of the opera house,” 
but admitted that “upside down, she is 
still Jeritza.” That concession made 
with regard to the lady’s last-act som- 
ersault, he couldn’t see for the life of 
him why people should be tickled pink 
over it. 

“Where else,” he asks, “outside of a 
home for backward babies, would an 
ermine-coated audience shriek with de- 
light When a prima donna turns somer- 
saults from the back-drop to the foot- 
lights? Where else, outside of a Sun- 
day night audience at the Palace, would 
a cash-as-cash-can customer be beside 
himself with pleasure at the mention of 


a little tin box, or Hoboken, or the fam- 
ily bootlegger?” 

He decides to his own satisPattiom 
that “Donna Juanite” is “S mite, 
good show,” and that with ‘the gumsliile 
exception of wrestling, Gance ruriitals, 
and staying-at-home-ané-listeninp-tr- 
the-radio, grand opera is ‘the most um 
interesting of indoor entertainments. 
He does not go so far, however, as tt 
describe it, as one of our friends de 
scribed bridge, “as the matiorall gaim 
in the neck.” 

7 » a 

There have been some fime an‘tidles 
on music in the Owftlook reveniily, im 
addition to the admirable writings liv 
Marshall Kernochan, ‘the @z#fimii’s 
regular music critic. 

Among these was one by Merle Anmii- 
tage, brilliantly written, eritijied “The 
Impresario Triumphant.” Mir. Anmnii- 
tage, if memory serves ime, wedi kp the 
a local manager of musical attracts 
in Wichita, Kansas. (Weren't yun, 
Merle?) Thence tothe Pacific Comst, 
where he did good work managing ‘tie 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Conpane: 
Do you know that ‘today the iis mally 
more interested in paintme tham im 
music? Just think of it! Sure. What’ 
not so hard to understand. 

Another one was by Thome: (hall 
mers, now playing in Eugene (Wail! 
“Mourning Becomes Plectra,” ami giv 
ing a very fine performance. Ctall- 
mers, who was a baritone ait tthe Wiki. 
ropolitan for many \years, im this @u+- 
look article discusses the pesing of 
grand opera. And he says some things: 
about opera that are just ws true ae 
gospel. I was glad to see Ohalimens dh 
so worthy an article. The subject is 
probably close to his heart, even thoupt 
he gave up singing when ‘he odthad 
from the Metropolitan. 


» » am 


Speaking of articles, Jet ome noafin 
you to three magnificent ones im tie 
current issue of The Musird!l Qui 
terly: first, there is a fine, synmpattiatic 
one on Walter Damrosch ‘hy William 
J. Henderson, then one ‘hy Raniill 
Thompson, composer, on “The Cortem- 
porary Scene in American Whusic,” ami 
one on “The Carrs, American Wisi 
Publishers,” by Virginia Lanikm Rail 
way, which is a fascinating review af 
the earliest days of music publishing 
in this country. 

There are lots of other gwoni things 
in the issue, too, notably the ailixm 
Carl Engel’s ever delectable “Wiews 
and Reviews’”—he devotes ‘himself pae- 
sionately in this issue to a subtle curw- 
ing of Daniel Gregory Masor's ‘hook, 
“Tune in, America!”—ond articles th 
Sumner Salter, John Tasker Howani 
(a fine Gottschalk article, hy the wagy)) 
and Mrs. Edward MacDowell, Jotm J 
Niles, Arthur Farwell andi William 
Treat Upton. 

The typographical appearance of tthe 
Quarterly has also been much tinqrwved) 
with this issue. Mr. Engel is Going a 
fine thing, carrying on adnminsibly tthe 
work of his distinguished prederessxon,, 
the late Oscar G. Sonneck. 


* » » 


It was a great loss to music and 
musicians in New York when Dr. Cer 
ter S. Cole passed away suilienily ait 
the “critics’ concert” a month or tye 
ago. Dr. Cole was an enthusiast for 
music. He was to be seen att ail] im- 
portant musical everts, whether o- 
chestral or choral concerts, violm ne 
citals, song recitals, or what mot. 

He had lived long in New York, 
knew many artists and gave them 
generous aid, as well as advice. Him 
self an amateur ‘cellist, for weurs ie 
played every day. He oritertuined af 
Sunday morning breakfasts, ‘brevkTust 
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With Pen and Pencil 
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Wastimmr Gaischmann, the Young Conductor of 
‘free St Lawis: Symphany, Sketched in a Quizzical 








tat: were redolent of that hospitality 
fier witch the South is famous. 

For he was a Virginian by birth, 
amii had! all the charm and gentleness, 
alll the sweetness of character, all the 
wanmtih of spirit of the true Southern 
gentikmam. Hducated at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and Johns Hopkins, 
ihe nese tm a positiom of eminence as a 
pivsiaiam. But he was always inter- 
ested] im the arts, not only in music, 
iutt im literature as well. He always 
wnete vense, verse of very genuine 
malitx:. He also translated from the 
Ganmam vom Wildenbruch’s “Das Hex- 
milled,” 

His many friends for a quarter of 
m century have received his Christmas 
tand|, with a new verse each year. One 
of tle finest he wrote for this purpose 
was tite one he sent his friends last 
Oimistmas:. He evem spoke of it to 
yourr editor a few weeks before he sent 
it t> lhim,, and) said he was pleased with 
i, that it had “come” very naturally. 
0 wonder if he knew it was his swan 
som” 

Tie eli guard passes—Dr. Carter 
(Cul has: joined the procession in which 
many ef that coterie have preceded 
ting, among them his great friend, your 
ffnstt edition; the late John C. Freund. 
Canter Cole was a real patron and de- 
vatee ef all) that was beautiful in life 
amd) im ant. Requiescat in pace! 

* i * 

Fame has a way of following its own 
lines, Yow cannot direct it. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson, the eminent mathe- 
matiziam of Oxford, has more or less 
ceased! tm exist. Or, if he exists at all, 
itt is beeause of his identity with Lewis 
Canvoll\, the creator (for he is more 
tam am “author” im that case) of 
“Sifee,”” 

The centenary of Carroll’s death fell 
am Jan.. 27 last.. Orchestras all over the 
eounizy are playing Deems Taylor’s 
“Leoking Glass” Suite as a celebra- 
tiom 

ik reminds me of the man who 
dhimed eminence because, as he said, 
‘T sarve the mam who’s servant to the 
mam wi serves the king!” chuckles 
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London’s Musical Life Takes on a More Democratic Hue 
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Concerts: for the Many and Music 
Appreciation Courses Thriving 


By Basit MAINE 


<7 ONDON, Feb. 10.—Are con- 
mom certs entertainment? That 
is a vexed question here at 
the moment. For there are 
many who look upon a con- 
cert either as a kind of penance or as 
a cause for self-righteousness or as a 
gateway to a strange, remote culture. 
These enter in only after much de- 
liberation. For them an orchestral 
concert or a song recital may perad- 
venture be an attainment, but not by 
any stretch of the term, an entertain- 
ment. 

There was a time—was it only yes- 
terday or seven years ago?—when we 
were content to regard orchestral play- 
ing as a jolly game of sight-reading 
by a number of old hands who some- 
times put in an appearance on the 
night, and at other times sent depu- 
ties so that they themselves could go 
and take part in another little game in 
another parish hall. 

Then came the B. B. C., the orches- 
tras of Berlin, Vienna and New York. 
We saw how serious a matter an or- 
chestral concert can be. We began to 
forsake the happy-go-lucky concerts 
of the old kind for the intensive culture 
of the new. At least, the majority of 
us did so. 

There are, of course, still those who 
prefer to remain ordinary listeners at 
amateurish concerts rather than sit in 
a modern audience made up of hawk- 
eyed analysts of music which has first 
of all been masticated for them by a 
dozen M. A.’s (Masters of Apprecia- 
tion) and afterwards is played by a 
slick, shiny machine of an orchestra. 
But these are rarely seen nowadays at 
important concerts. 





Music Being Democratized 


The common complaint of these is 
that music, like all the arts, is essen- 
tially an aristocratic culture—in the 
literal, not the social sense—and that 
the present movement toward its de- 
mocratization is fundamentally errone- 
ous. They assert that mechanized 
music, talks, lectures, appreciation 
classes, etc., have persuaded a great 
number of people who have no instinct 
for music whatsoever to make a show 
of being musical. 

“Are there not too many concerts?” 
these die-hards ask, “and are the pro- 
grams not too long? What can be the 
purpose of this frantic, rigid music- 
making which must ultimately result 
in a stale orchestra and a stale audi- 
ence?” 

Apropos of these wistful question- 
ings, I can cite my own recent experi- 
ence in the United States, where all the 
concerts I attended were strictly lim- 
ited to seventy-five minutes of actual 
playing, with an interval of ten or fif- 
teen minutes—a heavenly length; where 
programs were repeated, as is the prac- 
tice at our own Courtauld-Sargent con- 
certs; and where the healthiest condi- 
tions coincided with a genuine concern 
for the needs of the public. 

That is one side of the question con- 
cerning concerts in England. It is meet, 
of course, to point out that never be- 
fore has the British public had such 
opportunities of hearing the great 
masterpieces as well as the best or the 





Dr. Adrian Boult, Who Conducted a Concert of 
Works by Busoni with the British Broadcasting 
Company Symphony 


latest contemporary music. Meet also 
to affirm that standards of perform- 
ance have been considerably raised. 
What the reader must decide is whether 
this undoubted progress is real or 
merely material; whether in gaining 
the whole world of music, we have or 
have not lost its own soul. 


Stravinsky and Busoni Works Given 


Meanwhile, music-making in England 
pursues an even course, broken only by 
occasional outbursts by the “Buy Brit- 
ish” party. Having devoted consider- 
able space to a general aspect of music 
in this country, I propose to devote the 
remainer of this article to a summary 
of the more outstanding events. 

The B. B. C. Symphony Concerts 
have included performances of Stravin- 
sky’s Capriccio, with the composer at 
the piano, and his Symphony of 
Psalms. The works made little, if any, 
headway with the general public. 

One of the broadcast concerts of con- 
temporary music was a program of 
Busoni’s music, the “Comedy Overture,” 
the Violin Concerto (with Szigeti as so- 
loist) and the suite from Gozzi’s “Tu- 
randot.” Dr. Adrian Boult conducted 
this program, which left a deep impres- 
sion by reason of the composer’s happy 
compromise between Italian and Teu- 
tonic styles and (in “Turandot”) the 
mingling of fine thought and fine feel- 
ing. 

Reinhardt’s “Helen” Delights 


If we are to judge from events of the 
immediate past and future, opera is far 
from being dead in this country. Per- 
haps the Cochran-Reinhardt “Helen” is 
not the best of evidence in this con- 
nection. The first London performance 
(on Jan, 30) was hailed with delight 
for a variety of reasons: for the pro- 
duction, of course; for Evelyn Laye’s 
improved singing; for the beauty of 
Oliver Messel’s settings; for Massine’s 
ballet; for A. P. Herbert’s up-to-date 
version of Meilhac and Halévy’s libretto 
(with a satire on the League of Na- 
tions); for Erich Korngold’s arrange- 
ment of the score—he has interpolated 
music from some of the less-known Of- 
fenbach works—for everything and 





everybody, in fact, save the composer 
himself. Offenbach (poor dog!) gets 
none. It remains to be seen whether 
the public will give him his rights as 
the run proceeds. 


“Masked Ball” at Sadler’s Wells 


Another notable production was that 
of Verdi’s “The Masked Ball” at Sad- 
ler’s Wells on Jan. 27. This was a 
wholly admirable achievement on the 
part of the Vic-Wells Opera Company, 
to which I referred in my last article. 
For one thing, the principal roles, 
which are as difficult as in any other 
Verdi opera, were remarkably well 
filled. For another, both chorus and 
orchestra gave a splendid account of 
themselves. Joan Cross as Amelia and 
Tudor Davies as Riccardo fully de- 
served the enthusiasm which they 
roused in the audience, for both con- 
veyed that mingling of dramatic and 
lyrical elements which is the essence of 
Verdi’s melodic writing. Edith Coates 
as the sorceress gave a performance of 
great distinction. 

Charles Corri’s conducting had the 
merit of allowing us to appraise the 
freshness and beauty of the score. 
There are reminiscences, of course. 
“Questa o quella,” Monterone’s curse, 
Azucena, Gilda’s abduction, all are sug: 
gested here. For the music is the 
purest Verdi, sometimes surprisingly 
mature Verdi. No wonder that the 
critics of his time hailed it as an enor- 
mous advance. The hand of the mas- 
ter is felt at every turn, the expressive 
writing for strings, for instance, in the 
accompaniment of ‘“Knowest thou 
not?”, the significant use of the trum- 
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pet in association with Renato, the 
beautiful writing for solo instruments 
(clarinet, and ’cello, for example) ‘in 
moments of pathos, The surprise is 
that the opera has been so neglected 
in this country. 


Cambridge Society to Do Handel Work 


Of the events to come, one is particu- 
larly interesting. The Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musical Society will give per- 
formances of Handel’s “Samson” as an 
opera on Feb. 27, 28 and .29. The 
libretto has been adapted by Newburgh 
Hamilton from Milton’s “Samson 
Agonistes.” Dr. Cyril Rootham will 
conduct, and Camille Prior will be the 
producer. The production will restore 
several numbers which are not printed 
in the usual abridged edition, and other 
numbers, less suited. to the stage, will 
be omitted. The choruses of Israelites 
and Philistines on the stage will be sup- 


plemented by a large stationary chorus . 


below. This promises to be yet an- 
other addition to the honorable record 
of this adventurous society. 





Frankfort to Mark Goethe Centenary 
with Musical Events 


FRANKFORT, Feb. 15.—Frankfort, the 
city of Goethe’s birth, will hold special 
musical celebrations in honor of the 
great poet’s centenary. The city will 
give a festival in March, which will in- 
clude performances of Berlioz’s “Dam- 
nation of Faust,” and programs of 
Goethe’s songs. In May there will be 
performances of Schumann’s “Faust 
Scene,” and during the coming summer 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and Mah- 
ler’s Eighth will be heard. 
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Charting the Life Span of the Professional Musician 
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Scientific Study of the Careers of Famous Figures of Two Centuries 
Shows That Practitioners of the Tonal Art Have Relatively 
Shorter Lives Than Artists, Writers and Scientists 


how intensely 
musicians live, the writer 
selected the study of life 
over an extended 


ew span 
period of time as an interesting field 





for investigation. To the best of his 
knowledge, the subject has escaped the 
attention of music students and vital 
statisticians. 

Since there may be some confusion 
as to the meaning of “life span,” it 
may facilitate the discussion to quote 
from a statistical bulletin issued by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1929 on this consideration: 
“It is not always clearly understood 
that there can be marked improvement 
in the expectation of life or the mean 
length of life, in spite of the fact that 
the span of life has, as far as we 
know, changed little or not at all since 
remote antiquity.” 

At an annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, held at 
Minneapolis on Oct. 3, 1929, Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, the renowned statistician of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, addressed the association on re- 
cent trends of mortality in mid-life and 
after. This address centred about 
the fundamental fact that “in the face 
of extraordinary improvement in pub- 
lic health practice and in the field of 
medicine within the last century, noth- 
ing has happened to encourage the hope 
that the span of life might be length- 
ened.” It must be understood that 
this report deals with life span, 
“which has changed little or not at all 
since antiquity,” and not with life ex- 
pectancy. With this brief introduc- 
tion, the author wishes to present the 
material of this investigation. 


Study Based on 500 Lives 


The study of the life-span of mu- 
sicians includes approximately 500 
prominent musicians of the past two 
centuries, taken from Baker’s “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Musicians.” 
The death dates of all musicans of this 
study fall between the years 1700 and 
1900. Musicians dying before or after 
this period were eliminated from the 
study. We selected the outstanding 
man on every page of the dictionary 
to whom most space was given. This 
method of selection is likely to give us 
the most representative musicians 





The author wishes to acknowledge the able 
assistance of Messrs. William Krupkin and Paul 
Erlanson in assembling data for this study. 


By Dr. Jacop KWALWASSER 


from the standpoint of accomplish- 
ment. 

If the date of death or birth could 
not be accurately ascertained by the 
account in the dictionary, the name of 
the individual (to whom the second 
greatest amount of space was given) 





© Bachrach 
Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser, Professor of Music Edu- 
cation at Syracuse University, Who Has Made a 
Study of Musicians’ Longevity 


next in importance on the page was 
substituted. If two or more men re- 
ceived equal amounts of space in the 
biographical accounts found in the dic- 
tionary, the name nearest the bottom 
of the page was selected. The selec- 
tion of names based upon such a 
method should give us reliable data. 
Obviously, we are dealing with the 
most distinguished musicians in the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies. 

The life span of approximately a 
half dozen different musical types, thus 
assembled, was computed. Here are 
the results: 


a, ee 62 years, 7 months 
SEL. ccc ges aqeted 61 years, 10 months 
WE 6.00 veceesewes 60 years, 8 months 
CemGOND ccc cccscses 59 years, 

PEL Nee becencs cacts 57 years, 11 months 
BE cc cubcenseccdac 57 years, 10 months 


Total average for the entire group combined: 
years, 5 months. 
But in order to interpret these re- 
sults properly, it was necessary to 
study other professional groups, living 





resonant. 





Factors That Make the Musician’s Life ‘‘a Short 
But Merry One”’ 


7, aerate and poets are inclined to live rather stormy lives, whereas 
mathematicians and philosophers are men of naturally quiet habits 

“The individuals who make music a life work are highly sensitive, 
emotionally responsive, nervously high strung, irritable and aesthetically 


“Undoubtedly, music buoys the spirit and refreshes, stimulates and 
regenerates the individual. . . . It is conceivable that the leaders in the 
field of music would have died sooner had their lives been devoid of music.” 








contemporaneously from the years 1700 
to 1900. Following the procedure out- 
lined above with almost no deviation, 
we proceeded to chart the life span of 
writers, artists (other than musicians) 
and scientists, using standard dic- 
tionaries and authoritative histories. 
Again each classification contains ap- 
proximately 500 cases. The sources of 
information for the different groups 
follow: “Chronological Outlines of 
English Literature,” “Dictionary of 
Painters and Engravers,” “Dictionary 
of American Painters and Engravers,” 
“History of Mathematics,” “History of 
Physics,” “History of Chemistry,” 
“Masters of Achievement,” etc. 


Longevity in Other Professions 


Without attempting to show the life 
spans of the different subdivisions of 
the larger classifications studied, we 
find the life span of these various pro- 
fessions to be as follows: 


0 Pe ee ee 64 years, 8 months 
PD.“ 266606a%4 ....65 years, 2 months 
DE. -ofisausse eae 69 years, 10 months 


The reader may be interested to learn 
that the very shortest life span of 57 
years, 1 month, was found for poets, 
and the greatest life span of 73 years, 
7 months, for astronomers. 


The Strenuous Musical Life 


In order of longevity, musicians are 
the shortest, writers next, then artists 
and lastly scientists. Obviously, the 
pursuit of music is not conducive to 
long life. 

I was very anxious to learn, if pos- 
sible, whether any of the insurance 
companies had gathered any statistical 
material on this topic, and was greatly 
disappointed to learn from their sta- 
tistical departments that no informa- 
tion was available. The statistician of 
one of the largest insurance companies 
in America wrote me that, although he 
had no statistical material on the 
groups which I have just presented, 
he believed that it was a matter of 
common observation that artists made 
their demise at an earlier age than 
did scientists. 

“Famous mathematicians,” he com- 
ments, “live to a ripe old age. It 
would be easy to comment on this fact 
from the standpoint that musicians and 
poets are inclined to live rather stormy 
lives, whereas mathematicians and 
philosophers are men of naturally 
quiet habits.” Our data supports this 
conclusion admirably. 


Two Possible Explanations 


Just two considerations remain to be 
examined. We have revealed that mu- 
sicians do not live as long as writers, 
graphic and plastic artists and scien- 
tists. While it is impossible to ascer- 
tain with any degree of certainty just 
what factors are responsible for the 
early death of musicians, something 
may be gained, nevertheless, by under- 
taking the task. Is early death due 
to the pursuit of music? Or is early 
death due to the types of individuals 
engaged in music? Of course, the dis- 
cussion to follow is entirely conjectural. 
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Y pee: article is the fourth in a 
series by noted authorities in 
the educational field which Musi- 
CAL AMERICA is publishing. Pre- 
vious contributors have been Dr. 
Will Earhart of Pittsburgh, Rus- 
sell V. Morgan of Cleveland and 
Dr. Hollis Dann of New York. 

Dr. Kwalwasser, who is Pro- 
fessor of Music Education at 
Syracuse University, is a leading 
figure in the scientific field of 
musical investigation. The re- 
sults of his study of life spans, 
a@ major project based on exten- 
sive research, are here published 
for the first time. They consti- 
tute an important contribution to 
statistical research in a hitherto 
untouched field. 
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It is conceivable that both consider- 
ations are involved. By both I mean 
(1) that music is both cause and effect 
in many respects, and (2) that the sen- 
sitiveness of the individuals pursuing 
the art of music may likewise be both 
cause and effect. Undoubtedly, both 
of these positions are plausible and 
tenable. 

The individuals who make music a 
life work are highly sensitive, emo- 
tionally responsive, nervously high 
strung, irritable and aesthetically reso- 
nant. On the other hand, music re- 
quires high sensitivity, emotional re- 
sponsiveness, high nervous tension, 
and almost superhuman manipulatory 
control. 

Both the art of music and the worker 
in the field of music present similar, if 
not identical, characteristics. The 
stolid, phlegmatic individual is not 
likely to succeed in music, for he would 
be unable to express the multiplicity 
of very fine qualities which reside in 
music. The individual who succeeds in 
music must be in possession of those 
capacities and mechanisms which music 
requires for its most satisfactory ex- 
pression. 


Stimulating Power of Art 


Whether it is possible to establish 
legitimate causes for the short life 
span of the musician or not, the fact 
remains that music exacts no mean 
penalty from its practitioners. In the 
light of this study, it may be seen that 
music fails to give musicians a longer 
life span. Undoubtedly, music buoys 
the spirit and refreshes, stimulates and 
regenerates the individual physiologi- 
cally and psychologically. From a 
purely academic standpoint, it is con- 
ceivable that the leaders in the field of 
music might have died sooner had their 
lives been devoid of music. 

Of course, there can be no proof of 
such a speculation and therefore we 
will never know all of the facts re- 
quired to establish the causes and the 
effects. Unfortunately, the fact re- 
mains that the life span of musicians 
for the past two centuries is shorter 
than the life span of artists, writers 
and scientists. 


OAKLAND, Feb. 20.—Music by living 
Italian composers was the subject of a 
lecture given by Luther Brusie Mer- 
chant, dean of the School of Music at 
Mills College, who recently returned 
after six months of study and travel in 
Europe. 
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Boston Symphony Introduces 
Tcherepnin’s “Eight Min- 
iatures” and Second Rhap- 
sody by Gershwin, with 
Composer as Soloist— 
Walter Revives Mahler’s 
Fifth and Gives Second 
Symphony of Mason with 
Philharmonic - Symphony 
— Wagenaar’s Diverti- 
mento Given New York 
Premiere by National Or- 
chestral Association 


HE orchestral events of the last 

fortnight in Manhattan have in- 
cluded concerts by four organizations. 
The visiting Boston Symphony pre- 
sented first local hearings of Nikolai 
Tcherepnin’s “Eight Miniatures” and 
a Second Rhapsody by George Gersh- 
win, with the latter as piano soloist. 
Bruno Walter, with the Philharmonic, 
resuscitated Mahler’s Fifth Symphony 
and gave the New York premiere of 
Daniel Gregory Mason’s Second Sym- 
phony. The Manhattan Symphony gave 
a first performance of A. W. Binder’s 
Overture “He-Chalutsim,” conducted by 
the composer, and the National Orches- 
tral Association the local premiere of 
Bernard Wagenaar’s Divertimento. 


Gershwin Turns Riveter 


Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevit- 
zky, conductor. Soloist, George Gersh- 
win, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 5, 
evening. The program: 
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_ New York Hears Many Orchestral Novelties 
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Harold Bauer, a Feted Soloist in Concertos by 
Beethoven and Schumann with the Philharmonic- 


Symphony 
“Classical’”” Symphony ........... Prokofieff 
> ft £}x rrr d’Indy 
SEE HO Ep Wea Re the hese cece Gershwin 
Mr. Gershwin 
“POU CE TI noc décccccacnes Scriabin 


As the American-made novelty of 
this concert and one that presented its 
progenitor in person, the Gershwin 
Rhapsody rather monopolized interest, 
though, truth to tell, the competition 
was not keen. The little Prokofieff 
Symphony with its sham Mozart 
afforded agreeable, entertaining listen- 
ing and there was an admirable per- 
formance of the d’Indy “Istar” to set 
one pondering on why this music no 
longer exerts the fascination it did 
when its reverse order of development, 
from the complex to the simple, was 
a new thing in programmatic varia- 
tions. The swooning sonorities of 
Scriabin have become, for some of us, 
perfumed bombast, and Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky did not succeed in turning the 
clock back to the day when to swoon 
was both laudable and fashionable. 

But neither did he succeed in con- 
vincing all of his listeners that the 
boiler factory is, in music, the logical 
successor of great gusts of heliotrope. 
The program annotations disclosed that 
this second Gershwin Rhapsody, com- 
pleted a the last year, was origin- 
ally styled “Rhapsody in Rivets.” 
That tit e was dispensed with, perhaps 
because it was superfluous. The ma- 
chine-age played its tattoo upon the 
sensibilities industriously, but some 
may have retained a preference for 
the Mossoloff “Iron Foundry.” 

This Rhapsody came into being as 
an expansion of a short “sequence” 
written in Hollywood for the film 
“Delicious.” The composer explained 
in a letter that this flyer in the Cali- 
fornia movies turned him back to 
“serious” composition. In his serious- 
ness, he remembered “Rhapsody in 
Blue,” “An American in Paris” and 
other compositions of his own, but was 
apparently unable to fix upon any very 
salient material, jazzy or otherwise, 
for the new work. He gave it his 
customary propulsion, and he scored it 
with confidence, even something of 
recklessness. The result only partly 
comes off. The instrumentation is 
noisy and thick; the piano part, though 
as prominent as in many modern con- 
certos, lacks individuality or anything 
savoring of command. 

The performance was a lusty one 
and the audience recalled the com- 
poser-soloist many times. 


Boston Matinee Concert 


_Boston Symphony, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky, conductor. Soloist, George 
Gershwin, pianist-composer. Carnegie 


Hall, Feb. 6, afternoon. The program: 


Elsa Hilger, 'Cellist, Who Played the Haydn Con- 
certo with the Manhattan Symphony, Conducted 


by Henry Hadley 





Bernard Wagenaar, Whose Divertimento Had 
Its Manhattan Premiere in a Concert of the 
National Orchestral Association 


Suite 
Eight Miniatures (“After a Russian 
Illustrated Alphabet”) ........ Tcherepnin 
(First performance in New York) 
Second eee baie aS Odbed ccc Gershwin 
Mr. Gershwin 
Symphony No. 6 (“‘Pathétique””) Tchaikovsky 


The only new material in this con- 
cert was the charming small suite of 
Tcherepnin, which displayed humor, 
smartness in orchestration, and a cer- 
tain pictorial quality more than once 
reminiscent of Moussorgsky’s “Pic- 
tures.” 

The Corelli had been played at a 
previous Boston concert, and again 
showed the virtuosity of the string 
section; the Gershwin work was re- 
peated from the night before, and the 
“Pathétique” has been heard from Mr. 
Koussevitzky’s hands before. It was a 
singularly uninteresting performance, 
many times lagging in vitality—just 
another of those “individual” readings 
with the composer bearing the brunt. 


Philharmonic Children’s Concert 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor. Concert 
for Young People, illustrating “The 
Symphonic Poem.” Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 6, morning. The program: 

 , eee. MacDowell 

“The Pleasure Dome of Kubla Khan”. Griffes 

“Prelude to L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune” 

Debussy 

Song: “Auld Lang Syne.” 

“Les Préludes 





The Second Symphony of Daniel Gregory Mason 
Was Given Its First New York Hearing by the 
Philharmonic Under Bruno Walter 


A feature of this concert was the 
Griffes poem, which stands up well 
under repeated hearings, as a work of 
sincerity betokening a fine talent in 
the late American composer. The 
iridescent Debussy work was given an 
effective performance. The MacDowell 
piece, a comparative rarity, sounds 
conventional today, and Liszt’s “Pré- 
ludes,” though a good work for the 
young because of its melodious qual- 
ities, deserves a long retirement. 

The young auditors sang “Auld Lang 
Syne.” In the intermission, Anton 
Hofmann, six-year-old son of Josef 
Hofmann, made a radio plea for the 
Musicians’ Emergency Aid campaign. 
Other young workers introduced were 
Sonia Stokowski, and Betty and Fritz 
Steinway. M. 

Bauer Plays Beethoven 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 

Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, 


Harold Bauer, pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 7, afternoon. The program: 


Overture to “Der Freischiitz’”’....... Weber 
Concerto in G Major............ Beethoven 
Mr. Bauer 
Bacchanale from ‘“‘Tannhduser”..... Wagner 
SONENE BE. obe.dccdes cévesscees Wagner 


Prelude and “‘Liebestod” from ‘Tristan 

GI I « v. aé cawbwe caccdhssos Wagner 

Mr. Bauer’s performance of the 
gentlest and most poetic of Beethoven’s 
piano concertos was a felicitous one, 
his sensitive approach and fine shad- 
ings of meaning drawing forth all of 
the work’s beauties. The orchestra, 
too, was in a happy mood, and the 
audience reflected it by its prolonged 
applause. 

It was, in a sense, a poetic afternoon, 
with a glowing performance of the 
overture, and some various shades of 
Wagner’s romanticism to follow. The 
sensuous charm of the Bacchanale 
music and the tender reveries of the 
Idyl were well set forth. The Tristan 
music, too, had its moments, but Mr. 
Walter’s arbitrary tempos tended to 
the destruction of climaxes and to un- 
even breathing. The conductor had a 
well-deserved ovation following the 
Siegfried Idyl. 


Hadley Presents Novelties 


Manhattan Symphony, Henry Had- 
ley, conductor; A. W. Binder, guest 
conductor. Soloists, Elsa Hilger, ’cell- 
ist; Edna White, trumpeter. Waldorf- 
Astoria, Feb. 7, evening. The program: 


Overture to “Flying Dutchman”... .Wagner 

Suite from “El Amor Brujo”.......de Falla 

Camasth: Hae Te kbed 46 wececciccen Haydn 
Miss Hilger 

Overture, ““He-Chalutsim” .......... Binder 

(First performance, Conducted by Composer) 

Concerto for Trumpet .:........... Ropartz 
Miss White 

Symphonic Poem, “Finlandia’’....... Sibelius 


There was much of interest on this 
somewhat lengthy program. Mr. Had- 
ley conducted with enthusiasm which 
won a ready approval from his listen- 
ers. Miss Hilger, making her New 
York debut, proved an artist of sterling 


(Continued on page 40) 
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FOLLOWING THE TRAIL OF MELODY AS WINTER WANES 
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Erich Simon (Right), Director, with André Mertens of the German State Theatre Agency, Which Arranges 
the Engagements of All German Artists in That Country and Abroad, Arrives on the Europa for His Annual 
Business Visit to the United States. With Him Are Seen (Left to Right) Lauritz Melchior, Tenor, Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Soprano, and Michael Bohnen, Bass, All of the Metropolitan Opera, and Mrs. Melchior 


As Guest Artist with Both the Chicago Civic and Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 

panies This Season, John Charles Thomas, Baritone, Has Traveled So Often Between 

the Two Cities That He Has Come to Be Known as One of the “Commuters.” He 

Is Shown Here with Conductor Nevin, Engineer Slater and Steward Huffman of the 
Pennsylvania R. R. Train, “The Rainbow” 


Scurlock . 
On a Holiday in Washington, Lillian Evanti, Iris, Paris : a tel 
Yascha Yushny, Conférencier of the “Bluebird” Company, Now _Lyric-Coloratura Soprano, Who Recently Ap- A Group Seen During the Rehearsals of Serge Prokofieff's New Ballet, 
Touring This Country, and Mrs. Yushny Instruct Carlton Smith, peared with Success as Soloist with the Detroit Sur le Borysthéne," at the Paris Opera. Left to Right, M. Larionov, Who 
Lecturer and Musicologist (Centre), in the Latest Russian Symphony, Enjoys a Stroll Painted the Décors; Mme. Gontcharova, Who Designed the Costumes, the 
Dance Composer and Serge Lifar, Who Planned the Choregraphy 


At Left, the Members of 
the London String Quartet, 
John Pennington an 4d 
Thomas Petre, Violinists; 
William Primrose, Viola, 
and C. Warwick Evans, 
‘Cello, Who Will Give the 
American Premieres of 
Haydn’s Quartet in E Flat 
and Malipiero’s “Cantari 
alla Madrigalesca” in a 
Town Hall Concert on 
Feb. 29 


A Group at Salzburg: Left 
to Right, Mrs. Maud 
Weyerhauser, Holder of 
the First $1,000 Life Mem- 
bership in the American 
Society of Friends of the 
Mozarteum, Sponsoring the 
Salzburg Orchestral Acad- 
emy; Julian Freedman, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the 
Academy; Bess B. Lee, 
Woman Industrialist. and 
Lewis Richards, Organizer 
and Chairman 
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Frederick Stock Presents 
Own Transcription 
of Bach Work 


PITTSBURGH, Feb, 20.—The outstand- 
ing concert of the past two weeks was 
that given by the Chicago Symphony, 
under Frederick Stock, in Syria Mosque, 
on Jan. 18, under the auspices of the 
Pittsburgh Orchestra Association. It 
was a brilliant concert, the program 
containing Mr. Stock’s transcription of 
the Bach C Minor Passacaglia and 
Fugue, as well as Beethoven’s A Major 
Symphony, Debussy’s “La Mer” and 
the “Firebird” Suite of Stravinsky. 

The Yost String Quartet was pre- 
sented by the Pittsburgh Chamber 
Music Society in the Hotel Schenley on 
Jan. 17 in a program of quartets by 
Haydn and Beethoven. The assisting 
artist was Viola K. Byrgerson, con- 
tralto, who sang old English songs by 
Greaves, Bateson and Nicholson, with 
string quartet accompaniment. 

Guy Maier, pianist, played a delight- 
ful program for children in Carnegie 
Music Hall on Jan. 22. He was enter- 
tained at the home of Mrs. Joel Spear 
in the evening. 

The Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh 
held its annual meeting at Webster 
Hall on Jan. 20. The guest of honor 
was Dr. Charles Heinroth, who, after 
twenty-five years here, left on Feb. 1 
to head the music faculty of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. New 
officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Earl Truxell; vice-president, 
Jacob C. Volkwein; secretary, O. W. 
Demmler; treasurer, William K. 
Steiner; directors, William E. Ben- 
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PITTSBURGH GREETS CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


swanger, Theodore Rentz and William 
MacD. Dorrington. 


Choral Program Presented 


Under the direction of Harvey Gaul, 
the Choral Society of the Y. M. and 
W. H. A. presented an excellent pro- 
gram on Jan. 17. Henry Harris, pian- 
ist, was the guest artist. The Y. M. 
and W. H. A. presented Benno Rabi- 
nof in a violin recital on Jan. 24, as- 
sisted at the piano by Berthe Rich. 
The String Symphonic Ensemble, under 
Osear Del Bianco, gave a program in 
Carnegie Lecture Hall on Jan. 28. 
Helen Bell Rush, soprano, was the 
guest artist. The concert was a suc- 
cess. 

Gaylord Yost and Marian Clark Bol- 
linger were heard on Jan. 22 in a pro- 
gram of sonatas for violin and piano, 
including works by Schubert, Carpen- 
ter and Respighi. John Austin Hol- 
land and William H. Oetting gave a 
two-piano recital on Jan. 26 in works 
of Bach, Clokey, Ravel, Goens, Palth- 
gren and Schubert. Samuel Kliachko, 
’cellist, assisted. 

Charles N. Boyd analyzed _ the 
Dvorak “New World” Symphony on 
Jan. 16, with Dallmeyer Russell and 
Marian Clark Bollinger at two pianos. 
Julia Gibansky-Kasanoff presented 
Margaret Rae, pianist, in a charming 
program of Bach, Ravel, Chopin and 
Schumann. Hazel Peck Speer gave a 
piano recital on Jan. 20 in Carnegie 
Lecture Hall. 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave a 
miscellaneous program in Memoral 
Hall on Jan. 19, those participating 
being Letha F. Rankin, Jean M. New- 
man, Rose Meitlein-Litt and Mrs. I. 
Davis. Charlotte Shallenberger, Ed- 


DORIS DOE 


Contralto—Metropolitan Opera Co. 


writes to the composer of a favorite 


song: 


“My dear Mr. Gilberte, 
I have sung your ‘Evening Song’ everywhere— 
Berlin, Paris, Cologne, London and at home in 
New York. Everywhere the people love it very 
much, so much so that I am never allowed to stop 
without singing it again.” 


AN EVENING SONG 


Words by Agnes Lockhart Hughes 


Hallett Gilberté 
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ward Dunbar and Hilda Lefridge were 
heard at the Hotel Schenley on Jan. 22. 
The Aiello Trio played at the Schenley 
on Jan. 25 in a program of trios by 
Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky and Chaus- 
son. Caroline Himler, contralto, made 
her debut on Jan. 19 at the Y. M. and 
W. H. A., creating an excellent impres- 
sion. Students of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology were heard in re- 
cital on Jan. 24. 
WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER 


BROOKLYN HEARS 
TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Boston Symphony and New 
York Philharmonic 
Appear 


BROOKLYN, Feb. 20.—An all-Russian 
program, including Prokofieff’s “Classi- 
eal” and Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique” 
symphonies, Moussorgsky’s “Kho- 
vantchina” Prelude, and _ Nikolai 
Tcherepnin’s “Eight Miniatures,” was 
played by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at the Academy of Music on 
Feb. 4. Serge Koussevitzky conducted. 

Under Bruno Walter’s baton, the New 
York Philharmonic was heard at the 
Academy on Jan. 31, playing Beetho- 
ven’s “Leonore” Overture No. 3, and 
Brahms’s D Major Symphony. Gregor 
Piatigorsky, soloist in Haydn’s ’cello 
Concerto, revealed ingratiating tone 
qualities and admirable technique. 
These attributes received warm ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the au- 
dience. 

Harald Kreutzberg, assisted by a 
group of his dancers, attracted a nota- 
bly large audience to his recital in the 
opera house of the Academy on Jan. 26. 





Many Recitals Given 


Recent events have included the sec- 
ond of Mary Thornton McDermott’s 
evenings of chamber music, given at 
the Brooklyn Museum on Jan. 26, fea- 
turing the Greek-Byzantine Vocal Quin- 
tet; the annual Catholic Diocesan Chor- 
isters concert, at the Academy of Mu- 
sic on Jan. 21, under the direction of 
Laurence H. Bracken, with Frederick 
Jagel, Metropolitan Opera tenor, as 
guest soloist; Charles O. Banks’s fiftieth 
free organ recital, at St. Lukes Episco- 
pal Church on Feb. 3; the second Win- 
ter concert by the Brooklyn Singers, 
Walter H. Pope conductor, at the 
Apollo Studios on Jan. 27, and a con- 
cert by the Forest Mixed Quartet at the 
First Norwegian Baptist Church on 
Jan. 28. 


Metropolitan in “Juanita” 


Suppé’s “Donna Juanita,” with Je- 
ritza in the title role, won the favor of 
borough Metropolitan Opera subscrib- 
ers at the Academy of Music on Jan. 19. 
The original New York cast supported 
Mme. Jeritza, with Artur Bodanzky 
conducting. 

FELIX DEYO 


Catherine Reiner to Give Town Hall 
Recital 


Catherine Reiner, soprano, will give 
a New York recital in the Town Hall 
on Sunday evening, Feb. 28. In addi- 
tion to lieder by Brahms, Strauss and 
Marx, she will sing two excerpts from 
Berg’s “Wozzeck” and a group of Hun- 
garian folk-songs arranged by Bela 
Bartok, 


Hans Schuemann Comes 
from Germany to Teach 
at American University 








Blakeman & Shuter 


Hans Schuemann, Who Will Give Laboratory 
courses in Music at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—Hans Schue- 
mann, German pianist and authority on 
the science of music, has been brought 
to this country by the University of 
Pennsylvania for a series of unique 
music courses. These aim to show 
through laboratory demonstration and 
experimentation the scientific basis of 
music, and what the actual difference 
is between good music and bad. This 
instruction is designed to serve as 
groundwork for incipient composers 
and artists, and also to train laymen 
to become intelligent listeners at con- 
certs. 

Professor Schuemann received his 
musical training at the Conservatory 
in Leipzig and the Academy of Music 
in Munich. In addition to being a 
skillful performer on the organ, harp- 
sichord and piano, he is the inventor 
of a number of electro-acoustical de- 
vices for increasing the variety and 
tonal scope of musical instruments. 
One of these is a device for sustaining 
tones on strings, and another for se- 
curing in a small room the same ef- 
fect. of tone as in a large hall. 





Musical Legend by Florence Turner- 
Maley Has First Presentation 


“Ut-say-an-tha,” a musical play 
based on an Indian legend, by Margaret 
Gordon and with a score by Florence 
Turner-Maley, was given its first pres- 
entation in Hubbell Auditorium, in 
Steinway Hall, on the evening of Feb. 
13. The work, in fifteen episodes, was 
staged by Bertram Peacock. 

The principal players were Charles 
Hoover as the Story Teller; Eva Smyth 
in the title role; John Patrick as On-ne- 
tah-wan; Edwin Gard as Eric Van 
Corlear, and Michael Romano as Oh- 
war-i. 

Mrs. Turner-Maley and Edith Stet- 
ler played the piano accompaniments, 
assisted by Otto Slavsky, clarinet and 
tom-tom. Marguerite Rossignol sang an 
offstage solo in the first episode. An in- 
cidental dance was given by the Eve 
Warren Group. The work was received 
with enthusiasm. 


Egon Wellesz has composed a new 
cantata for chorus, soprano soloist and 
orchestra. 

















ORMANDY BOWS TO 
PITTSBURGH PUBLIC 


Minneapolis Orchestra Gives 
Two Concerts — Horo- 
witz Appears 

PITTSBURGH, Feb. 20.—A new con- 
ductor made his bow to this city in 
Syria Mosque on Feb. 12 in the person 
of Eugene Ormandy, who led the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra in two concerts 
given under the auspices of the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra Association. The 
young man created a deep impression 
with his verve and youthful enthu- 
siasm. The afternoon program con- 
tained the Schubert B Minor Sym- 
phony, and the Liszt E Flat Major 
Piano Concerto, while that of the eve- 
ning included Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo. Both concertos were played by 
Eunice Norton, who was cordially re- 
ceived. 


Horowitz and Onegin Heard 


May Beegle presented Viadimir Hor- 
owitz in a recital in Syria Mosque on 
Feb. 4. The pianist played with his 
customary brilliance. The Art Society 
brought Sigrid Onegin here on Jan. 29 
in a recital of exceptional merit. The 
New York String Quartet appeared in 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 9, before the Art 
Society, playing quartets by Beethoven, 
Turina and Schubert. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir was 
heard in Carnegie Music Hall on Feb. 
12. Sigfrid Karg-Elert played an or- 
gan recital in Northside Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 1 before the Western Penn- 
sylvania Chapter of the American 
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Guild of Organists. The Tuesday 
Musical Club presented a program by 
the Junior Clubs in Memorial Hall on 
Feb. 2, and on Feb. 16 Walter Mills 
was heard in the Hotel Schenley. 


Many Recitals Presented 


J. Fred Lissfelt and Henry Harris 
collaborated on Feb. 3 to present a 
lecture-recital on “The Jew in Music” 
before the Men’s Society of Rodef 
Shalom Temple. Marguerite Lang, 
soprano, gave a recital in the Hotel 
Schenley on Feb. 11 and elicited favor- 
able comment. Julia Gibansky-Kasan- 
off presented Mary Walters in recital 
on Feb. 14. Hulda Lefridge gave a 
piano recital in the Hotel Schenley on 
Jan. 29; Mark Meyer, James Hayden 
and Ferdinand Fillion joined in recital 
on Feb. 5; and on Feb. 12 Margaret 
Garrity, Freda Marcus and Hulda Lef- 
ridge gave a joint recital. The orches- 
tra of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, under the direction of J. Vick 
O’Brien, gave a concert in Carnegie 
Music Hall on Jan. 31, the program in- 
cluding a Beethoven symphony and 
works by Tchaikovsky, Saint-Saéns, 
Verdi and Strauss. Soloists were 
Katherine Keppel and Elinore Steen- 
son. Students of the Institute were 
heard in recital on Jan. 24. 

W. E. BENSWANGER 





Sadah Shuchari Heard in Syracuse 
Recital 


SYRACUSE, Feb. 20.—Sadah Shuchari, 
violinist, gave a concert in the Morning 
Musicale series in Lincoln Hall on Feb. 
3. The young artist pleased especially 
with her playing of the César Franck 
Sonata, in which she had the capable 
assistance of Gladys Eldrett Bush of 
this city. 


Georg Sebastian Leads 
Guest Performances in 
France, Spain and Russia 








Therese, Berlin 

Georg Sebastian, Who Conducted a Performance 

of Mozart’s “Figaro” by Visiting Singers at 
the Paris Opéra-Comique 


Paris, Feb. 10.—A performance of 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” was 
given at the Paris Opéra-Comique on 
Jan. 29 by guest artists from Vienna, 
Berlin and Munich. The performance 
was notable for the success gained by 
Georg Sebastian, young Berlin con- 
ductor, who gave a reading which per- 
fectly captured the purity of the 
Mozartian style. The performance was 
one of remarkable clarity, vitality 
and effect. Especially fine work was 
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done by Lotte Schoene as Susanna and 
by others of the visiting singers. 

Mr. Sebastian has been engaged to 
conduct the Marseilles Philharmonic 
Orchestra in two concerts on March 13 
and 20, presenting Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony in the first program. He 
will then go to Barcelona to conduct 
“Tristan” and “Walkiire” in the Liceo 
Opera season between March 24 and 
April 2. A guest engagement in Rus- 
sia will follow, including two concerts 
with the Moscow Philharmonic on 
April 6 and 7, four concerts with the 
Leningrad Philharmonic and perform- 
ance of “Aida” and “Meistersinger” at 
the Opera in the latter city. 

Mr. Sebastian, who was born in 
Budapest in 1903, was the only pupil 
of Bruno Walter, and began his career 
as assistant conductor at the Munich 
Opera in 1921. He served successively 
in Hamburg and Leipzig and in 1927 
became first conductor under Walter 
at the Civic Opera in Berlin, also lead- 
ing the Berlin Radio Orchestra. In 
Barcelona he was first conductor at 
the Liceo and led symphonic concerts 
in 1929. Last summer he was con- 
ductor and subsequently intendant of 
the Colon Opera series in Buenos Aires. 





Myra Hess and Efrem Zimbalist Heard 
in Joint Recital in Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Feb. 20.—One 
of the most delightful concerts given 
under the auspices of the Monday Mu- 
sical Club, was the joint recital of 
Myra Hess, pianist, and Efrem Zim- 
balist, violinist, on Jan. 19 in the Stam- 
baugh Auditorium. A fine program 
was beautifully played, and will linger 
long in the memories of those who were 
present, Theodore Saidenberg showed 
himself an able accompanist. 

Cc. W. D. 








PIANIST 


ALTON JONES 





The pianist played with his familiar technical prowess and 
wide dynamic range. He could be delicate and lyrical and 
. phrase with meticulous finish; and he could trace bold and 
daring outlines, as in the storm tossed seas of Balakireff’s 
Fantasy. He showed a vivid sense of rhythm and accent.— 

New York Telegram, Feb. 11, 1932. 


. » » Gave a well rounded performance with artistic tech- 
nique and musicianly understanding. 
The spontaneous gayety of the Gigue particularly won his 
audience.—New York Times, Feb. 11, 1932. 


Piano playing moulded with authority and discernment. 
It is rarely possible to check against Mr. Jones any of the 
numerous deficiencies of which pianists are capable, for his 
playing is dominated by a cultured, musical mind. 

—Evening Sun, Feb. 11, 1932. 








Townsend 


* A player of high intelligence and good taste. 
—Herald Tribune, Feb. 11, 1932. 


Interpreted with a feeling for romantic style, warmth and 
delicate phrasing. A musician of fine sensibilities. 
—New York Staats-Zeitung, Feb. 11, 1932. 


One of the exceptionally worthwhile pianists. 
—New York Journal, Feb. 11, 1932. 


NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 


711 Fifth Avenue New York 


Steinway Piano 
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An Exciting Operatic Adventure 


PERA in English is no longer an issue. 
O Translated opera is. By opera in English, 
let us understand works written to English 
texts. The old notion that the emotions of lyric 
drama could not be sung as naturally and pain- 
lessly in the vernacular as in any other tongue 
died hard but it no longer can be regarded as 
a serious obstacle to the production of native 
works. Translated opera, with a vernacular 
text substituted for the original, remains a bat- 
tle ground, with no appreciable gain for the 
forces that have campaigned, with some show of 
organization, for opera in the language of the 
listener—so far as the chief factors in American 
opera-giving ever have disclosed. On the one 
hand this is attributed, censoriously, to foreign 
influences in our opera houses. On the other, it 
is declared the natural result of conditions which 
cause our cosmopolitan public to be international 
in its art, a consideration regarded as applying 
to the language of the texts as well as to the 
melodic and the harmonic substance of the music. 

The issue is not one to be settled by anyone’s 
degree or fiat, or by the continuing attitude of 
any group or any institution. The public alone 
can overturn present conditions and that public 
seems only passively interested. We might not 
be far wrong in venturing the opinion that for 
all but the minority who are actively partisan, 
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the attitude of the opera patron today is one of 
“circumstances alter cases.” The stickler for 
opera in the original has had to get along with 
Russian works in French or Italian and Czech 
works in German. The opera in English en- 
thusiast has had to listen to French folk songs 
and one mostly French scene in an American 
work built otherwise upon an English libretto. 
“Oberon,” in English, as written, and “Frei- 
schiitz” in German, also as written, came and 
went without a question as to whether Weber’s 
music sounded better when sung in one language 
or the other. “Freischiitz” translated might have 
been a different story, without, however, promis- 
ing as much argument as would a performance 
in translation of “Trovatore” or “Traviata.” 

The older Italian operas, with their repeated 
words, their set airs and ensembles and their 
strident emotions have commonly been regarded 
as the works least susceptible of translation, the 
logic of this apparently being, not that the words 
are indissolubly linked with the notes, but that 
the less intimately they are understood the 
greater the measure of illusion. To translate is 
to emphasize absurdities that cannot very well 
be removed. So, why shatter romance for the 
sake of singing not sense, but nonsense, asks the 
opera-goer who is content to take his “Lucia,” 
his “Trovatore,” his “Norma,” his “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” as he finds it. 

But again, it is conceivable that circumstances 
would be found to alter cases. A libretto derived 
from Gutierrez is in a rather different position 
from a libretto derived from Shakespeare. A 
Gallicized Goethe is not more disturbing to most 
Germans than an Italianate Shakespeare is to 
some, perhaps many, Americans. A question has 
persisted therefore with regard to Verdi’s 
“Otello” and “Falstaff,” as to whether these 
works, so admirably converted to operatic uses 
by Boito, could not be given English dress that 
in flavor and quality would approximate Shakes- 
pearean English. In recent weeks, the bold ven- 
ture of a concert singer of eminence, Sigrid 
Onegin, in singing two excerpts from Verdi’s 
early “Macbeth” in English derived, but not 
quite literally, from the play, carried the issue 
back to works of the “Rigoletto” period. One 
New York reviewer regretted the “garbled” 
Shakespeare. Another was sufficiently impressed 
to ask whether there was no Boito or Werfel 
among us capable of re-adapting the text so as 
to give this stirring music the increased dram- 
atic power he found to be the result of Mme. 
Onegin’s approach to the original Shakespeare. 

An English “Macbeth” with the Verdian mu- 
sic, with some such artist as Mme. Onegin as 
Lady Macbeth, and perhaps Lawrence Tibbett in 
the title role, would be something to contemplate. 
It might fail completely, but it would at least be 
a daring and exciting adventure. 
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Cosmo 


Fabien Sevitzky, Returning on the Europa after Conducting 
European Orchestras, Exchanges Philosophies with the Famous 
Cow-Boy Wit, Will Rogers 


Wood—Visiting the West Indies on an extended 
tour, Sir Henry Wood is taking the longest respite 
from musical activities he has ever had. Sir Henry 
will be absent from England for more than seven 
weeks. 

Delius—The British composer, Frederick Delius, 
was recently honored on his seventieth birthday, 
which fell on Jan. 29. Delius was born in Bradford, 
England, in 1863. His works have been performed 
by several London orchestras this season. 


Davies—Among the New /Year’s Day honors 
awarded by King George was the C. V. O., bestowed 
upon Sir Walford Davies, who recently retired from 
the post of organist at St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor. 

Beecham—The Royal Academy of St. Cecilia, 
Rome, has elected Sir Thomas Beecham an honorary 
member. Sir Thomas has been invited to visit Amer- 
ica as guest conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony in March. 


Pierné—The administrative council of the Comité 
Nationale de Propagande pour la Musique recently 
named Gabriel Pierné to succeed the late Vincent 
d’Indy as one of its vice-presidents. At the same 
meeting, Philippe Gaubert was elected to Mr. d’Indy’s 
office as a member of the council. 


Graener—Paul Graener, whose opera, “Friede- 
mann Bach,” was successfully produced in Berlin 
last month, has begun the composition of a new 
work founded upon Kleist’s play “The Prince of 
Homburg.” This drama has become a classic in 
German theatres, and is found in the repertoires of 
most dramatic stages of that country. 


Gehmacher—The president of Austria has con- 
ferred the golden Insignia of Honor on Hofrat Fried- 
rich Gehmacher as an official recognition of his en- 
deavors in the cause of Mozart and the City of Salz- 
burg. Hofrat Gehmacher is responsible for most of 
the musical development in Salzburg, including the 
Mozarteum, the Festivals and the Orchestral 
Academy. 


Moranzoni—The order of the Crown of Italy, car- 
rying with it the title of Chevalier, was conferred 
upon Roberto Moranzoni in Chicago, on Dec. 22, by 
Giuseppe Castruccio, Italian consul-general of that 
city. The presentation was made at a luncheon at- 
tended by officials, artists, conductors and sixty 
members of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, of 
which Mr. Moranzoni is a conductor. 
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Is It Ever Anything Else? 


“I could never understand Tos- 
canini’s amazing memory,” said 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, “until I 
realized that it was a faculty en- 
tirely natural to him.” 

S1912<> 
Easily Satisfied! 

We have now had at the Cos- 
tanzi five operas inside a month, 
and this is regarded as a tri- 
umph. 

<>1912<S 
He Waited Twenty Years 

(Headline) OTTO KAHN Not TO 
SEVER OPERA INTERESTS. 

>1912—S 

Sort of “Brightened the Corner” 


Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond in 
Grand Rapids recital gave to her 
audience a real message of joy 
and comfort. 

S1912<S 
These American Premieres! 


Hans Kronold, the celebrated 
’cellist, will play for the first 
time in America the Concerto No. 
2 in D Minor for Violoncello of 
Saint-Saéns. 

>1912<—S 
Possibly “My Cousin Carus’” 


(Headline) Caruso’s “ROYAL 
ANCESTOR.” Informed by an Ad- 
mirer That He Is Descended from 
Emperor Carus. 

<>1912<> 
And Now Look at It! 


Jaques-Dalcroze is about to in- 
troduce his system of cultivating 
the sense of rhythm by means of 
gymnastics into Russia. 

<S1912<S 
Where Did He Catch “Oh, Promise 
Me’? 

I see that Mr. Reginald de Ko- 
ven is quoted in the “Globe” as 
saying that any melody which can 
be caught at first hearing is, ipso 
facto, bad music. 

<>1912< 
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Josef Stransky, Conductor of the New York Philharmonic (Left), Meeting Jan Kubelik, Violinist, 
in Central Park Shortly Before Embarking on a Fortnight’s Tour of the Orchestra with Mr. Kubelik 
as Soloist 





PLAN NOVELTIES FOR WESTCHESTER FESTIVAL 





Works by Williams, Grainger, Carpen- 
ter and Daniels Announced—New 
Version of “Ninth” Scheduled 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Feb. 20.—The 
program for the Westchester Music 
Festival, to be given on May 20 and 21, 
under the baton of Albert Stoessel, in- 
cludes several choral novelties. Well- 
known soloists will assist the chorus of 
1500 singers and orchestra of eighty. 

On the first evening, “Spring” from 
Haydn’s “The Seasons” will be per- 
formed in commemoration of the bicen- 
tenary of the composer’s birth. The 
opening program will also include 
Percy Grainger’s “Tribute to Stephen 
Foster,” Vaughan Williams’s “Toward 
the Unknown Region,” John Alden 
Carpenter’s “Song of Faith,” com- 
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missioned by the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial committee 
for performance on the anniversary, 
and “Exultate Deo” by Mabel Daniels. 

Extended chorales by J. S. Bach will 
be heard as the opening number of the 
second evening’s concert, to be followed 
by the Brahms Rhapsody for alto and 
male chorus. Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, especially arranged by Mr. 
Stoessel to bring it within the range 
of amateur choral performance, and 
sung for the first time in this form, 
will conclude the festival. 





Memorial Concert for Peter Christian 
Lutkin Given at Evanston 


EVANSTON, ILL., Feb. 20.—A memo- 
rial concert for Peter Christian Lut- 
kin, for many years dean of North- 
western University School of Music 
and conductor of the North Shore Fes- 
tival, was given at the Evanston 
Country Club on Feb. 3. The Evans- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
George Dasch, played the Funeral 
March from Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony, the same composer’s “‘Cori- 
olanus” Overture, Massenet’s Suite 
“Les Erinnyes” and a Symphony by 
Kallinikoff. Chase Baromeo, bass of 
the Chicago Civic Opera, was the solo- 
ist in an aria from Verdi’s “Don 
Carlos” and other numbers. 


“Kénigskinder” Sung at La Scala 


MILAN, Feb. 1.—Humperdinck’s “K36- 
nigskinder” was recently given at La 
Scala, with Ghione conducting for the 
first time at this opera house. The lead- 
ing roles were sung by Mme. Oltrabella 
and the tenor Alcaide. Lothar Waller- 
stein of Vienna staged the work. 


Houston Symphony Gives Novelty by 
Bettinelli 

Houston, Feb. 20.—The Houston 
Symphony, under Uriel Nespoli, in the 
second concert of the season, in the 
Auditorium, gave a new work by An- 
gelo Bettinelli. This was a symphonic 
intermezzo, “Carovane notturne.” 
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Symphony under Littau Gives Local 
Premiere of “Culprit Fay” 


OmaHA, Feb. 20.—The Omaha Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Joseph Littau, con- 
ductor, presented its third pair of con- 
certs on Feb. 2 and 3, in the Joslyn 
Memorial, with Benne Rabinof, violin- 
ist, as guest artist. The program in- 
cluded the Overture to Gluck’s “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis,” Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” a Spanish dance from de 
Falla’s “Vida Breve” and Hadley’s “Cl- 
prit Fay.” Mr. Rabinof was heard in 
the “Symphonie Espagnole” of Lalo. 

Hadley’s “Culprit Fay” was heard for 
the first time in Omaha and received a 
beautiful interpretation. The Spanish 
Dance from “La Vida Breve” was 
played with a joyous spirit and brought 
much enthusiasm from the audience. 
After prolonged applause this number 
was repeated. 

Mr. Rabinof made his initial appear- 
ance in Omaha on this occasion and 
played with brilliancy and assurance, 
rousing the enthusiasm of his listeners. 
He received an ovation at the close of 
the Lalo work. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 





| Cap and Bells 





News Note 


HE following report of a unique mu- 
sical happening recently turned up 
in the mail: 

“Rare sportsmanship was  ex- 
hibited by Miss X , a young pian- 
ist of this city, tonight when the 
chair upon which she was sitting 
broke in the midst of a concerto. The 
playing was immediately resumed 
when a new chair had been put in 
place. There was no indication of so- 
called ‘artistic temperament.’ ” 





Evidently a well-tempered clavichord 
player. 


The Domestic Duo 


O you play any musical instrument, 
Mr. Smith?” asked the hostess, 
eager to make conversation. 

“Only at home, madam,” said the 
visitor. 

A little discouraged, but nevertheless 
determined to make the evening a suc- 
cess, the lady continued brightly: 

“And what instrument do you play 
there?” 

“Second fiddle, ma’am.” 

a * ~ 


A Point of Interpretation 


HE veteran baggage-master of a 

symphony orchestra, having. been 
retired on a pension, went to hear one 
of the concerts of the organization. 

Afterward he went backstage, and 
one of his former colleagues asked him 
how he had liked the program. 

“It was all pretty good,” he said, 
“but there was one point I didn’t like 
at all.” 

“Indeed! And what was that?” 

“The way that new fellow carried the 
kettle-drums.” 


Trieste Hears Concert of Bloch’s 
Works 


Trieste, Feb. 10.—A concert de- 
voted to works by Ernest Bloch was 
recently given at the Tartini Insti- 
tute. The composer’s Concerto Grosso 
had an especial success, as conducted 
by Morpurgo. 
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Respighi Concert 
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Triptych to Have World-Premiere 





Mt 





Peter A. Juley 


Design from the Score of Ottorino Respighi’s Concert Triptych, “Maria Egiziaca,” Showing an Idealized Version of the Stage Setting Which Will 
Be Utilized for the World-Premiere of the Work by the New York Philharmonic-Symphony and Soloists Under the Composer's Baton on March 16 


TTORINO RESPIGHI will sail for 
America on the Bremen on March 
1 to act as guest conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony for the 
week beginning March 14. He will con- 
duct the world-premiere of his latest 
work, “Maria Egiziaca,” for the benefit 
of the Orchestra Pension Fund on the 
evening of March 16 in Carnegie Hall. 
The work, to be sung in Italian, is 
modelled on the old-time “mystery,” 





CHALMERS 


CLIFTON 





Nine Years Musical Director of the 

American Orchestral Society, New York 

Guest Conductor 

Boston Symphony Orchestra 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 

Invited to conduct Program of American 
Compositions in Paris with the Orchestra 
of the Concerts du Conservatoire 





Special Representative 


Anne Shingleur 149 E. 40th St. 
New York 


and is described by the composer as “a 
triptych for concert in three episodes.” 
The book by Claudio Guastalla is based 
on the legend of Mary of Egypt, a cour- 
tesan who was converted to sainthood. 

The cast will be as follows: Maria, 
Charlotte Boerner; the Pilgrim and 
Zosimo, Nelson Eddy; the Sailor and 
the Leper, Alfio Tedesco; a Mate, the 
Blind Woman and the Angel’s Voice, 
Helen Gleason; and the Second Mate 
and the Beggar, Myrtle Leonard. Ar- 
mando Agnini will be the stage man- 
ager. The scenic and costume designs 
for the performance are by Nicola 
Benois. 

Following its New York premiere, 
“Maria Egiziaca” will have its first 
European performance at the Augus- 


teum in under Bernardino 
Molinari. 

The setting for the work is novel. 
The stage reveals a large closed trip- 
tych, which is opened by two angels. 
The first scene shows the harbor of 
Alexandria, where Maria begs a young 
sailor and a pilgrim to take her on a 
voyage. The pilgrim refuses, but the 
sailor at length consents. In the second 
episode, Maria is seen before a temple. 
The pilgrim forbids her to enter, say- 
ing she is unclean. An angel appears, 
to whom she confesses her sins and 
enters the temple. The third scene is a 
desert, where Maria, now an old 
woman, comes to beg absolution from 
the dying Abbot Zosimo. In a scene of 


apotheosis, both prepare for heaven. 


Rome, 





CHICAGO SYMPHONY 


Stock Presents Novelties— 
Tibbett Heard in 
Recital 


BUFFALO, Feb. 20.—The Buffalo Mu 
sical Foundation orchestra series closed 
recently with a concert by the Chicago 
Symphony. Mr. Stock chose for the 
occasion an entire program of novel- 
ties. As a tribute to the late Vincent 
d’Indy, this composer’s “Wallenstein’s 
Camp” and his second symphony were 
played. Other numbers were a suite, 
Op. 1, by Dohnanyi, and a group of 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, orches- 
trated by Dvorak. The orchestra was 
in superb form, and, at both the even- 
ing performance and the matinee for 
school children, conductor and play- 
ers met with an enthusiastic reception. 

Paul Kochanski was heard in recital 
under the auspices of the Chromatic 
Club. Of special interest on his pro- 
gram were the unfamiliar G Major Al- 
legretto of Boccherini, and the three 
excerpts from Dohnanyi’s suite, “Ru- 
ralia Hungarica,” arranged by the com- 
poser for solo violin. Pierre Luboshutz 
accompanied admirably. 

Lawrence Tibbett drew an immense 
audience when he sang in the Consis- 
tory in the Philharmonic series. His 
accompanist was Stewart Wille. 





PLAYS IN BUFFALO 


Roland Hayes attracted a large num- 
ber of admirers to Elmwood Music 
Hall, where he sang under the local 


management of Bessie Bellanca. Per- 
cival Parham supplied the accom- 
paniments. 


A concert of much interest was given 
here by an orchestra of Seneca In- 
dians led by Timber Wolf. Racial mu- 
sic and tribal dances made this an un- 
usually atmospheric and enjoyable per- 
formance. 


Budapest Quartet Appears 


The Budapest String Quartet again 
delighted Buffalo listeners at its sec- 
ond engagement under Symphony So- 
ciety auspices. Quartets by Haydn, 
Smetana and Beethoven formed the 
well-contrasted program. 

Mischa Elman was heard in recital 
on Jan. 27 in the Consistory, delight- 
ing anew by his beauty of tone and his 
art. He was accompanied by Carroll 
Hollister. 

Olga Samaroff appeared on Jan. 29, 
introducing the second series of fort- 
nightly student recitals in the concert 
hall of Denton, Cottier & Daniels. Mme. 
Samaroff gave two informative and in- 
spiring talks to teachers and students. 
She was an honor guest the follow- 
ing day at a luncheon in the Hotel 
Statler. 

Mary M. Howarp 





1932 Rich in Musical 
Anniversaries 


bh addition to the bicentenary of 
Haydn’s birth on March 31, 
this year contains a number of 
musical anniversaries. Orlando 
di Lasso, famous composer of the 
Netherland school, and after Pal- 
estrina the greatest of the six- 
teenth century, was born in 1532. 
Muzio Clementi, a respected com- 
poser and a famous performer 
whose studies laid the foundation 
for modern piano technique, died 
on March 10, 1832. Johann Chris- 
toph Friedrich Bach, a son of 
Johann Sebastian, who was kapell- 
meister at Biickeburg and com- 
poser of a number of now-for- 
gotten works, was born June 21, 
1732. Manuel Garcia, identified 
with early operatic productions in 
New York, and a tenor and com- 
poser in his own right, died June 
2, 1832. Charles Lecocq, composer 
of sparkling operettas, was born 
the following day. 

Among famous operatic works 
introduced a hundred years ago, 
Bellini’s “Norma” is noteworthy, 
and of those composed in 1732, 
Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona” 
still holds the stage. 











Heifetz to Return Next, Season for 
Coast to Coast Tour 


Following an extensive tour of the 
Far East and Europe and a summer 
holiday on the Continent, Jascha Hei- 
fetz will return to this country next 
October. He will remain here all next 
season, playing from coast to coast. 
Mr. Heifetz will make two appearances 
in Paris this spring, including one with 
orchestra and a recital at the Opéra, 
and will play in the principal cities of 
the Balkan countries, Hungary, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy and 
Spain. 


Works by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Given at 
Boston Reception to Composer 


Boston, Feb. 20.—A _ reception to 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, American com- 
poser, was given at the home of Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles Overlander, of 443 
Marlboro Street, on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 6. A program of her composi- 
tions was given by members of the Bos- 
ton Alumnae Club and Chapter of Mu 
Phi Epsilon, National Honorary Musi- 
cal Sorority. 
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Indianapolis Applauds Ten-Piano 


NDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 20.—A unique 
ten-piano ensemble concert was given 
by members of the Mu Phi Epsilon on 
the evening of Feb. 2 in Caleb Mills 
Hall, which was filled to capacity. The 
enterprise was a successful one, at- 
tracting music-lovers from surrounding 
towns as well as from this city. 

Mrs. Selma Searcy, president of the 
chapter, announced that the concert 
was given as a benefit for the scholar- 
ship fund. The pianists in the ensemble 
were Ernestine Fleming, Jeannette 
Harris, Myla Herrmann, Mildred Al- 
len, Harriet Payne, Ramona Wilson, 
Lucille Wagner, Edith Garrison, Fran- 
ces Benner and Sara Elizabeth Miller. 

Under the direction of Bomar Cra- 
mer, the ensemble played the “Tann- 
hiuser” Overture, the Minuet from the 
“L’Arlésienne” Suite of Bizet, the 
“Danse Macabre” by Saint-Saéns, “Tur- 
key in the Straw” by Guion, and the 
amusing variations by Edward Ballan- 
tine on “Mary Had a Little Lamb,” in 
the styles of ten composers, each played 
by one pianist. 

Several soloists were heard. A duet 
by Sara Elizabeth Miller and Geneva 
Potts, “Gracia” by Infante, was effec- 
tively played. Marie Dawsom Morrell, 
violinist, played Kreisler transcriptions, 
with Mrs. Frank T. Edenharter as ac- 
companist. Robbye Cook, coloratura so- 
prano, sang works of Delibes, Schubert 
and Handel, with Frances Benner at 
the piano. 


Symphony in Third Concert 


A very enjoyable concert was the 
third of the series given by the Indiana 
State Symphony on Saturday evening, 
Jan. 30, in Caleb Mills Hall. A popular 
program including Goldmark’s “Rustic 
Wedding” Symphony, the Overture to 
“Egmont” by Beethoven, three antique 
dances by Mozart and the “Nutcracker” 
Suite of Tchaikovsky, made a marked 
appeal to the audience. Ferdinand 
Schaeffer, the conductor, is developing 
the orchestra into a fine organization. 

A large audience applauded Rosette 
Anday, contralto of the Vienna Opera, 
in a recital given at the Academy of 
Music, under the auspices of the In- 
dianapolis Mannerchor on Sunday af- 
ternoon, Jan. 24. Her beautiful voice 
and superb artistry were recognized in 
arias from Mozart’s “Sextus” and 
Gluck’s “Orpheus” and Lieder by Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Strauss and Mahler. 
Frederick Schauwecker provided accom- 
paniments. 

Appearing under the sponsorship of 
the Schubert Memorial, Isabelle Yal- 
kovsky, pianist, played a recital pro- 
gram at Sculpture Court on Jan. 19. 
The artist played delightfully old and 
contemporary works. 


Myra Hess and Barrére Ensemble 
Heard 


Myra Hess, pianist, gave a recital in- 
cluding two Beethoven sonatas, before 
the members of the Indianapolis Man- 
nerchor at the Academy of Music on 
Feb. 7. Miss Hess is an established 
favorite with the Mannerchor audiences 
and aroused much enthusiasm. 

The Federation of Indianapolis Pub- 
lic School Teachers presented the Bar- 
rére Little Symphony, with Georges 
Barrére, conductor, in the last of its 
series, on Feb. 10, in Caleb Mills Hall. 
The excellent ensemble, playing here 
for the second time under the same 
sponsorship, delighted the audience. 

Of much interest was the concert of 
the choral section of the Matinee Mu- 
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Participants in a Recent Ten-Piano Ensemble Concert Heard in Indianapolis: First Row, Left, 
Ernestine Fleming, Jeannette Harris, Myla Herrmann and Mildred Allen. Upper Centre: Harriet 


Payne. 


Lower Centre: Frances Benner. At Right: Reading from Bottom, Ramona Wilson, Lucille 


Wagner, Edith Garrison and Sara Elizabeth Miller 





sicale, under A. Elmer Steffen, in the 
sculpture court of the John Herron Art 
Institute on Feb. 12. The chorus gave 
evidence of splendid rehearsing and 
sang beautifully. The assisting artist, 
Bomar Cramer, pianist, played in splen- 
did style. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


EVANS TO LEAVE POST 


Will Resign as Dean and Musical 
Director of Cincinnati Conservatory 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—Frederick 
Shailer Evans, dean of the faculty and 
director of music of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music, will retire 
from his work in the school at the end 
of the present year, according to a re- 
cent announcement. His retirement 
becomes effective at the end of the 
summer term in July. 

Mr. Evans has been associated with 
the Conservatory for forty-three years. 
He came to the school in 1889 following 
long study abroad, two years’ teaching 
in the East and concert activities as 
pianist here and in Europe. He has 
been dean of the Conservatory faculty 
for a number of years and was made 
musical director when the school be- 
came affiliated with the Cincinnati In- 
stitute of Fine Arts two years ago. 

Mr. Evans plans to give up all teach- 
ing and to devote his leisure to travel. 
No announcement had been made as to 
his successor. SAMUEL T. WILSON 











Cleveland Orchestra Gives Two Con- 
-erts in New Brunswick 


New BRUNSWICK, N. J., Feb. 20.— 
An enthusiastic audience gathered in 
the new gymnasium of Rutgers Uni- 
versity to hear the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, on the 
evening of Feb. 11. The program was 
an interesting one, opening with A. 
Walter Kramer’s transcription for or- 
chestra of the Bach Chaconne, and con- 
tinuing with the Tchaikovsky “Pathé- 


tique.” After the intermission, Mr. 
Sokoloff led the Menuet Antique of 
Ravel, Sibelius’s “Swan of Tuonela” 


and the Prelude to “Meistersinger.” 
Particularly outstanding were the per- 
formances of the Bach and Tchaikov- 
sky. The symphony received a glow- 
ing portrayal. 


In the afternoon, the orchestra, 


under Rudolph Ringwall, assistant con- 
ductor, played a young people’s con- 
cert, the program one of familiar 
works. These concerts are part of the 
University course, under the auspices 
of the Department of Music, Howard 
D. McKinney, director. 





INSTITUTE FORCES HEARD 





Maurice Hewitt Makes Cleveland Bow 
as Leader of Senior Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 
young musicians were heard in the 
semi-annual open student concert of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music in the 
John Hay High School Auditorium on 
Feb. 3. The first part of the program 
was given over to solo, ensemble and 
choral numbers. Appearing as soloists 
were: Ann O’Bryan, pianist; James 
Brooks and John Marsh, baritones; 
Elizabeth Stoeckler, soprano; Elizabeth 
Hill, ‘cellist, and Rose Bass, Ernest 
Kardos and Gorg Streett, violinists. 
Piano students who acted as accom- 
panists were Miss O’Bryan, Bessie 


20.—Seventy-five 
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Sharff, Lawrence Stevens, Birdina Hill 
and Estelle Berman. 

The Boys’ Trio, Lawrence Stevens, 
piano; Homer Schmitt, violin, and 
Robert Swenson, ’cello, performed the 
adagio and finale from Beethoven’s 
Trio No. 1. The Institute Madrigal 
Chorus, conducted by Ward Lewis, pre- 
sented a group of three works. 

Maurice Hewitt, head of the violin 
department, appeared for the first time 
publicly as conductor of the Senior Or- 
chestra, showing unusual ability. Both 
leader and performers were given an 
ovation after the presentation of the 
Overture to “Roi d’Ys” by Lalo. Ward 
Davenny played the first movement of 
the Schumann Concerto with the or- 
chestra, and Ethel de Gomez the last 
two. Both are piano pupils of Beryl 
Rubinstein. 


ROCHESTER FORCES 


Paderewski Appears in 
Recital—Bartlett and 
Robertson Heard 


ROCHESTER, Feb. 20.—The Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Bernardino 
Molinari conducting, was heard in the 
seventh matinee concert of the season 
on the afternoon of Feb. 5, at the East- 
man Theatre. The house was well filled 
and there was much enthusiasm shown. 
The program included Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony; “Spring” from the 
“Four Seasons” by Vivaldi, transcribed 
for string orchestra, organ and piano 
by Mr. Molinari; Wagner’s “Lohen- 
grin” Prelude, and Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice.” 

On Friday evening, Feb. 5, at the 
Eastman Theatre, Ignace Paderewski 
was heard in a recital of Bach, Chopin, 
Mozart, Debussy and Liszt works, by 
an audience that overflowed on to the 
stage and jammed the doors. The vet- 
eran artist astonished his hearers with 
the magnificent virtuosity of his play- 
ing. He added many numbers at the 
end of his program at the insistence of 
the audience. 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
were heard in a recital for two pianos 
at Kilbourn Hall on Feb. 2. They pre- 
sented a very well selected program. 
The audience was most enthusiastic, 

Mary ERTZ WILL 
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recent additions to the Witmark Library 
of chamber music. 


Two Precupves (C minor—A major) a , ‘ Chopin 
Transcribed for string orchestra 
By Mortimer WILSON 
SARABANDA ‘ , . ‘ ‘ ‘ , . Handel 
Transcribed for string orchestra 
By Mortimer WILSON 
SERENADE ; _ ° : , . e Widor 
For violin, ‘cello and piano 
Edited by Les M. Locknart 
ANDANTE from B flat major quartet , Dittersdorf 


Edited by Les M. LockHart 
ANDANTE from B flat major quartet. ‘ ; . 
Arranged for 3 violins and ‘cello 
By Lee M. LockHart 


M. WITMARK & 
Publications 
1650 Broadway, 


Dittersdorf 
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New York 
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THREE SUMMER SESSIORS 
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FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 


INTERNATIONALLY KNOWN MASTER TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


EDWARD COLLINS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST 


LEON SAMETINI | 


FAMOUS VIOLINIST AND TEACHER MAST 


WESLEY LA VIOLETTE ' 


WELL KNOWN COMPOSER AND THEORY TEACHER 


MME. DELIA VALERI MAURICE} AR 


DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGING WELL KNOWN 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST AND 
MASTER TEACHER 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


EMINENT HUNGARIAN PIANIST 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


MASTER PIANIST, CRITIC, TEACHER 





Only Members of the Faculty and Guest Teachers* Teaching This Summer Are Listed on This Page (Arranged Alphabetically) | 
PIANO VOICE CHURCH AND CONCERT 





Adelaide Anderson 
Alma Anderson 
Maurice Aronson 
Vera Kaplun Aronson 
Willa Bee Atkinson 
Viola Cole Audet 
Lawrence Beste 
*Elsie Barge 
*Mary Rives Brown 
Hannah Braverman 
*June Tracy Cain 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Anna Ring Clauson 
Edward Collins 
Dorothy Crost 
Kenneth Cummings 
Clara T. Dailey 
Mary E. Daniels 
Dorothy Desmond 
*Marjorie Dwyer 
*Evalie Martin Fisher 
Loretta Ford 
Frances Frothingham 
*Helen Gannon 
Rudolph Ganz 
Ruby Ginsburg 
Helen Greenebaum 
Gertrude Gahl 
Hyacinth Glomski 
Lela M. Gore 
Albert Goldberg 
Elizabeth Guerin 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Myrtle Hahn 
Eudora B. Harbers 
*Jewell Harned 


Cleo M. Hiner 
*Daisy Hoffman 
Mabel Wrede Hunter 
*Sarah Isaacs 

Bernice Jacobson 
Myra Seifert Johnson 
Evelyn M. Koch 
Max Kramm 

Grace Levinson 

Sara Levee 

Mollie Margolies 
*Alice Brown Marshall 
*Della Tully Matthews 
Dorothy Mendelssohn 
*Maurice Mount 
Laura Neel 

Prudence Neff 
*Mrs. Forrest Nixon 
Myrtle L. Oglesbee 
*Mrs. Hal Holt Peel 
Lillian Powers 
Alexander Raab 

Bess Resseguie 

Rose Sorkin 

Neda Z. Steele 
*Estella A. Striplin 
*Mrs. L. I. Taylor 
Vera Talbot 

Frank O. Thompson 
*Annette Walsh 

Jane Waterman 

C. Gordon Wedertz 
Merle McCarty West 
*Elisabeth J. Wiley 
*Gertrude Williamson 
*Esther Mills Wood 


Aurelia Arimondi 
*Elizabeth Aupperle 
Arch Bailey 

Blanche Barbot 

O. Stuart Barker 
*Frances Hovey Bergh 
Nina Bolmar 

*Eva Brown 

Gordon Campbell 
Faye Crowell 

*Ella Ann Davies 
*Lola Gibson Deaton 
Herman DeVries 
Cornelia Dungan 

*L. D. Frey 

Rose Lutiger Gannon 
Nellie Gardini 
*Maude Gutzmer 
Mabel Sharp Herdien 
*Ethel Louise Howard 
*Roy E. Jarman 


*Margaret MacConachie 


*Emily McKnight 


Blanche Barbot 


*Ward Baker 

Lois Dyson 

Max Fischel 
Maurice Goldblatt 
*Nan Gordon 

Guy Hartle 

Ray Huntington 
Christian Lyngby 


*Helen R. Marshall 
*Laura T. Martin 
*Pauline C. Morris 
Jessie W. Northrop 
*Ralph Page 

*Lillian H. Polley 
Frantz Proschowski 
Graham Reed 
Alvene Resseguie 
*Helen Olin Roberts 
Camille Robinette 
*Elizabeth Schmidt 
*Marie DeWild Scott 
*Estella A. Striplin 
Blanche Slocum 

G. Magnus Schutz 
*George Sutton 
John Thomas 

Mary W. Titus 
*Isaac Van Grove 
*Mme. Delia Valeri 


ORGAN 


Charles H. Demorest 
C. Gordon Wedertz 
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MOVING PICTURE 
ORGAN 


Charles H. Demorest 
Helen Greenebaum 


VIOLONCELLO 
Goldie Gross 


*Rennie Pedersen Walsh 


Vernon Williams 


VOCAL COACHING 


Florence Demorest 


VIOLIN 


*John C. McKenzie 
Rachel Major 
*Harry H. Ryan 
Leon Sametini 
Mary Towbin 

Anah Webb 
Michel Wilkomirski 
Jacob Wolf 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, 
COUNTERPOINT, | 
ORCHESTRATION, 

CANON AND FUGUE 


Gustav Dunkelberger 
Laura D. Harris 
Wesley La Violette 
Jane Waterman 
Franklin Madsen 
Nellie J. Moench 











DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable accommodations for men and women 
in college building. Piano furnished free with each room. Early 
reservation necessary. 


SELF-HELP OPPORTUNITIES 


Many self-help opportunities such as _ radio, movie-theatre, 
concert, church, orchestra, accompanying and part time posi- 
tions are available to students in Chicago. Placement Bureau. 


CHICAGO Musi 


66 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (cittsestitine) CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ST SESSION—MAY 16 TO JUNE 23-SIX WEEKS 
OND SESSION—JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6—MAJOR SESSION—SIX WEEKS 
ED SESSION—AUGUST 8 TO SEPTEMBER 17—SIX WEEKS 


| | HERMAN DEVRIES ISAAC VAN GROVE 


MASTER OPERA COACH AND VOCAL INSTRUCTOR NOTED OPERA COACH AND DIRECTOR 


MAX FISCHEL GRAHAM REED 


VIOLIN TEACHERS’ TRAINING DISTINGUISHED TEACHER OF SINGERS 


E,ARONSON NELLIE GARDINI 


ER OF TEACHERS PROMINENT VOICE TEACHER 


FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


MASTER TEACHER OF IMPROVISING 


ARCH BAILEY 


NOTABLE SINGER AND TEACHER 


PAUL BOEPPLE 


MASTER EXPONENT OF DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


ie 
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REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION 
CLASSES 


Vocal 


Frantz Proschowski 

Mme. Delia Valeri 
Violin 

Leon Sametini 

Michel Wilkomirski 
Piano 


Rudolph Ganz 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Alexander Raab 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSES 
Vocal 


Frantz Proschowski 
Graham Reed 
Mme. Delia Valeri 


Piano 
Rudolph Ganz 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 
Alexander Raab 
Edward Collins 
Julia Lois Caruthers 
Mollie Margolies 
W. Otto Miessner 


Violin 

Leon Sametini 

Max Fischel 

OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire- 
Action) 


Herman DeVries 
Isaac Van Grove 


CHURCH AND CHORAL COURSE 
C. Gordon Wedertz 


CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 
BATON AND CHORAL CON. 
DUCTING 

W. Otto Miessner 


MUSICAL CRITICISM 
Glenn Dillard Gunn 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Nellie J. Moench 
W. Otto Miessner 


DRAWING AND CORRELATIVE 
ART 


*Jewell Baker 


CREATIVE MUSIC INSTRUMENTS 
Nellie J. Moench 
*Jewell Baker 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
*Walton Pyre 
Mabel L. Howatt 
Lauretta McInerney-O’Brien 
Zerna Ruben 
*Aileen Tye 
*Helen Striblen Pyre 
Viola Roth 
Rose Schwartz 
*Emma Alexander 
*David W. Gavin 


CONCERT, LYCEUM, CHAUTAU- 
UA 


Q 
Mabel L. Howatt 


DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


*Paul Boepple 
Eleanor Harris Burgess 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
*Margaret Streeter 


DANCING (Toe, Ballet, 
Eccentric, Interpretative) 


Cecille Jean Barnett 


ACCOMPANYING (Voice, Violin, 
Opera) 


Isaac Van Grove 
Blanche Barbot 


HISTORY OF MUSIC 


*Franklin Madsen 
Gustav Dunkelberger 


IMPROVISING 
*Frederick Schlieder 


SOLFEGGIO 
EAR TRAINING 


Franklin Madsen 


Clog, Buck, 


SCHOOL BAND and ORCHESTRA 
LEADERS’ COURSE 


CLASS INSTRUCTION IN BAND 
AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA CON- 
DUCTING 


SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
ORGANIZATION 


Oscar W. Anderson 


All orchestral instruments not named above are taught by members of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 


ACOUSTICS OF MUSIC 
*Wm. Braid White 


PIANO TUNING COURSE 
George W. Thompson 


STRING AND PIANO 
ENSEMBLE 


Leon Sametini 
Michel Wilkomirski 


SAXOPHONE, CLARINET, 
CORNET 


Edmund Newmeyer 
*W. E. Beckhart 


TRUMPET 
Thomas D’Onofrio 


HARP 
Alberto Salvi 
Clara Thurston 
FRENCH 
Elizabeth Recht 


ITALIAN 
Amedeo Nobili 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


Teachers from Loyola 
University (Chicago) 
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BACHELOR AND MASTER OF MUSIC DEGREES 


are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the required knowledge, fulfill residence requirements, 


and pass satisfactory examinations. Minimum requirements in Summer Bulletin. 
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Lhe “Immortal Beloved” Who Guided Tchaikovsky’s Muse 





“|| Reminiscences of Famous Russian Composer by Czech Colleague Reveal Creator of 
the ‘‘Pathetique”’ Symphony as a Spirited Companion and Romantic Lover 








ship.” The Russian composer was of 
high stature, his beard was tinged with 
grey; his eyes were blue and beautiful, 
and when he smiled he flashed three 
gold teeth. 

I made the acquaintance of Peter 
Ilyitch, as we used to cal] him, through 
Sophie Menter, the best pupil of Franz 
Liszt—the only one to whom the good 


tuoso, Popper, became her husband, but 
she secured a divorce and fell in love 
with Tchaikovsky. Incidentally, his 
best work, “Eugen Onegin” (after 
Pushkin), is dedicated to her, and she 
was the model for Tatiana in this work. 


life, one of the gayest artists I have 
ever known. He was full of jokes, of 
sparkling humor, and his soul was 
kindness itself. I often said to him: “If 
you don’t stop, I'll have heart failure.” 

His great kindness and warm heart 





were proverbial in Petersburg. Hun- 
dreds of poor people always waited for 
him—even in street cars—and always 
he had rubles and kopeks in his vest 
pocket for them. 

In a letter he wrote to me, he said: 
“I like to be generous, for has not 
Christ said, ‘Their good deeds will fol- 
low them’?” 


A Question of Interpretation 
He could, however, lose his temper 


Franz Liszt, the Innocent Cause of a Quarrel 
Over Interpretation Between Sophie Menter 
and Tchaikovsky 


upon occasion. When, in December, 
1888, he conducted his opera “Eugen 
Onegin,” given in Prague for the first 
time, his fee was not commensurate 
with the occasion. Tchaikovsky was 





Peter Ilyitch Tchaikovsky, Intimate Glimpses of 
Whose Career Are Given by the Czech Com- 
poser, Carl Navratil 


angry, and wrote to me that he would 
not come to Prague again. 

In a letter to me, Sophie Menter once 
told this anecdote: “Peter is angry with 
me. I don’t know why. Recently I 
played his piano concerto for him, but 
he was not pleased with the perform- 
ance. We quarreled and I said: ‘This is 
how Franz Liszt taught it to me.’ Then 
he answered: ‘But this is how Tchaikov- 
sky will teach it to you!’ Then he 
slammed the door and left.” 


Delayed American Visit 


He often made plans to go to Amer- 
ica, especially because he wished to see 
—as he told me—his “History of Mu- 
sic,” on which he lectured at the Mos- 
cow University, translated into Eng- 
lish. 

At one time he abandoned his plans 
for an American tour because he feared 
seasickness. The delayed visit was, 
however, made in 1891, when he con- 





“MUCH FORCE AND FIRE”—New York Times 
MARIA 


SAFONOFF 


PIANIST 


NEW YORK RECITAL 
CARNEGIE HALL, JAN. 25, 1932 


“A pianist of fine musicianship and taste.” —New York Sun. 
“A pianist of sincerity and discrimination.” —H. T.: New York Times. 
“Her selections were not the inspiration of the showman but rather of 
the artist.” —CGuster Davidson: New York Daily Mirror. 
“She played in a particularly delightful manner.” 

—Pitts Sanborn: New York World-Telegram. 


—Grena Bennett: New York American. 


“A fluent and dependable finger skill.” —Jrving Weil: New York Journal. 


MANAGEMENT: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 E. 43rd ST.. NEW YORK 
Sewsnwey Pianv 














ducted four concerts in New York, in 
connection with the dedication of Car- 
negie Hall, and also made appearances 
in Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


Admired Wagner 


Although he was not a follower of the 
Wagnerian ideal, he told me that he 
preserved as sacred letters of Wagner 
which Menter bought for him in Ber- 
lin. Of course, he had in all his works 
the personal and Russian dramatic 
trends. 

Tchaikovsky wrote the texts for sev- 
eral of his operas and songs. In plan- 
ning some of his works, Sophie Menter 
was his adviser. She also passed on 
his piano compositions for corrections. 
His “Mazeppa,” “The Enchantress” and 
“Pique-Dame,” it has been said, were 
created because of her special wish. 


His Tragic Death 


It is an infamous lie that Tchaikov- 
sky poisoned himself. The fact is that 
after a dinner he drank of the polluted 
water of the Neva River and contracted 
cholera. His death followed in three 
days. 

He once wrote to Mme. Menter—the 
beautiful woman, the great arti8t and 
the immortal lover of his genius: 
“Where Abelard and Heloise are living 
now, we shall meet again.” As in life, 
so in art it is always a case of “Cher- 
chez la femme.” 





VARIED CONCERTS ARE 
SAN ANTONIO FEATURE 





Hortense Monath Impresses in Piano 
Recital—Russian Chorus Is Heard 
in Visit 

SAN ANTONIO, Feb. 20.—Hortense Mo- 
nath, pianist, was heard in recital on 
Jan. 25 in the Beth-El Community Au- 
ditorium, sponsored by the Beth-El 
Sisterhood. A discriminating audience 
bestowed high praise upon the young 
artist for her impressive rendition of 
the Brahms F Minor Sonata and num- 
bers by Chopin, Albeniz, Godowsky 
and Lecuona. 

The Russian Cossack Chorus. led by 
Sergei Sokoloff, completely filled San 
Pedro Playhouse on Jan. 26, when it 
was presented by the Tuesday Musical 
Club in the third of its series of four 
musicales. A program of ballads and 
folk-songs in native tongue was given 
with skill and tonal effectiveness. 

The Chaminade Choral Society, a 
department of the Tuesday Musical 
Club, of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is 
president, was heard in its annual con- 
cert recently. Deems Taylor’s “The 
Highwayman” was the chief offering. 
Walter Dunham is the conductor, and 
Mrs. Robert Newnam chairman of the 
chorus. Soloists were George Baker, 
Jr., baritone, and Ruth Howell, violin- 
ist. The accompanists were Vesta 
Hastings Bryan and Jewell Carey. 

GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER 


MILAN, Feb. 15.—An opera, “King 
Lear,” with a libretto by Giovanni Pa- 
pini, has been completed by Vito Fraz- 
zi. It is said to be under consideration 
for production at La Scala next season. 
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ST. LOUIS FORCES 
PRESENT NOVELTIES 


Works by Ellis Levy and 
Mihalovia Have 
Premieres 


Sr. Louts, Feb. 20.—The twelfth pair 
of concerts by the St. Lows Symphony 
Orchestra, under the bstem of Viedimir 


G Minor Symphony. Mr. Golkkchmann 
brought out with rare skill all its 
delicacy, grace and beasty. On this 
occasion also there was heard the first 
performance im Amerika of i the 
“Cortége des Divimité: Inferzales” of 
Marcel Mihalovici. This werk proved 
interesting for its prepalsive rhythms 
and strange harmonies. Other uum 
bers heard were Debussy’s “Nuages” 
and “Fé@tes,” and Bach’: Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3, im G Majer, the pre- 
gram closing with Ravel's “Bolero,” 
which was given a shillfel perform- 
ance. 

For the third popular comert, given 
on Feb. 3, Mr. Golscimnamm and his ocr- 
chestra gave the premiere of a “Valse 
Ballet” by Ellis Levy, assistant con- 
certmaster of the orchestza. This 
proved to be a joyous and buoyant 
number. The composer was recalled 
several times by an enthusiastic andi- 
ence. The high poimt of the evening 
was reached im a performance of Men- 
delssohn’s Ttaliam Symphesy, which 
had an effective reading by both con- 
ducior and ensemble. Other works in- 
cluded the overture tm Ressimi’s “Bar- 
ber of Seville,” the Saimit-Saéus “Danse 
Macabre” and the “1812” Overture ef 
Tchaikovsky. 


Stravinsky Oencerte Heard 


The program of the thirteenth pair 
of symphony concerts, on Feb 5 and 
6, was one of the most imieresting of 
the season so far. Strawimsky’s Con- 
certo in D, for wiolm and orchestra, 
with Samuel Dushkim, wiolimist, az sole- 
ist, was presented. The werk creaiied 
an intense interest amemg large andi- 
ences at both performances, and was 
well received. Mr. Dushkim played tie 
solo part skillfully and brillizmiily, bat 
his large, firm tome wes heard to 
better advantage im his two encores, a 
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Nice Hails Mozart Festival by 


Artists from Vienna and Berlin 


prelude im E Major and a Gigue by 
Bach. Mr. Golschmann gave a most 
remarkable accompaniment, never for 
eme moment failing to give perfect 
suppert. An important feature of the 
program was Beethoven’s First Sym- 
phemy. The program opened with 
Mozart’s Overture to “Don Giovanni,” 
and clesed, with a most stirring per- 
formance of the Polovetsian Dances 
frem Borodin’s “Prince Igor.” 

G. Calvin Rimggenberg, newly ap- 
peinted organist of St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal Church, gave an organ recital on 
Feb. 7 before a large audience. Mr. 
Rinmggenberg is a musician of wide 
experience and since coming here has 
beem appointed director of the chapel 
echeir of Washington University. His 
pregram included works by Bach, Men- 
delssohn, César Franck, Guilmant, 
Reger, Schubert, Bonnet and Elgar- 
Lemare. Susan L. Cost 





OMAHA OPERATIC GROUP 
GIVES “FAUST” IN ENGLISH 





Leeal Seciety under Artistic Direction 
ef Thea Meeller-Herms Wins 
Plaudits with Gounod Work 


Omana, Feb. 20.—The Society of 
Grand Opera in English, Mme. Thea 
Meeller-Herms, vocal and dramatic 
director, presented Gounod’s “Faust” 
om the evening of Feb. 7 in the Central 
High School Auditorium. 

Stanley Jan Letovsky conducted, and 
Henri Scott, bass, was the guest artist 
im the role of Mephistopheles. An ova- 
tiem greeted Mr. Scott, who gave a 
gripping characterization and sang 
with dramatic force and superb voice. 
Leland D. Wykoff was a virile Faust 
and sang with tonal beauty and fine 
regard for his work. 

Margaret Borson Arthur was a per- 
feet type for Marguerite. Her voice has 
a lovely lyric quality, fresh and youth- 
full. Melanna Damm _ Icken, as 
Martha gave a spirited performance. 
Frank Underwood filled the role of 
Siebel most satisfactorily, and Edward 
Hellman, an excellent Valentine, acted 
and sang with authority. 

The orchestra was made up of play- 
ers from the Omaha Symphony and 
chorus, and singers from local choral 
erganizations. Mme. Herms deserves 
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ICE, Feb. 10.—A brilliant Mozart 

Festival was given here by artists 
from the Vienna and Berlin State 
Operas, under the baton of Franz von 
Hoesslin, in January. Three admirable 
performances were given by the artists, 
who were also heard recently in a sim- 
ilar series in Paris. 

The season was arranged by André 
Mertens of Berlin and Paris, in co- 
operation with Edouard Baudoin and 
M, Bruni. The Nice Opera had placed 
its entire equipment at the disposal of 
the visiting forces and of Dr. Pauly, 
the régisseur. 

The performance of “Marriage of 
Figaro,” which opened the season on 
Jan. 15, demonstrated the brilliant 
achievements of von Hoesslin as a con- 
ductor. The cast included Lotte 
Schoene as an admirable Susanna; 
Kathe Heidersbach as a vocally fine 
Countess; Ilse Ruziczka as a sprightly 
Cherubino; Henrich Rehkemper, an at- 
tractive Figaro, and M. Ahlersmeyer, an 
authoritative Almaviva. 


Fine Ensemble Work 


“Enlévement au Serail” was delight- 
fully given as the second opera on Jan. 
20. Mme. Schoene as Blondine, Fritzi 
Jokl as Constanza, Kremer in the tenor 
role, Leufkétter as Pedrillo, Norbert as 
Osmin, and Ahlersmeyer in the spoken 
role of the Pascha were able perform- 
ers. The drollery and charm of this 
opera were delightfully conveyed. Von 
Hoesslin adjusted the orchestra to the 
vocal demands of the singers with 
superb skill. 

The final performance was “Cosi fan 
tutte,” heard on Jan. 24, providing a 








André Mertens, of the German State Theatrical 
Agency, Who Arranged the Recent Mozart 
Festival in Nice 


brilliant conclusion to the series. Mmes. 
Schoene, Heidersbach and Ruziczka, 
and Messrs. Rehkemper, Kremer and 
Norbert, revealed themselves again as 
excellent singers. The ensembles in 
the sparkling work were especially at- 
tractive. M. von Hoesslin confirmed 
his reputation as a very competent con- 
ductor, and the stage production of Dr. 
Pauly was extremely skillful. 

Nice has seldom had so enjoyable an 
operatic series. The performances were 
well attended and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by the winter colony. 





much credit for the successful produc- 
tion. 

The fourth concert of the Tuesday 
Musical Club series took place on the 
evening of Feb. 8 at the Joslyn Memo- 
rial, when Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
was presented. A capacity house 
greeted the artist and prolonged ap- 
plause was elicited throughout the eve- 
ning. Hermann Reutter was a fine ac- 
companist. 


The Brahms Vocal Quartet was pre- 
sented in the Technical High School 
Auditorium on Feb. 5. An interesting 
program was given in costume. 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 





Emily Roosevelt, soprano, will be the 
soloist with the People’s Chorus of 
New York in the Town Hall on the 
evening of March 8. 
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“Tannhauser” Opens An- 
nual Series of Music- 
Dramas—“Tales of Hoff- 
mann” Added to Year’s 
Repertoire — Elisabeth 
Rethberg and Georges 
Thill Make Seasonal Re- 


entry in “Faust’”—Gan- 
dolfi Heard as New Scar- 
pia 


PART from the revival of “Lak- 

mé,” which is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue, the last fortnight at the 
Metropolitan Opera brought several 
events of considerable interest. The 
Wagner matinee cycle was opened with 
“Tannhauser” on Feb. 12, before a 
good-sized audience. 

Elisabeth Rethberg and Georges Thill 
made their first appearances of the 
season in “Faust” on the afternoon of 
Feb. 13, being welcomed by a loyal 
following. Alfredo Gandolfi sang his 
first Scarpia with the Metropolitan on 
the evening of Feb. 6, when he substi- 
tuted for the indisposed Scotti. “Tales 
of Hoffmann” re-entered the repertoire 
for this season on Feb. 11, with Lu- 
erezia Bori, Lily Pons and Leonora 
Corona as the triumvirate of heroines. 


The Fifth “Juanita” 


Suppé’s “Donna Juanita” was sung 
for the fifth time on the evening of 
Feb. 4, with the usual cast aniel by 
Maria Jeritza. The remainder of the 
cast included Mmes. Manski and 
Fleischer, and Messrs. Windheim, 
D’Angelo, Clemens, Laubenthal, Schiit- 
zendorf and Cehanovsky. Mr. Bodan- 
zky conducted. J. 


A Benefit “Lucia” 


For the benefit of Vassar College, 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” was sung at a 
special matinee on Feb. 5. Lily Pons 
assumed the title role and was ably 
supported by Mme. Egener and Messrs. 
Martinelli, De Luca, Bada, Altglass 
and Pasero. Mr. Bellezza conducted. 

N. 


“Ibbetson” Once More 


“Peter Ibbetson” was sung for the 
third time during the current season, 
on the evening of Feb. 5. Edward 
Johnson made his customary success 
in the name part. Miss Bori was an 
effective Duchess of Towers, and Law- 
rence Tibbett a sufficiently wicked 
Colonel Ibbetson. The remainder of 
the 1] y cast included Mmes. Swart- 
hout, urskaya, Falco, Egener, Do- 
ninelli and Biondo, and Messrs. Wind- 
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Fontainebleau School of Music 


Palace of Fontainebleau, France 
Directors: Ch.-M. Widor and Camille Decreus - Supervised by the French 
Government 


FOR SERIOUS MUSICIANS, both professional and amateur 


June 25 to September 25, 1932 
Greatest French Teachers, including Widor, Libert and Dupré, organ; André Bloch, 
ee and conducting; Nadia Boulan 
s of modern music and history of m 
| ef —~»_ 4 and Hewitt, violin; Paul Bazelaire, ‘cello and instrumental ensemble; 
randjany, rp; Litvinne, Roosevelt and Salignac, voice, repertory and mise-en scéne; 
Mme. Pillois, the French language; Fauchet, solfeggio. 


Tuition, Board and Lodging—$300.00, three months’ course; $225.00, two months’ 
course 


American Office: NATIONAL ARTS CLUB STUDIOS 
119 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Wagner Matinee Cycle Begun at Metropolitan 


heim, Rothier, D’Angelo, Paltrinieri, 
Picco, Gandolfi and Cehanovsky. Mr. 
Serafin conducted. J. 


A Second “Boccanegra” 


The second performance of Verdi’s 
“Simone Boccanegra” drew again a 
house of proportions at the matinee on 





Alfredo Gandolfi, Who Sang Scarpia in “Tosca” 
for the First Time at the Metropolitan 


Feb. 6. Lawrence Tibbett was once 
more acclaimed for his splendid sing- 
ing and fine dramatic portrayal of the 
name-part, and Mr. Pinza for his dig- 
nified and sonorous performance as 
Fiesco. 

The remainder of the cast, as at 
the previous hearing, included Mr. 
Martinelli and Miss Miiller, and, in 
lesser roles, Messrs. Frigerio, Ananian, 
Paltrinieri and Miss Besuner. Mr. 
Serafin led. ° 


A New Scarpia 


Owing to the sudden indisposition of 
Mr. Scotti, the Metropolitan audience 
on the evening of Feb. 6 heard a new 
ee in the person of Alfredo Gan- 

olfi. 

Mr. Gandolfi has sung the role with 
other organizations and won high 
approval. This was repeated by the 
audience which heard him on this 
occasion. After both acts, Mr. Gan- 
dolfi was the recipient of most enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The others in the cast included 
Mmes, Jeritza and Flexer and Messrs. 


Jagel, Bada, Cehanovsky, Malatesta 
and Picco. The work was led by Mr. 
Bellezza. J. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The Sunday Night Concert on Feb. 7, 
was for the Society for the Advance- 


r, harmony (the agacooetion and phil- 
ern music); Isidor Philipp and Decreus, 
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Carlo Edwards 

Ezio Pinza, Who Repeated His Fine Performance 

as Fiesco in the Second Hearing of “Simone 
Boccanegra”’ 


ment of Judaism. Rosa Ponselle was 
the principal star, singing arias from 
“Carmen,” “Tote Stadt” and “Afro- 
dite” by Romano Romani, the last con- 
ducted by the composer, who shared 
the applause. Miss Ponselle also sang 
song groups. 

The other artists appearing included 
Mmes. Doninelli and Swarthout and 
Messrs. Jagel, Basiola and Pasero. Mr. 
Pelletier conducted. N. 


“Barber” Opens Fifteenth Week 


The second performance of “Barber 
of Seville” began the fifteenth week of 
the season. Lily Pons again scored as 
a vivacious Rosina and again sang the 
“Pearl of Brazil” aria and “Lo, Here 
the Gentle Lark” in the Music Lesson 
Scene. 

Mr. De Luca was excellent in the 
title role, and Mr. Pinza was a master- 
ly Bartolo. Mr. Tedesco sang Lindoro 
in place of Mr. Tokatyan. Others in the 
cast were Mme. Wakefield and Messrs. 
Gandolfi, Malatesta and Paltrinieri. 
Mr. Bellezza was at the conductor’s 
desk. J. 


“Juanita” with Substitutes 


-“Donna Juanita” was sung for the 
sixth time on the evening of Feb. 10. 
Owing to the indisposition of Hans 
Clemens, the role of Gaston du Faure 
was sung by Max Altglass, and that of 
Eusebio by Ludwig Burgstaller. 

The remainder of the cast was as 
formerly, and included Mmes. Jeritza, 
Manski, Fleischer, Besuner and Flexer, 
and Messrs. Windheim, D’Angelo, 
Laubenthal, Schiitzendorf, Cehanovsky 
and Gabor. Mr. Bodanzky — 


The First “Hoffmann” 


For the first time this season, “Tales 
of Hoffmann” was sung on the evening 
of Feb. 11, with Frederick Jagel in 
the title role. The three heroines’ roles 
were assumed by Lily Pons, Leonora 
Corona and Lucrezia Bori, and the 
faithful Niklausse by Gladys Swarth- 
out. Coppelius, Dappertutto and Mir- 
acle were in the capable hands of 
Adamo Didur, Mario Basiola and Leon 
Rothier, respectively. The others in 
the lengthy cast were Henriette Wake- 
field and Messrs. D’Angelo, Bada, Alt- 
glass, Ananian and Picco. Mr. Has- 
selmans conducted. 

Miss Pons’s singing of the automaton 
was delightful in every way. Miss 
Corona made an alluring Giulietta, 
negotiating with skill the difficult 
music allotted to her. Miss Bori’s An- 
tonia was like Stevenson’s aunt, “pale 
penetrating and interesting,” also well 
sung. 

Mr. work as 


Jagel did excellent 
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Fernand de Gueldre 
Elisabeth Rethberg, Who Was Hailed by a Large 
Audience in Her Return to the Metropolitan as 
a Brilliant Marguerite 





Hoffmann and the other male voices 
were capably filled. D. 


“Tannhauser” Begins Cycle 


As the first of the special Wagner 
matinee cycle, “Tannhauser” was given 
on the afternoon of Feb. 12, the per- 
formance also marking the farewell of 
Maria Jeritza for the season. 

The cast was a notable one. In ad- 
dition to Mme. Jeritza as Elisabeth, 
Gertrude Kappel sang Venus, and 
Editha Fleischer the Young Shepherd. 
The title role was sung by Lauritz 
Melchior, Wolfram by Mr. Schorr and 
the Landgrave by Mr. Bohnen. The 
rest of the cast included Messrs. Clem- 
ens, Gabor, Paltrinieri and Wolfe. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted. 

The performance was a fine one in 
most respects and drew a full house 
with many standees. Mr. Melchior did 
the best Wagnerian tenor singing of 
the season. His “Romerzéhlung” was 
a fine piece of dramatic vocalization. 
Mme. Kappel’s Venus, while hardly 
voluptuous, was of dignified presence. 
Mr. Schorr’s work was artistic in every 
way. The others were adequate. 

Mr. Bodanzky’s conducting was ir- 
regular. The uncut Venusberg scene 
was splendidly done, but the March was 
taken so fast that the chorus galloped 
in like commuters catching the 5.15. 
Mr. Niedecken-Gebhard’s stage busi- 
ness was not any improvement on the 
older way. He omitted two charming 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Unusual Variety 





Solo and Ensemble Programs 
Bring Forth World’s Best 
Music for Delectation of 
Concert-Goers — Lotte 
Lehmann Triumphs in 
Second Recital—Supervia 
Creates Fine Impression 
in Local Debut—Roland 
Hayes Draws Large Au- 
dience 


HE curve indicating the number of 

recitals in New York is still high, 
although the season has passed its peri- 
helion. The quality of recitals has re- 
mained of a high order, drawing audi- 
ences of size and discrimination. The 
New York debut of Conchita Supervia 
was a feted event. Yehudi Menuhin 
was greeted by a large throng ait his 
second appearance of the season, as 
was Lotte Lehmann, soprano. Florence 
Austral was applauded in a well-chosen 
program. Muriel Kerr won high ap- 
proval in a difficult program. The 
League of Composers brought out new 
and different works in a well-attended 
concert. 


Frank Mellor, Tenor 


Frank Mellor, tenor, who has sung in 
various New York churches and with a 
well-known male quartet, gave a re- 
cital in the Barbizon on the evening of 
Feb. 2. 

Mr. Mellor’s voice is one of engaging 
quality and well produced, though he 
hardly seems to achieve its ultimate 
possibilities in the matter of volume. 
His program included arias from “Man- 
on,” “L’Africaine” and three Handel 
works. There was also a group of Ger- 
man lieder, an English group and “Ah! 
Moon of My Delight” by Lehmann. 
Malcolm Maynier proved a capable ac- 
companist. D. 


People’s Chorus of New York 


The People’s Chorus of New York, 
under Lorenzo Camilieri, gave a con- 
cert in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 4, as a benefit for the Berry 
Schools, Mount Berry, Ga. Rita Neve, 
pianist, was the soloist, playing effec- 
tively a Chopin Ballade and a Liszt 
Polonaise. 

The chorus sang a chorale by Bach, 
Handel’s Largo, “Goin’ Home” by 
Dvorak-Fisher, the Brahms Cradle 
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Song, MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” 
Elgar’s a in Summer,” and a 
the 


work by conductor entitled 





Dorothy Gordon Again Delighted a Youthful 
Audience in a Highly Varied Program 


“Angels.” The audience joined in sing- 
ing works by Franz and others. Mr. 
Camilieri, as is his wont, conducted 


from the piano. 


Biltmore Musicale 


The Biltmore musicale attracted a 
large audience on the morning of Feb. 
5. John Charles Thomas, baritone; 
Rosemary Albert, soprano and Herma 
Menth, pianist, were the soloists. 

Mr. Thomas was vociferously ap- 
plauded and was very generous with 
his encores. His well-chosen songs 
included works of Torelli, Arne, Schu- 
mann, Marx, Hutchinson, Charles, 
Wolfe and Head. 

Miss Albert, too, was received enthu- 
siastically. She revealed a voice of 
much sweetness and power, and her 


charming delivery of “Pace, pace,” 
from Verdi’s “Forza del Destino” 
proved convincingly that she is a 


singer of unusual gifts. Other num- 
bers, aside from several extras, in- 
cluded works of Richard Strauss, 
Dvorak and Tosti. 

Miss Menth disclosed commendable 
technique and pianistic ability in 
transcriptions by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, 
Brahms-Roder and Garner-Friedman 
and in the Liszt Rhapsodie No. 10. 
The accompanists were Lester Hodges 
for Mr. Thomas and Martin Gabowitz 
for Miss Albert. 


Dorothy Gordon in Recital 


Dorothy Gordon was heard in a cos- 
tume recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 6. Her program con- 
sisted of folk-songs of various nations, 
provided with local color by slight 
changes in costume and liberal season- 
ings of pantomime. The audience con- 
tained a large number of children, 
whose obvious delight at Miss Gordon’s 
portrayals was unbounded. 

The program opened with a group 
of sea chanties, followed by folk-songs 
of the Hebrides Islands, Ireland and 
England. Then Miss Gordon took her 
youthful audience to continental Eu- 
rope where they witnessed the appear- 
ance of, and sounds made by, Swedish, 
German, French, Alsatian, Italian, 
Spanish, and Russian peasants succes- 
sively. A group of American songs in- 
cluded several from California, and a 
number from North Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia and Kentucky. Miss Gordon 
was ably accompanied by Adele Hosten. 
Much enthusiasm was elicited from the 
audience throughout the program. 





in New York’s Concerts 
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Supervia Hailed in Debut 


The New York debut of Conchita 
Supervia, Spanish coloratura-mezzo, 
given in the Town Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 7, before an audience 
of unusual brilliance, heralded the ap- 
pearance on the New York horizon of 
a unique interpreter and one of the 
most alluring figures now before the 
public. 

The first group, in Italian, included 
Pergolesi’s “Se tu m’ami,” “Occhietti 
amati” by Falconieri, “Oh! che umore 





Conchita Supervia Showed Herself an Artist of 
Unique Gifts in Her New York Debut Recital 


stravagante” by Sartorio and the ex- 
acting air and rondo from Rossini’s 
“Cenerentola,” an opera in which the 
singer has won triumphs abroad. In 
these her voice was revealed as a 
warm though not very voluminous 
mezzo of wide range, its coloratura 
technique well developed, if the tone 
was not always wholly steady. 

It was in her two Spanish groups, 
given in striking costumes, that the 
real stature of the artist was revealed. 
A group of de Falla songs, ranging 
from the moody “Asturiana”’ to the 
pert “Cancion” and “Polo,” called forth 
a remarkable variety of tone color, 
extending from a most wooing legato 
to an almost savage employment of 
dark-colored chest tones. In _ such 
songs as Granados’s “El Majo Dis- 
creto” and the final “Chant eligiaque 
gitane,” a Gypsy lament arranged by 
Nin, there were a highly original vocal 
technique and a projection of authentic 
racial emotion which is personal and 
inimitable. 

The applause of the audience was 
punctuated by bravos. At the close, 
many encores were given, including 
two works in English. Boris Kogan 
was a skillful accompanist. M. 


League of Composers 


The League of Composers gave the 
second concert of its ninth season on 
the afternoon of Feb. 7, in the audi- 
torium of the French Institute. First 
performances of a number of works 


25 


by young European composers were 
presented. 

A string quartet by Mario Bruschet- 
tini, admirably performed by the 
Perolé Quartet, Joseph Coleman and 
Max Hollander, violins; Lillian Fuchs, 
viola, and Julian Kahn, ’cello, proved 
to be very interesting in spots although 





Egon Petri Strengthened in a Second Recital the 
Fine Impression Made at His Recent Debut 


somewhat derivative. A group of mod- 
ern Viennese piano compositions by 
Egon Wellesz, Paul Pisk and Joachim 
Stutschevsky were given very musi- 
cianly readings by Gabriella Pessl. A 
striking contrast in modern idioms was 
furnished by this group. The Wellesz 
numbers were of the extremely cerebral 
type usually associated with the music 
of this composer; the style of Pisk, on 
the other hand, was distinctly rhap- 
sodic; and the Stutschevsky “Hebraic 
Dance Airs” recalled the work of Bloch, 
to which, indeed, they added little that 
was new. 

Naoum Blinder, violinist, and Evsei 
Beloussoff, ‘cellist, played an exceed- 
ingly difficult duet for these two in- 
struments by Erwin Schulhoff, young 
Czech composer. The work was orig- 
inal in style and had a folk character 
which was a distinct relief from the 
general atmosphere of intellectuality 
that pervaded the program. The job 
of playing it was done excellently. 

The program concluded with two 
songs and a composition for ’cello and 
piano by Alexandre Mossoloff, the for- 
mer sung by Ray Porter Miller, and 
the latter played by Olga de Strou- 
millo, pianist, and Mr. Beloussoff. 
While the rendition of these works was 
all that could be asked, the works 
themselves seemed to this reviewer to 
be lacking in architectural subtlety. 

The concert was attended by a smal! 
but enthusiastic audience. 


Florence Stern Makes Debut 


Florence Stern, soprano, winner of 
a gold medal in the New York Music 
Week contests several years ago, made 
her debut in a recital at the Barbizon- 
Plaza on the evening of Feb. 7. 

The young artist revealed a clear 
lyric voice of considerable warmth and 
showed skill in interpretation. The 
program included two works by Mo- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 25, 1932 


Fine Lieder and New Edition of Haydn Sonatas Issued 





Von Hausegger Writes Excellent Lieder 
to Old German Poems 


“Drei Lieder nach Altdeutschen 
Dichtungen” (Three So: to Old Ger- 
man Poems) and “Drei Gesinge 
nach Mittelhochdeutschen Dichtungen” 
(Three Songs to Medieval German 
Poems) by Sigmund von Hausegger, 
issued by Ries & Erler, Berlin, con- 
vince us once more that this Austrian 
composer, who lives in Munich, is one 
of the really worthy lieder composers 
of our time. 

Dr. von Hausegger’s art is unsensa- 
tional, he makes no attempt to floor his 
hearer, he indulges in no lurid effects. 
He is interested in translating his 
poet’s thought and is remarkably suc- 
cessful in his effort. These six new 
songs are not in the same vein as his 
songs of years ago. He has become 
more restrained; his art has ripened; 
the introspective side has been devel- 


The first set of songs mentioned 
above consists of “Reisesegen” to an 
old twelfth century poem; the second 
“Bienensegen,” a delicate bit, to a 
tenth century poem, and a fetching 
“Tanzliedchen,” thirteenth century as 
to text. They are for mezzo-soprano 
voice and are issued singly. 

Under one cover come the other 
three songs, ‘“Liebesklage,” “Der 
Falke” and “Liebeslied,” the first and 
last thirteenth century poems, the first 
a folk text, while the middle one is ac- 
credited to “Der von Kiirenberg.” 
These are for mezzo-soprano, viola and 
piano, the combination which Brahms 
used in his “Geistliche Lieder.” 

Dr. von Hausegger is at his very 
best in these, of which the last “Liebes- 
lied” is, in the writer’s opinion, one of 
the outstanding German lieder of mod- 
ern times. It has a nobility, a poly- 
honic richness, a bigness and under- 
ying sincerity that few of the so-called 
advanced younger composers ever at- 
tain. To them, this countryman of Hugo 
Wolf is a conservative. i e. he is a 
composer of far greater gifts than the 
young German and Austrian composers 
who today are so much more frequently 
performed. We should like to hear 
these von Hausegger songs from an 
artist like Sigrid Onegin. She could 
do justice to them, as could her accom- 
plished accompanist, Hermann Reutter. 


Adolfo Betti Edits Haydn Sonatas 
for Violin and Piano 


Much neglected in recent years, the 
nine Sonatas, which Josef Haydn wrote 
for violin and piano, are a very treas- 
urable portion of the great Austrian 
composer’s chamber music. What 
more appropriate than a new edition 
of them in this bicentennial year! 
From G. Schirmer, Inc. (in its series 
known as Schirmer’s Library), the 
lovely sonatas gs edited by a vio- 
lin and chamber music authority, 
Adolfo Betti, who, known everywhere 
as first violin of the famous Flonzaley 
Quartet, ought to be known as well as 
one of the most profound musicians of 
our day. Mr. Betti is a very modest 
artist; he is a true artist. His most 
marked qualities, observed in his note- 


worthy career, are his sincerity, his 
adherence to the highest standards and 
his humility in the presence of great 
rt 


art. 
These have enabled him to treat 
these Haydn sonatas as they should be 


Apeda 
Adolfo Betti Has Edited Superbly a New Edition 
of Haydn’s Sonatas for Violin and Piano 





edited. In his edition one finds all in 
the spirit of the music in hand. Mr. 
Betti has phrased, fingered, bowed in 
real classic fashion, so that the player 
will be enabled to perform these works 
properly. There is a brief foreword, 
in which the editor calls attention to 
the amusing crab-canon in the minuet 
of the fourth sonata and to the eighth 
and ninth sonatas, which are Haydn’s 
own transcriptions of his string quar- 
tets, Op. 77, Nos. 1 and 2. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Betti will 
give us other admirable editions of sig- 
nificant works in the violin — 


Charles Dodane Writes Piano Work 
in Medieval Setting 


The “Conte Chevalresque du Moyen 
Age,” Op. 4, of Charles Dodane (Paris: 
Maurice Senart) is a pleasing piano 
composition consisting of three move- 
ments, all of a rather Chopinesque 
character. Although avowedly a so- 
nata, its general style is more that 
of a suite. It is program music, more 
or less freely constructed, and pianis- 
tically it should prove very grateful. 
The three movements are entitled re- 
spectively, “Un Cheval, des Armes et 
un Peu d’Amour,” “La _  Veillée 
d’Armes,” and “Chevauchée Fantasti- 
que.” Ss. 


Edward Margetson Sets Two Favorite 
Poems for Mixed Voices 


Two unusual examples of the art of 
choral writing for unaccompanied 
mixed voices are Edward Margetson’s 
“QO Mistress Mine” and “Now Sleeps 
the Crimson Petal.” (New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro.) 

Mr. Margetson, a young Negro com- 
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JOHN McCORMACK sings the Irish Song 


THE GARDEN WHERE THE PRATIES GROW 
by SAMUEL LIDDLE 
Hear His Victor Record No. 1553-B 


GUSTAV HOLST’S — HEART WORSHIPS 
will be sung over Station WJZ Sunday Noon—12:15 February 28 
by GEORGE RASELY 


Both of these songs issued by 
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‘two octaves apart.” 


poser, has not only given us some 
charming musical ideas in these part 
songs, but he has shown himself a mu- 
sician who can weave his choral voices 
adroitly, in true madrigal style, giv- 
a6 music that is genuinely choral 
n x 

His “O Mistress Mine” is one of the 
best settings we know of this bit of 
Shakespeare, while his “Now Sleeps 
the Crimson Petal” rivals the famous 





Siegmund von Hausegger, Whose New Songs 
Reveal Again His Distinction as a Lieder Com- 
poser 


Roger Quilter setting for solo voice of 
the Tennyson poem, a setting which 
has been unrivalled until Mr. Marget- 
son’s, ° 


Guy Maier Adapts Bach Inventions for 
Two Pianos 


Guy Maier has made a fine con- 
tribution with his adaptations for two 
pianos, four hands, of five Bach “Two 
Part Inventions” (New York: J. 
Fischer & Bro.). 

What Mr. Maier has done is to set 
the original music so that, as his fore- 
word puts it, “each pianist plays either 
the treble or bass part with both hands 
He gives his rea- 
sons for making the adaptations, and 
they are sound ones. There are inter- 
esting suggestions as to how to perform 
the pieces, and footnotes in the pian- 
ist’s genial and clever manner. 

Excellent phrasing and fingering are 
indicated to aid the student. One of 
Mr. Maier’s reasons for these adapta- 
tions is that there is but a “small 
amount of interesting music of this 
grade written or arranged for two 
pianos.” He is right in this. A. 


a — Briefer Mention — = 
For the Piano 


“Dixie Night” is a slow waltz by 
Charles Repper, another example of 
this Boston composer’s tasteful and 
charming melodic invention, exquisitely 
harmonized and replete with those 
touches which make his light music so 
alluring. He has also made a song 
version of the piece, which is equally 
good. It is issued in high ond low 
keys. (Charles Brashear.) 


Part Songs For Male Voices 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has made a 
superb and individual setting of Mase- 
field’s “Sea Fever” with a finely turned 
piano part that supplies just the right 
color, from its bold opening chords to 
its final pianissimo phrase against the 
chorus’s sustained A Major chord. 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 

Brahms’s “My Little Maid Has Lips 





of Rose” is well a = [7 =. 
D. Patterson, with Engl text by 
Ruth Laves, supplying a delightful, 
jolly song for program purposes. (G. 
Ricordi & Co.) : 

“The Windy Night” by Lois Towns- 
ley, a presto setting of Stevenson’s 
poem, appears in a male voice arrange- 
ment by Teith Stevens. It is very at- 
tractive. (G. Ricordi & Co.) 

Albert Stoessel has made a fine suite 
of “Three Traditional Negro Spirituals” 
in his settings for male voices of “Steal 
Away,” “Religion Is a Fortune,” “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot.” They are made 
to be used with strings and h ac- 
companiment, or piano, the pri edi- 
tion being with the latter. 

Credit is given the late Harvey 
Worthington Loomis for the harmoni- 
zation of “Religion Is a Fortune” and 
David Stevens for the others. Mr. 
Stoessel has been eminently practicable 
in his choral writing and so these set- 
tings should be used widely. They are 
issued under one cover. (C. C. Birchard 
& Co.) 


For Violin 


Concertino No. 2, by Rudolph R. 
Reisa (Chicago: Clayton F. Summy 
Co.) Ample practice in the difficulties 
of the first to third positions. 

“Serenade Basque” (Esprit du Soir) 
by Charles Dennée, transcribed by Al- 
fred Moffat (Boston: The Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). Dreamy, yet pronounced 
rhythms—suavement, espressivo, then 
tranquillo. 

“Two Guitars” (New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc.). A traditional Russian 
gypsy air well known to patrons of 
balalaika orchestras, transcribed for 
violin, with piano accompaniment by 
Godfrey Ludlow. For a fiddler’s lighter 
moments, 


Songs 


Charmingly melodious are two songs 
by the Chicago composer, J. Lewis 
Browne. “Till Stars and Night De- 
part,” words by Ethel Campbell, has 
genuine folk quality and is effective in 
high and low keys. It is dedicated to 
Mary Garden. “In the Sleepy Country” 
is a setting in attractive style of a 
Frank L. Stanton poem. High and low 
keys appear. The first song is published 
by the Boston Music Co., the second by 
Wm. E. Ashmall & Co., Boston. 

“The Lamp” is a really fine piece of 
concert song written for high voice by 
that gifted woman, Annabel Morris Bu- 
chanan. A Teasdale poem serves as in- 
spiration for this warmly inflected 
music, dedicated to Sue Harvard. It is 
an Oliver Ditson publication. 


Miscellaneous 


Two works by Erik Satie appear 
from the Universal Edition, Vienna, for 
which Associated Music Publishers, 
Inc., New York, are sole agents. They 
are his “Mercure” and “Genevieve de 
Brabant,” both posthumous pieces. The 
former is a ballet—Satie calls it “poses 
plastiques”; the latter is issued in an 
edition for voice and piano, some of the 
vocal music for solo voice, some of it 
for chorus. It is typical Satie, which 
amounts to saying that it is as puz- 
zling music in 1932 as it ever was. 


Sacred Music 


“Heav’nly Spirit” (H. W. Gray Co.) 
by Edwin Wareham is a very acceptable 
song for low or medium voice, quite un- 
original, but well written and pleasing. 

wo excellent masses are issued by 
the St. Gregory Guild in Philadelphia. 
A “Missa Gratia Plena” by Geremia M. 
Fabrizi may be sung by unison chorus, 
by two part male voices, two part fe- 
male, or soprano, tenor and bass, or 
mixed voices. The organ part is simple. 

The “Missa in honorem Sancti Galli” 
by the Rev. F. T. Walter is a work of 
decided worth, containing much fine 
writing. It is for mixed voices and 
organ. 














PAIR OF NOVELTIES 


Works by Krenek and Holst 
Given by Symphony— 
Thibaud Is Soloist 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 20.—The perform- 
ances of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
and. of the Franck Symphony, at the 
fifteenth and sixteenth pairs of con- 
certs by the Cincinnati Symphony, 
caused these concerts to be ranked 
among the finest of Eugene Goossens’s 
first season with the orchestra. 

Besides the superb presentation of 
the Beethoven music at the last con- 
certs in January, there were notable 
performances of the Bach Violin Con- 
certo in E Major, and of the Chausson 
“Poéme” by Jacques Thibaud and the 
orchestra. The local premiere of 
Krenek’s Little Symphony was of con- 
siderable interest. The program ended 
with a delightful performance of the 
“Looking-Glass Insects” from Deems 
Taylor’s “Through the Looking-Glass,” 
in observance of the Lewis Carroll cen- 
tenary. 

The concerts which included the 
Franck Symphony also brought beau- 
tiful performances of the same com- 
poser’s Symphonic Variations for piano 
and orchestra and of de _ Falla’s 
“Nights in the Gardens of Spain” with 
Henri Deering as soloist. The ballet 
music from Holst’s “The Perfect Fool” 
proved a delightful novelty. 





Hindemith Work in Premiere 


The second concert by the Cincinnati 
Wind Ensemble was given at the Hotel 
Gibson on Sunday, Feb. 7. Paul Hinde- 
mith’s “Kleine Kammermusik fiir 
Fiinf Blaser,” Op. 24, No. 2, was given 
its American premiere. It was mag- 
nificently played by Ary Van Leeuwen, 
flute, Joseph Elliott, clarinet, Marcel 
Dandois, oboe, Max Hess, horn, and 
Hans Meuser, bassoon. Eugene Goos- 
sens’s “Pastorale and Harlequinade” 
for flute, oboe and piano, was charm- 
ingly presented by Messrs. Van Leeu- 
wen and Dandois and Mme. Karin 
Dayas. Appearing as assisting artist 
was Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, who 
sang exquisitely Beydt’s “La Flute 
Verte,” with flute obbligato, Spohr’s 
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GOOSSENS CONDUCTS Young Singer Wins NewYork Contest 





© International 


Leading Figures in the Contest for the Best Child’s Voice in New York, Recently Held by the 


Ampico Piano Corporation. 


Pauline Page, the Winner, Is Seen on the Platform at Left. Others 


in the Picture, Left to Right Are: Front Row, Romano Romani, Rosa Ponselle and Mario Basiola; 

Second Row, Hans Clemens, Leonard Liebling, Leopold Godowsky and the Duchesse de Richelieu; 

Back Row, Standing, Berthold Neuer, Minna Noble; Mrs. Page, Mother of the Winner; Marek 
Windheim and, at Extreme Right, Vincenzo Bellezza 


CONTEST for the best child’s 

voice in New York, held in Am- 
pico Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 30, 
was won by Pauline Page, eleven-year- 
old singer. The prize of an Ampico 
grand piano was awarded to little Miss 
Page on the nomination of a jury 
which included a number of prominent 
singers and other celebrities. 

Included among the judges were 
Rosa Ponselle and Lily Pons, sopranos 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Romano 
Romani, composer and_ conductor; 
Leonard Liebling, music critic; Bert- 


hold Neuer and F. H. B. Byrne, of 
the Ampico Corporation; Victor Har- 
ris, conductor; the Duchesse de Riche- 
lieu, S. L. Rothafel (“Roxy”); Harry 
Rowe Shelley, composer; Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, concert manager; Wilfred 
Pelletier, conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan; Dr. Hanns Niedecken-Gebhard, 
stage director of the same opera house; 
Fanny Hurst, noted writer, and others. 

Miss Page, a resident of the Bronx, 
won the prize against a large number 
of contestants, many of whom showed 
excellent schooling. 





“Wiegenlied” with clarinet obbligato, 
and Bach’s “Sich tiben im Lieben” with 
oboe obbligato. The program ended 
with a Sextet by Ludwig Thuille. Add- 
ing greatly to the interest of the after- 
noon were the program comments given 
by Lillian Tyler Plogstedt. The con- 
cert was given under the management 
of Burnet C. Tuthill. 

Nearly all of the city’s largest mer- 
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cantile concerns joined in observing 
Tuesday, Feb. 9, as “Living Music 
Day.” Orchestras and various ensemble 
groups were engaged to play in various 
stores during shopping hours. 

Ted Shawn and his dancers were re- 
cently presented in a successful pro- 
gram under the management of J. Her- 
man Thuman. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 
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Soloist: Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
Feb. 5, 1932, Eugene Goossens, Conductor 


PIANIST 
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NEWARK PLAYERS 
PRESENT CONCERTS 


Symphony and “Y” En- 
semble Heard—Wallen- 
stein Is Soloist 


Newark, N. J., Feb. 20.—The Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Newark gave the 
second concert of its season in the 
Broad Street Theatre on Jan. 24 with 
Armand Balendonck conducting. The 
program opened with James P. Dunn’s 
Passacaglia and Theme Fugatum, after 
the performance of which Mr. Dunn 
read a congratulatory telegram from 
Governor Moore, who was unable to 
attend. Arthur Peterson, pianist, gave 
a fine performance of Franck’s “Vari- 
ations Symphoniques.” 

The “Y” Symphony Orchestra opened 
its season on Jan. 19 before an audi- 
ence that filled Fuld Hall to capacity. 
Alfred Wallenstein, ’cellist, won great 
applause for his performance of the 
Saint-Saéns Concerto in A Minor. The 
orchestra, under the direction of Philip 
Gordon, won notable success in a pro- 
gram that included the first movement 
of Schubert’s C Major Symphony, the 
same composer’s “Alfonso and Estrella” 
Overture, and Strauss’s “Wein, Weib 
und Gesang.” 





Lyric Club Gives Concert 

The Lyric Club, George Mead, con- 
ductor, pleased a large audience in the 
Mutual Benefit Auditorium on Jan. 27, 
giving a varied program of works for 
women’s voices. The program included 
Mr. Mead’s own “Saturday Sailing,” 
and “December and June” by Arthur 
Woodruff, conductor emeritus. 

PHILIP GORDON 





Florence Symphony Orchestra of Chi- 
cago Heard in Concert 


CHICAGO, Feb. 20.—The Florence 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by P. 
Pacini and A. Ricordati, gave a pro- 
gram made up of compositions by Ma- 
renco, Rossini, Rachmaninoff, Dvorak, 
Zach, Puccini and Tchaikovsky, with 
Tasia Bernice Ecker, dramatic so- 
prano, and Maria Michelini, violinist, 
as soloists, at the Germania Club on 
Feb. 7. M. M. 
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=x’ DEERING 


Soloist: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Feb. 13, 1932, Bruno Walter, Conductor 





ee 


“There was much applause for Mr. Deering.” 
—New York Tribune, February 14, 1932 


. considerable technical facility—rare artistry— 
thorough musicianship—he was recalled many 


times.” y 6, 1932 


. his splendid playing made a profound impres- 
sion. He has every qualification necessary, includ- 
ing ample technique, good legato, a beautiful sing- 
ing tone, and a superb rhythmic sense.” 





. His performance was delightful in beauty of 
finger work, exquisite finish and poetic conception.” 


—New York Sun, February 15, 1932 
6, 1932 


. played with a certain straightforwardness and 
musicianship which vastly pleased his hearers.” 


—Cincinnati Times-Star, February 6, 1932 





ee. “Mr. Deering received a popular ovation that was 


prolonged for many recalls.” 
—New York Times, February 14, 1932 
Personal Representative: MARTHA W. ANGIER, 1324 Harbert Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





(Steinway Piano) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for February 25, 1932 








Beethoven, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and 


Mendelssohn Works in Four New Albums 
“By the Dise="Riminators 








Mengelberg and the “Eroica” 


Willem Mengelberg conducted a 
recording of Beethoven’s “Eroica” with 
the New York Puiiharmenic Symphony 
before he left New York several sea- 
sons ago, and it has recently been re- 
leased as Victor Masterpieces Album 
No. 115. It serves as a reminder of 
how faithfully Mengelberg can play 
Beethoven, for it is an excellent set, 
and the only fault to be found with it 
is that the recording is not always as 
sonorous as the ear demands. 


Debussy, Selected 


A rather strange choice, if it is 
meant to be representative, was exer- 
cised by Leopold Stokowski when he 
made Victor Masterpieces, Album 116, 
of Debussy works with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. It contains the 
“Danse Sacré” and “Danse Profane,” 
in which the harp plays as excellently 
as possible against the slow tempos set 
by the leader and his strings. 

There are also records of the 
“Nuages,” and Mr. Stokowski’s ar- 
rangement for orchestra of “La Cathé- 
drale Engloutie,” one of the charming 
piano pieces. In the former, the pace 
is so languid that much of the effect 
is destroyed. The album is completed, 
for what reason we cannot imagine, 
by the Polonaise from “Mignon”—in- 
cidentally, the best record of the set. 


Horowitz Plays Rachmaninoff 


Rachmaninoff’s Third Concerto, in D 
Minor, has been recorded by Victor 
(Masterpieces No. 117) on five twelve- 
inch discs, with the G Minor Prelude 
on the odd side. The orchestra is the 
London Symphony under Albert Coates 
and the soloist, Vladimir Horowitz. 

This work is, in itself, less interest- 
ing than the same composer’s Second 
Concerto. Mr. Horowitz, who made 
his American debut in the work, plays 
it satisfactorily on the set, and Mr. 
Coates conducts deftly. There are 
some faulty proportions here and there. 
but, as a whole, it is a good recording. 
The Prelude, on the odd side, is not 
impressive. 


Harty Conducts Mendelssohn 


Columbia’s Masterworks No. 167 is 
Mendelssohn’s Fourth Symphony, in A 
Major, known as the “Italian.” The 
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Willem Mengelberg Whose Excellent Record- 
ing of the “Eroica” with the Philharmonic Has 
Been Released. 


is the Hallé and the con- 


orchestra 
ductor is Sir Hamilton Harty. There 
are three double twelve-inch discs. 

Of several recordings of the work, 
the one in question is the best. Sir 
Hamilton gives a brilliant and inter- 
esting reading of the pellucid score. 
Particularly well played is the salta- 
rello in the last movement. While the 
symphony as a whole has obviously 
dated, it is still charming music and 
the set well worth having. 





e DISC BRIEFS e 











“Ruesy.” Arthur Honegger’s very 
empty orchestral piece, which he hoped 
to be a successor to his “Pacific 231,” 
played by a symphony orchestra under 
the composer’s baton. Necessary for 
those who stock their record libraries 
with all contemporary music, and only 
for them. Columbia. 


Two ARABESQUES. These two early 
Debussy pieces are played, one on each 
side, by Walter Gieseking in that per- 
fectly simple and fluid manner which 
makes his playing so alluring. Crystal 
clear is his technique, limpid his tone, 
exquisite his articulation. Columbia. 

“EINE KLEINE NACHTMUSIK.” Mo- 
zart’s famous piece for string orches- 
tra played by an unnamed orchestra 
under Bruno Walter. If you admire 
Herr Walter, you will enjoy it. If you 
love Mozart, ditto. It is a masterpiece 
of interpretation and is well recorded. 
Two dises. Columbia. 


“ON THE STEPPES OF CENTRAL ASIA,” 
by Borodin. Albert Coates with the 
London Symphony gives a very exag- 
gerated performance, destroying the 
charm of this little work. One disc, 
Victor. 

“SIEGFRIED IpyL,” by Wagner. Bruno 
Walter made these two Columbia discs 
with an anonymous orchestra. They 
are charming, the conductor’s concep- 
tion of the work being a veracious one. 
Not as well played or recorded, how- 
ever, as conducted. 

“PRELUDE A L’APRES-MIDI D’UN 
FAUNE,” Orchestra of the Concerts 
Straram, Walter Straram conducting. 


Columbia, double twelve-inch disc. A 


good record technically, bringing out 
all the inherent beauties of the score. 

SCHUMANN’S “WANDERERS NACHT- 
LieD” and ScHUBERT’s “AM MEER” sung 
by Friedrich Schorr to piano accom- 
paniment by Dr. J. Jager. Both songs 
are beautifully sung. Mr. Schorr’s fine 
yess at its best. One ten-inch Victor 
ise. 


STOKOWSKI LEADS 
HAVANA ORCHESTRA 


Philadelphia Conductor Is 
Warmly Received in 
Cuban Capital 


HavaANA, Feb. 20.—The sensation of 
Havana’s musical season has undoubt- 
edly been Leopold Stokowski’s conduct- 
ing of the Havana Philharmonic Or- 
chestra on the morning of Jan. 24 at 
the National Theatre. The conductor 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra led the 
local forces in the Prelude to “‘Meister- 
singer.” The appearance of Mr. Sto- 
kowski was received with protracted 
applause, and an enthusiastic ovation 
greeted him with the last notes of the 
work. 

This concert was also notable for the 
Cuban debut of George Copeland, who 
played “Hispania” by Cassado, a Span- 
ish Fantasy for piano and orchestra. 
He won sincere applause for his inter- 
pretation, being obliged to play two 
encores. Pedro Sanjuan, conductor of 
the Havana Philharmonic, opened the 
program with Glinka’s “Kamarinskaia” 
and played two excerpts from his own 
“Liturgia Negra,” entitled “Inicia- 
cién” and “Babaluayé.” The latter was 
repeated after prolonged applause. 

Mr. Copeland gave a piano recital at 
the National Hotel under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic on Jan. 26. His 
interesting program comprised works 
by Corelli, Bach, Chopin, Debussy, Ra- 
vel, Satie and the Spanish composers 
Albéniz, Samper, Nin, Pittaluga and 
de Falla. Mr. Copeland’s playing won 
enthusiastic applause. 

Mr. Stokowski spent a week in Ha- 
vana before leaving for Mexico. Dur- 
ing his stay in Cuba, the famous musi- 
cian visited Cienfuegos and other Cu- 
ban cities, and learned something of the 
typical Cuban music, in which he was 
greatly interested. 

The Pro-Arte Musical Society pre- 
sented three concerts by the Barrére 
Little Symphony at the Auditorium re- 
cently. These concerts were well at- 
tended and warmly applauded. 





Violin Recitals Heard 


Harry Braun, violinist, played for 
Pro-Arte on Jan. 2. He was very ably 
accompanied by Jascha Fischermann, 
who also appeared recently at the Na- 
tional Theatre as assisting artist and 
acompanist to the young Cuban violin- 
ist Marta de la Torre. After an ab- 
sence of three years from her country, 
Miss de la Torre reappeared as an ar- 
tist of commendable and pleasing at- 
tributes. The program opened with 
Handel’s Sonata in A Major, which was 
followed by a Mozart-Kreisler Rondo. 
Other composers on the program were 


Cyril Scott, Dinicu, Hubay, de Falla and 
Valdez. A C4pricho Cubano composed 
by Marta de la Torre was greeted with 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. Fischermann played works by 
Tchaikovsky-Arensky, Michailovsy and 
Pribik, giving as encores compositions 
by Corelli and Prokofieff. 

The Havana Symphony Orchestra, 
under the leadership of Gonzalo Roig, 
gave its January concert at the Na- 
tional Theatre on Jan.17. The orchestra 
played exceptionally well Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony, a group of composi- 
tions by Liadoff, César Cui, Tchaikov- 
sky and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, the Prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and the “Rienzi” Over- 
ture. 


New Choral Society Makes Debut 


An interesting concert was given at 
the National Theatre on Jan. 21. It 
marked the first appearance of the 
newly formed “Sociedad Coral de la 
Habana,” under the direction of Maria 
Munoz de Quevedo. The program in- 
cluded polyphonic works of Orlando di 
Lasso, Bach, Vittoria, and the Cuban 
composer Guillermo Tomas. “En mi 
rancho bonito,” a Mexican song, beau- 
tifuly arranged for six voices by Man- 
uel Rivera Baz, and the Cuban “son” 
“El Caballo Blanco” by Alejandro G. 
Caturla, written for six voices and so- 
prano solo, were both well received by 
a large audience. 

José Echaniz is just back from the 
United States, where he played five 
concerts in various cities, including 
Chicago. He is to play two recitals 
with the Pro-Arte Society this week. 

NENA BENITEZ 





London Quartet to Give New York 
Premieres 


The New York premieres of the new- 
ly-discovered Haydn Quartet in E Flat, 
Op. 1, No. 1, and of Malipiero’s “Can- 
tari alla Madrigalesca” will be given 
by the London String Quartet in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 29. 
The Malipiero work is dedicated to Mrs. 
Elizabeth S. Coolidge and was first 
played by this organization in Paris 
last October. The Haydn work was 
found in the Library of the Royal 
Academy of Music, London, by Marion 
M. Scott. 





Hans Barth to Be Heard in Concert 
and Radio Programs 


Hans Barth, pianist, will be heard in 
recital in Baltimore on March 14, and 
in Cleveland on April 24. Mr. Barth 
will play in a Haydn concerto for 
harpsichord and orchestra and a Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody over the NBC 
radio network on March 6 at 6.30 p. m. 

Mr. Barth will demonstrate an elec- 
tronic piano-organ, invention of Ben- 
jamin F. Miessner, radio inventor of 
Short Hills, N. J., in the Engineering 
Auditorium on Friday evening, Feb. 26. 
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Grainger Appointed Head of Music 
Department at New York University 





ERCY GRAINGER has been ap- 

pointed head of the music depart- 
ment of the New York University 
College of Fine Arts, according to an 
announcement made by Chancellor 
Elmer Elisworth Brown on Feb. 8. 
Mr. Grainger will succeed Albert 
Stoessel, former head of the depart- 
ment, who is now director of the opera 
department at the Juilliard Graduate 
School. He will begin active duties at 
the beginning of the University year 
next September. In addition to super- 
vising the work of the department, Mr. 
Grainger will teach classes in musical 
appreciation and in composition. The 
appointment will not interfere with his 
fulfilling of concert engagements. 


Mr. Grainger, a native of Australia 
and an American by naturalization, 
was born at Brighton, Melbourne, July 
8, 1882. He studied piano first with 
his mother from the age of five to ten 
years, then with Louis Pabst in Mel- 
bourne for two years, and for six years 
with James Kwast in Frankfort. He 
made his debut at Melbourne at the 
age of ten. He was chosen by Grieg 
to play that composer’s Piano Concerto 
at the Leeds Festival in 1907. 

Following successful concert tours of 
Europe, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, Mr. Grainger came to 
America in 1914, making his New York 
recital debut early in 1915. He has 
since lived in this country, serving 





Percy Grainger, Noted Pianist and Composer, 
Whe Will Direct the Music Department of 
New York University Next Autumn 


during the war as a bandmaster in the 
U. S. Artillery Corps and later as an 
army band instructor. He became an 
American citizen in 1918. 

Mr. Grainger since 1911 has made 
appearances as conductor of his works 
im many countries. He was married 
to Ella Viola Strom, sculptress, in the 
Hollywood Bowl in the summer of 1928. 





Marguerite Hawkins Heard in Many 
Concert Engagements 


Marguerite Hawkins, lyric coloratura 
soprano, was guest soloist with the 
Troy Vocal Society, of Troy, N. Y., con- 
ducted by Elmer A. Tidmarsh, in its 
concert in Music Hall in that city on 
the evening of Jan. 21. The visiting 
artist sang an aria from Rossini’s 
“Barber of Seville” and songs by Hahn, 
Grieg, Shaw, Hageman, Carey and 
other composers, winning a warm ova- 
tion. H. Townsend Heister was the ac- 
companist. 


Miss Hawkins was heard in recital at 
the Hotel Astor in New York on Feb. 
15, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Women’s Club. She was also heard 
as soloist with the Morristown, N. J., 
Orchestral Society on Feb. 16, and with 
the Floral Park Women’s Club, Floral 
Park, L. I., on Feb. 17. April engage- 
ments include appearances in Sauger- 
ties and Newburgh, N. Y., and Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The soprano will be the soloist im the 
annual musical service of the Syracuse 
Choir Chapter of 490 singers, under 
Dr. Howard Lyman,in Syracuse, N. Y., 
on March 20, when Dubois’s “Seven 
Last Words” will be sung. On March 
10 she will sing for the Brooklyn Col- 
ony of New England Women at the 
historic Pouch Mansion, giving Colonial 
songs in costume. 

Miss Hawkins has been an artist 
pupil of Claire Kellogg for ‘the last 
five years. 


Josef Lhevinne to Give New York 
Recital 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist, will present 
a program of Brahms, Liszt, Chopin, 


Scriabin and Balakireff at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, Feb. 27. 


Leis von Haupt Gives Program of 
Native Music in Chalif Hall 


Lois von Haupt gave a concert of 
American music for spinet and piano in 
Chalif Hall on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 
14. The program, arranged as a fitting 
observance of the Washington bicen- 
tennial, was exclusively of American 
music, ranging from Colonial to ultra- 
modern. In attractive early costume, 
Miss von Haupt played skillfully works 
of Hopkinson, Carr, Cole, Jarvis, 
Palma, Moran and other composers of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, on the spinet and piano, and 
later appeared in modern dress to in- 
terpret piano works of Powell, Lane 
Copland, MacDowell, Dett, Ornstein and 
Schelling. 

The spinet used by the artist was of 
considerable historic interest, as_ it 
dated from Washington’s day. The 
program was received with enthusiasm 
by the audience. M. 


Nine Martini Reengaged by Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company 


The Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany has announced that Nino Martini, 
youthful Italian tenor, who appeared 
with outstanding success in “Rigoletto” 
and “Pearl Fishers,” has been reen- 
gaged by the company for several per- 
formances next season. 





Johnstown Gives Memorial Concert for 
Adeliph M. Foerster 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Feb. 20.—The fifth 
annual memorial concert in honor of 
the late Adolph M. Foerster was given 
at the First Presbyterian Church on 
the afternoon of Feb. 7. The concert 
was participated in by Harriet Hosmer, 
organist, Mary Redmond, violinist, 
William Roberts, ‘cellist, Emma Raab 
and Gertrude Rohde, pianists, and a 
mixed quartet composed of Mrs. W. S. 


Stephens, soprano, Mrs. Juan Smith, 
contralto, George B. Hunter, bass, and 
Edward A. Fuhrmann, tenor and di- 
rector. Mrs. Hilton Bowman played 
piano and organ accompaniments. 

The concert was given under the 
chairmanship of Emma Raab. 


BALTIMORE HAILS 
PHILADELPHIA MEN 


Reiner Presents All-Russian 
Program—Paderewski 
in Recital 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, with Fritz Reiner as 
guest conductor and Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist, as soloist, presented an 
all-Russian program on Feb. 10 at the 
Lyric Theatre. Glinka, Prokofieff, Stra- 
vinsky and Tchaikovsky were repre- 
sented with characteristic compositions, 
each of which was read with individual 
style by the conductor. The mastery of 
“Mr. Horowitz’s playing swayed the au- 
dience to enthusiasm. 

The recital of John Charles Thomas, 
baritone, with the assistance of Lester 
Hodges at the piano, on the afternoon 
of Feb. 5 at the Peabody Conservatory 
was an important occasion. Mr. Thomas 
was thoroughly convincing in his art 
and gave his Baltimore friends much 
joy with the sincerity of his program. 
As a tribute to Baltimore, Mr. Thomas 
presented “Ulysses,” a rousing song by 
George Siemonn, conductor of the Bal- 
timore Symphony. At its conclusion, 
the composer was called upon to rise 
and acknowledge applause. 


Paderewski Appears 


Ignace Paderewski appeared at the 
Lyric Theatre on Feb. 11, deeply im- 
pressing his audience in a program 
that will linger in the memory. The 
concert was sponsored by the Wilson- 
Greene Bureau. 

Charles Naegele, pianist, gave an in- 
teresting recital on the afternoon of 
Feb. 14 at Newcomer Hall. The con- 
cert was one of the series of programs 
given during the current season at the 
Maryland School for the Blind. Edith 
Gorsuch Onion has planned the series 
of bookings for the school. 

The Johns Hopkins Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Bart Wirtz, appeared at the 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium on Feb. 
14. The program included Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture and Second Sym- 
phony, Chabrier’s Habanera, an An- 
dante by Haydn, and Schubert’s 
“Marche Militaire.” 

The Grand Opera Repertoire Com- 
pany has given a recent series of per- 
formances in the Auditorium Theatre. 
In response to public demand, the orig- 
inal week’s series was prolonged an- 
other week. This group of singers has 
ingratiated itself with the conscien- 
tiousness of its presentations. 

FRANZ C, BORNSCHEIN 


Faculty Members Appointed to 
Brooklyn College 


The music department of Brooklyn 
College of the City of New York, of 
which Benjamin Grosbayne is head, has 
announced the appointment of three 
new members, Francis Child Lathrop, 
Marion Nugent and Anne Weeks. Mr. 
Lathrop, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, and a pupil of Nadia 
Boulanger and others in theory and of 
Hill and Hayot in violin, played for 
seven years in the St. Louis and Chi- 
cago Symphonies. Miss Nugent, a grad- 
uate of the Louisville Conservatory, 
studied violin with Auer for three 
years. Miss Weeks, soprano, studied 
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voice for six years in Italy with Villani, 
Anselmi and Delfrate, and has sung in 
opera in that country. 


ROSA PONSELLE TOURS 








Soprano Opens Extensive List of En- 
gagements at Hartford 


Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, inaugurated an extensive 
tour on Feb. 14 at Hartford, Conn., 
where she sang in the new Bushnell 
Memorial Hall. Following this, she 
appeared in Washington, D. C., on 
Feb. 17; Baltimore on Feb. 19; Cleve- 
land on Feb. 22, and Buffalo on Feb. 24. 

The tour is to continue with appear- 
ances in the following cities: Rochester, 
Feb. 26; London, Ont., Feb. 29; De- 
troit, March 2; Grand Rapids, Mich., 
March 4; Ann Arbor, March 7; Ober- 
lin, March 11; Indianapolis, March 14; 
Columbus, March 16; and Miss Ponselle 
will return to New York for a Town 
Hall benefit concert on March 21. 

The next appearances of the noted 
soprano are in New Haven on March 
80, in Orange, N. J., on April 1, and in 
Boston on April 3. She will conclude 
her tour in Pittsburgh on April 7. 
















ernst toch 
touring in America under the 
auspices of “pro musica” 











ernst toch is in the vanguard 


of contemporary musicians and com- 
posers. characteristics of his music are 
boundless energy, compact structure of 
form and style, and brilliance of musi- 
cal development, balanced by refresh- 
ing humor and wit bordering on the 
paradowical and a deep seated lyrical 
feeling. his piano compositions are 
among the best known in modern musi- 
cal literature, and, in common with his 


other works, have attained interna- 
tional significance. 
4 . 
music for piano a 
op. 31. burlesques $1.25 
separately “the juggler” 1.—- 
op. 32. three piano pieces 1.— 
op. 36. five capriccetti 1.25 
op. 38. piano concerto. piano score 4.— 
op. 40. “‘tane und spielstiicke” 1.25 
op. 47. sonata 2.50 
op. 48. “kleinstadtbilder’, 
easy pieces 1.25 
op. 55. ten concert etudes, 2 bks 
each 1.— 
op. 56. ten recital etudes, 2 bks 
each 1.— 
op. 57. ten medium-grade etudes, 
bks each 1.— 
op. 58. ten easy etudes 1.— 
op. 59. ten beginners’ etudes 1.— 


music for string instruments 


op. 87. two divertimenti for 

string duet: 

1. for violin € cello 2. 

2. for violin é viola 2.— 
op. 44. sonata for violin &€ piano 2.50 
op. 50. sonata for cello & piano 2.50 
op. 34. uartet for 2 violins, viola 

cello score 1.— 

op. 35. concerto for cello 4 cham- 

ber orchestra piano score 3.— 
op. 29. “the chinese flute’, cham- 

ber symphony for soprano 

é 14 solo instruments, score 1.50 

songs 

op. 40. nine songs for soprano 


with po. ace. 2.— 


music for orchestra 


op. 30. dance suite for chamber 

orch. score 3.— 
op. 33. five pieces for chamber 

orch. score 1.— 
op. 38. piano concerto with 

orch. score 15.— 
op. 39. music for wind 

orchestra score 12.50 


. 42. comedy score 12.50 
prelude to a fairy tale score 2,— 
op. 45. fanal for orchestra é 

organ score 10.— 
op. 48. motley suite -= 
op. 51. alittle overture score 2.— 


all musicians, professional and ama- 


teur, are cordially invited to visit our 
store, where the leading European 
publications are on display. a music 





room is available for your convenience 
ASSOCIATED & 
SIC PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


@ 25 West 45th Street, New York ©@ 
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HOOGSTRATEN GIVES 
FRENCH NOVELTIES 


Works of Debussy - Ravel 
and Braine Piece Given 
by Symphony 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.— Willem 
van Hoogstraten, conducting the Port- 
land Symphony in the eighth concert of 
its twenty-first season, on Feb. 8, was 
accorded an enthusiastic tribute, which 
he shared with his players. In the 
Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony, Mr. 
van Hoogstraten clearly announced the 
thematic material in the different 
choirs. New in the orchestra’s reper- 
toire were the Sarabande and Danse by 
Debussy-Ravel. The dances from 
“Prince Igor” closed the program. 

The novelty at the matinee concert on 
Jan. 31 was “S. O. S.,” a symphonic 
work of realistic tendencies by the 
American composer, Robert Braine. 
The Schumann Concerto in A Minor 
was played by Lillian Pettibone, stu- 
dent and teacher in Ruth Bradley 
Keiser’s studio for the last seven years. 
Miss Pettibone, winner in a contest con- 
ducted by the Symphony management, 
played with poise and convincing style. 

The Portland Junior Symphony, 
Jaques Gershkovitch, conductor, was 
heard in one of the best played pro- 
grams in its history on Feb. 6. Fred 
Rothchild, eighteen-year-old student of 
Mr. Gershkovitch, led the orchestra 
with skill in Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
Cave” Overture. Mary Bambery, aged 
sixteen, played the Allegro from Beeth- 
oven’s Concerto in C Minor with musi- 
cianly taste. Miss Bambery, a pupil of 
Frances Striegel Burke, won first place 
in a junior contest. The Parent-Teacher 
Association sponsored this concert. 


Wigman Hailed in Debut 


Mary Wigman, dancer, made an ex- 
ceptionally succesful debut here under 
the direction of Steers and Coman on 
Feb. 1. Her extraordinary originality 
in design was shown in excerpts from 
the “Shifting Landscape,” “Witch 
Dance,” “Monotony Whirl” and two 
“Gypsy Moods.” Hanns Hasting and 
Gretl Curth supplied the accompani- 
ments on piano and percussion instru- 
ments. 

Rarely does one hear so satisfying a 
program as that given by José Iturbi, 
pianist, on Jan. 29. The playing of 
sonatinas by Scarlatti, sonatas by 
Beethoven and Mozart, numbers by 
Liszt and several modern works created 
an insistent demand for encores. Selby 
Oppenheimer introduced Mr. Iturbi and 
the Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus 
here, the latter in a stirring program 
on Feb. 3. Serge Jaroff and his choir 
evoked ovations. All of these events 
took place at the municipal auditorium. 

Jean Kantner, baritone, of Seattle, 
and three resident musicians, Ruth 
Bradley Keiser, pianist; Sylvia Wein- 
stein Margulis, violinist, and Margaret 
Notz, accompanist, appeared in the first 
concert of the Western Concert Artists’ 
League in the Neighbors of Woodcraft 
Hall on Jan. 30. 

The Edelweiss Harmonie chorus, led 
by Herman Hafner, gave a benefit con- 
cert in Swiss Hall on Feb. 6. Mae Ross 
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VARIED RECITALS ENJOYED BY DALLAS 


Walker led a program given at the 
home of William Wallace Graham as a 
benefit for the scholarship loan fund 
of the Federation of Music Clubs on 
Feb. 3. Compositions of Evelene Cal- 
breath were presented by the composer; 
Otto Wedemeyer, baritone; Franck 
Eichenlaub, violinist, and Helen Levoff 
Westerman, mezzo-contralto. 
JOCELYN FOULKES 


John Frazer, ’Cellist, 
Heard in Faculty Event 
at Oberlin Conservatory 








John Frazer, Professor of Violoncello at Oberlin 
Conservatory, Who Was Presented in a Recent 
Successful Recital 


OBERLIN, Feb. 20.—John Frazer, 
professor of violoncello in the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, gave a fine re- 
cital on the evening of Feb. 12 in 
Warner Concert Hall. His program in- 
cluded the Sonata in G Minor by Ec- 
cles, the Concerto in D Major by 
Haydn, and the Sonata in F Minor by 
Jean Huré. Mrs. Mary U. Bennett, the 
assisting pianist, played with a sympa- 
thetic feeling for balance. 

Through other activities were sched- 
uled in Oberlin on that evening, a large 
group of people came to hear Mr. 
Frazer and went away thoroughly 
pleased. His playing at all times re- 
vealed a well-grounded musicianship 
and satisfying technical ability. His 
training has included several years’ 
work with Felix Salmond in the Juil- 
liard Graduate School and wide experi- 
ence in solo and ensemble playing with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and the 
Barbizon String Quartet. 


Rosette Anday Weds Bavarian Noble- 
man in New York 


Rosette Anday, Viennese contralto, 
was married to Baron Ernst von Ket- 
schendorf of Bavaria in the chantry 
of St. Thomas’s Church on Feb. 16. 
Mme. Anday, who is a member of the 
Vienna State Opera, and has sung at 
the Paris and Covent Garden opera 
houses, is at present making a concert 
tour here. Her husband is a distant 
relative of King Leopold of Bavaria. 





Lhevinne and Bonelli Among 
Concertgivers—Hadley 
Cantata Sung 


DALLAS, Feb. 20.—A large and en- 
thusiastic audience greeted Albert 
Spalding, violinist, at Fair Park Audi- 
torium on Jan. 25. This attraction was 
under the joint auspices of the Ameri- 
can Legion and Harriet Bacon McDon- 
ald, and was the third in the series. 
His program included a sonata in D 
Minor, Op. 108, by Brahms, the sonata 
in A Minor, Op. 91, for violin alone, by 
Max Reger, and shorter works by 
Chausson, Weber, Pilati, Fauré, De- 
bussy, and Sarasate. The accompanist 
was André Benoist. A number of en- 
cores were given. 

Mary Wigman appeared in a concert 
of her individualistic dance interpreta- 
tions on Jan. 26 at McFarlin Audi- 
torium. This was under the local direc- 
tion of the Civic Music Association. 
Dallas audiences had seen many famed 
dancers and awaited the noted German 
artist with interest. 

Assisting artists were Hanns Hasting 
and Gretl Curth, who played the accom- 
paniments. The concert was warmly 
received. 

Under the direction of Carl Wiese- 
mann, organist and choirmaster, the 
St. Mathew’s Cathedral Choir rendered 
a program of Wagner numbers on Jan. 
27. The soloists were Ernestine Nel- 
son, soprano, and Joseph B. Rucker, 
bass, who gave a splendid account of 
themselves. The chorus sang with fine 
musicianship. The program was re- 
peated at Texas State College for Wo- 
men in Denton on Feb. 7. 


Schubert Program Given 


The Schubert Choral Club, the oldest 
choral organization for women in Dal- 
las, honored Franz Schubert’s birthday 
with an all-Schubert program on Jan. 
31, at the Crystal ballroom of the Baker 
Hotel. Carl Wiesemann conducted. 
They were assisted by Warren Wood, 
baritone, and Ernestine Nelson, so- 
prano. A string quartet composed of 
staff artists from Radio Station WFAA, 
with Vin Lindhe, pianist, were heard 
in the “Forellen” Quintet. 

Frank and Lucy Renard, father and 
daughter, were presented in a two- 
piano concert at Highland Park Town 
Hall on Feb. 2, under the auspices of 
the St. Matthew’s Cathedral Club, an 
organization of young people. The pi- 
anists displayed versatility and played 
a varied program of great interest. 
Assisting on the program was Mrs. 
Walter J. Fried, violinist, who played 
a number of solos accompanied by Julia 
Graham Charlton. 

On Feb. 3, Ivan Dneproff, tenor, and 
head of the voice department at South- 
ern Methodist University, appeared as 
soloist in the second program of the 
Civic Federation musical education se- 
ries, singing Russian and Japanese 
songs. 

William E. Jones, tenor, David C. 
Hansard, violinist, and Russell C. Cur- 
tis, pianist, all members of music fac- 
ulty of Texas State College for Wo- 
men, at Denton, were heard at the 


Woman’s Forum in a splendid program: 
on the afternoon of Jan. 26. 

“The Japanese Girl,” an operetta by 
Charles Vincent, was given by the Trio 
Club under the direction of Mamie Fol- 
som Wynne at the Y. W. C. A. on the 
evening of Feb. 6. Mrs. Tom Barnes 
Sandefer was accompanist. An original 
prologue written by Mrs. Wynne was 
read. 

A program of songs of the South was 
recently given by Loraine Foster, dis- 
tant relative of the composer, Stephen 
Foster, at McFarlin Auditorium. A 
group of Stephen Foster’s songs were 
featured by the singer. A large audi- 
ence received Miss Foster with enthu- 
siasm. 

Richard Bonelli, baritone, was pre- 
sented in concert at McFarlin Audi- 
torium by the Civic Music Association 
on Jan. 12. Mr. Bonelli sang with 
expression and taste an aria from 
“Barber of Seville” and a wide variety 
of songs. Richard Wilens, the accom- 
panist, played solos. 

The first in a series of recitals spon- 
sored by the Civic Federation was given 
on Jan. 14 at the clubhouse by a string 
quartet composed of Alexander Keese, 
viola; Edward Cramer and Alice Hol- 
comb, violinists, and Louis E. Faget, 
’cellist. John Rosenfield, Jr., music 
critic of the Dallas News, was master 
of ceremonies. 


Lhevinne in Recital 


Josef Lhevinne, pianist, was heard in 
a private concert on Jan. 22 at Hock- 
aday School. He had been presented 
as the first attraction in the newly- 
organized Civic Music Association 
course in Fort Worth on Jan. 19. Some 
two hundred subscribers from Dallas 
attended, the courses being interchang- 
able. 

Under the auspices of the Cecilian 
Club, J. J. Patterson, baritone, of Fort 
Worth, Alexander Skavenna, violinist, 
and the Bel Canto Quartet were pre- 
sented in a program on the afternoon of 
Jan. 17, in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
Baker Hotel. 

Raphael Fleigel, a thirteen-year-old 
violinist, from Houston, played com- 
mendably in a program at the Highland 
Park Art Gallery, on the afternoon of 
Jan. 17. Ellen Moore, of Houston, was 
the accompanist. Lazelle Light, local 
pianist, was heard to advantage in a 
group of Liszt and Chopin composi- 
tions. 

Nino Ruisi, bass, who recently sang 
several roles in a local opera season, 
was presented in recital at Highland 
Park Town Hall, on the evening of Jan. 
21, by the Highland Park Society of 
Fine Arts. Mrs. LaRue Nelson, local 
soprano, was assisting artist. Accom- 
paniments were played for both sing- 
ers by Julia Graham Charlton. 

Led by Frank Renard, the Cecilian 
Singers gave Henry Hadley’s cantata 
“The Fairy Thorn” on Jan. 10 in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Baker Hotel. 
They were assisted by Lenore Hol- 
comb, ’cellist, and Lora Coston Bridges, 
soprano. MABEL CRANFILL 





Georges Enesco will give his only 
New York recital this season in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening, 
March 2. 








ANNE ROSELLE 


Prima Donna 


Soprano 


PHILADELPHIA 
GRAND OPERA 
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METROPOLITAN IN HARTFORD ‘MIGNON’ 


Metropolitan’s Fortnight of Opera 





(Continued from page 24) 

bits, the reception by Elisabeth of the 
old countess in Act II, and her scan- 
ning the faces of the returning pil- 
grims in Act III. Mme. Jeritza’s cos- 
tume for woodland meditation is still 
one to provoke unbridled mirth. Her 
singing was better than it has been at 
her most recent appearances A 


The Third “Simone” 


Verdi’s “Simone Boccanegra” was 
sung for the third time this season at 
the Metropolitan on the evening of Feb. 
12. Again Mr. Tibbett gave fine voice 
and dignified bearing to the titular 
character. Mme. Miiller looked well 
and sang dramatically as Maria-Amelia. 
Mr. Pinza’s Fiesco was a vocally su- 
perb one. Mr. Martinelli also was in 
good voice and won an ovation for his 
air in the penultimate scene. Mr. Fri- 
gerio made of Paolo a striking figure. 
Others heard were Miss Besuner and 
Messrs. Ananian and Altglass. Mr. 
Serafin conducted a smooth and at mo- 
ments a stirring performance. M. 


Rethberg and Thill Return 


The matinee performance of Gou- 
nod’s “Faust” on Feb. 13 signalized 
the return for the season of Elisabeth 
Rethberg, who sang Marguerite, and of 
Georges Thill, who sang the title role. 

Mme. Rethberg’s beautiful voice was 
heard to great advantage in Mar- 
guerite’s music, and she gave a sym- 
pathetic characterization of the part. 
Mr. Thill has sung better than on this 
occasion, but his performance was 
straightforward and well-balanced in 
characterization, and much of his work 
was of a high order. Mr. Rothier’s 
Mephistopheles had all its customarily 
subtle points. Mr. Basiola was Val- 
entine; Miss Besuner, Siébel. Mr. 
Ananian and Miss Wakefield completed 
the cast. Mr Hasselmans conducted. 


J. 
Popular Double Bill 


“Hansel und Gretel” for the third 
time, and “Pagliacci” for the sixth, 
made up the double bill for the popular 
Saturday night performance on Feb. 
13. 

The cast of Humperdinck’s fairy 
work was the familiar one and included 
Mmes. Fleischer, Mario, Manski, Wake- 
field, Flexer and Ryan, and Mr. Schiit- 
zendorf. Mr. Riedel conducted. 

In “Pagliacci,” Armando Borgioli 
sang Tonio for the first time here, win- 
ning great applause for his Prologue. 
Mr. Johnson repeated his careful and 
dramatic Canio, creating a furore with 
“Vesti la Giubba.” Miss Bori was a 
sympathetic Nedda. Messrs. Tedesco 
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Lawrence Tibbett as Colonel Ibbetson in Deems 
Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” 


and Frigerio sang the remaining parts. 
Mr. Bellezza conducted. D. 


The Fourth “Walkiire” 


The fourth “Walkiire” of the season 
was given on Feb. 15, with Géta Ljung- 
berg as Briinnhilde. An excellent cast 
included Maria Miiller as Sieglinde, 
Julia Claussen as Fricka, Lauritz 
Melchior as Siegmund, Siegfried Tap- 
polet as Hunding, and Friedrich Schorr 


as Wotan. Artur Bodanzky conducted 
with verve. 
Miss Miiller’s admirable work as 


Sieglinde made the first act a memo- 
rable one, and she was ably assisted 
by Mr. Melchior. Miss Ljungberg’s 
second act was not up to her usual 
standard, but as the evening pro- 
gressed she completely redeemed her- 
self, and the final scene with Wotan 
was beautifully done. Mr. Schorr’s 
Wotan was a masterly delineation 
phrased with sober clarity. The pro- 
duction as a whole was finely con- 
ceived, and lacked only adequate or- 
chestral resources to make it a super- 
lative one. 


Sunday Night Concert 


Soloists at the Sunday Night Con- 
cert on Feb. 14 were Lily Pons and 
Elda Vettori, sopranos; Doris Doe, con- 
tralto; Frederick Jagel and Edward 
Ransome, tenors; Armando Borgioli 
and Pavel Ludikar, baritones, the lat- 
ter substituting for Ezio Pinza, who 
was unable to appear. 

Miss Pons sang two songs by Zecchi 
and in a second group Saint-Saéns’s 
Théme Varié and an arrangement of 
Liadoff’s “Musical Snuffbox.” The 
other soloists were heard in arias from 
“Masked Ball,” “Don Carlos” and 
“Meistersinger,” and other favorite 
works, as well as duets from “Gio- 
conda” and “Andrea Chenier.” Wil- 
fred Pelletier conducted. J. 


“Ibbetson” for Fourth Time 


“Peter Ibbetson” had its fourth hear- 
ing of the current season on the even- 
ing of Feb. 17, Edward Johnson again 
giving his excellent performance in 
the name part and Lawrence Tibbett 
his artistically disagreeable one as 
Colonel Ibbetson. Miss Bori was the 
Duchess of Towers and Miss Swarthout, 
Mrs. Deane. Others in the cast included 
Mmes. Bourskaya, Wells, Divine, Falco, 
Lerch and Messrs. Rothier, Bada, D’An- 
gelo, Paltrinieri, Picco, Windheim and 
Cehanovsky. Mr. Serafin conducted. 

N. 





Bori and Lily Pons Head 
Cast — Paderewski 
in Recital 


HARTFORD, Feb. 20.—Although many 
fine symphonic and choral programs 
remain to be given the local musical 
season reached its climax on Feb. 2, 
when the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, making its second visit here this 
season, presented “Mignon,” with Louis 
Hasselmans conducting. Every seat 
was taken, as well as all available 
standing room in Bushnell Memorial 
Hall, the audience totalling about 3500. 

The superb cast was headed by Lu- 
crezia Bori as Mignon and Lily Pons 
as Philine. Alfio Tedesco, Léon 
Rothier, Gladys Swarthout, Angelo 
Bada, and James Wolfe rounded out 
the list. 

Olin Downes, critic of the New York 
Times again paved the way for the 
opera by a lecture on Jan. 29, before 
more than two thousand people, in the 
course of which he played and ex- 
plained portions of the opera, and 
described the work of Ambroise 
Thomas. 

Ignace Paderewski delighted another 
packed house on Jan. 26, appearing in 
the fourth concert of the series spon- 
sored by Bushnell Hall. His program 
included compositions by Bach, Mozart, 
Liszt, Chopin, and Schubert. He was 
accorded tremendous ovations through- 
out the evening. 


Rosa Ponselle Appears 


Rosa Ponselle, native of Connecticut 
and special favorite of Hartford, gave 
a recital at Bushnell Memorial Hall on 
Feb. 14 before a large and enthusiastic 
audience. This was her ninth appear- 
ance here in as many years, in the 
series of concerts arranged by Robert 
Kellogg. 

The recital by the Aguilar Lute 
Quartet on Jan. 27 concluded the first 
series of chamber music recitals spon- 
sored by the Bushnell Memorial Hall, 
in the Colonial room. Marked enthu- 
siasm has attended the venture. The 
program of the Aguilars ranged from 
Bach to De Falla and Stravinsky, and 
was given with a perfection of en- 
semble which elicited several encores. 

Melchiorre Mauro-Cottoéne gave the 
third and final free organ recital of 
the Bushnell series on Feb. 7. His 
program included several compositions 
of particular interest, among them 
“Pastel” by Harry B. Jepson, head of 
the organ department at the Yale Uni- 
versity school of music, and the artist’s 
own “Coprifuoco,” the first movement 
of his “Silician Suite.” 


Clubs Present Programs 


The Musical Club of Hartford pre- 
sented a program on Jan. 28 in honor 
of Franz Liszt. Mrs. Ansel G. Cook, 
intimate friend of Liszt during his 
later life, wrote the playlet, which de- 
picted a scene in Liszt’s studio on the 
occasion of his birthday on Oct. 22, 
1880. Local singers and instrumental- 
ists presented an appropriate musical 
program. 

Natalie Katz and Audrey Kupper- 
stein were recently awarded the prizes 
offered a year ago by the Pianoforte 
Club, for the two Lawson students 
showing the greatest improvement and 
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degree of accomplishment during the 
year. 

The Wadsworth Athenaeum pre- 
sented an orchestral concert in the 
tapestry room of Morgan Memorial on 
Feb. 13, under the auspices of the 
Hartford School of Music. Harold 
Berkley again conducted the orchestra 
now in its third season. The Memnon 
string quartet, whose members are 
Robert Doellner, and Ruth Ray, vio- 
lins; Alice Chester Korper, viola; and 
Charles Krane, ’cello, played several 
selections. JOHN F. Keyes, Jr. 





ARTISTS MAKE TOURS 





Musicians under Marion Kent Carter’s 
Management Heard Widely 


A number of artists under the man- 
agement of Marion Kent Carter have 
been heard in recent engagements. 

Olga D’Allaz, soprano, after fulfill- 
ing engagements on the Pacific Coast, 
recently sailed to give recitals in Po- 
land and Roumania. While abroad she 
will secure new costumes and material 
for her folk-song programs in America 
next season. 

George Trabert, tenor, who for seven 
years has been singing in opera in 
Europe, is now in America and has 
been active in the Middle West. On 
Feb. 11 he was the guest artist at the 
National Opera Club of America in 
New York, with Baroness Katharine 
Evans von Klenner as hostess. 

Dorothy Bowen, soprano, of Chicago 
and New York, continues to be active 
in the Middle West, and will probably 
be heard in New York next season. Re- 
cent engagements of Ann Luckey, so- 
prano, have included appearances at St. 
Stephen’s College, at Princeton (third 
time), and at Vassar College (two re- 
citals). On March 1 she will sing at 
Columbia University, and is making 
plans for a twilight recital in April. 
Charlotte Harriman, contralto, has been 
appearing in Pennsylvania cities and in 
Washington, D. C. Mildred Wiley Mac- 
Lean, soprano, and N. Val Peavey, pian- 
ist, have been heard on Long Island 
and in New Jersey cities in costume 
recitals. 

Edna White, trumpeter, and founder- 
organizer of the Edna White Brass 
Quartet, appeared as solo artist with 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra in 
New York on Feb. 7. This Quartet on 
March 1 will play at Mott Haven, Pa., 
on March 2 in Rochester, N. Y., on 
March 4 and 5 in Lexington, Ky., and 
on March 8 again in Rochester. 


Subscribe for MUSICAL AMERICA, $3.00 
a year; Canada and foreign, $4.00. 
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DETROIT SYMPHONY 
GIVES NOVELTIES 


Kolar Leads New Suite by 
Illiashenko — Marie 
von Essen Hailed 


Detroit, Feb. 20.—Marie von Essen, 
contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, a 
former resident of this city, made her 
local debut with the Detroit Symphony 
in the subscription concerts of Feb. 
4-5. Victor Kolar, associate conductor 
of the orchestra, presented two first 
performances in Detroit at these con- 
certs, Dvorak’s Second Symphony and 
a Suite of Antique Dances by Illia- 
shenko. 

Miss von Essen’s appearance was the 
cause of considerable celebration. She 
sang the aria “Ah! Mon Fils!” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte,” and _ three 
Brahms songs—‘Sapphische Ode,” “‘Im- 
mer leiser wird mein Schlummer” and 
“Der Schmied.” The smooth, flowing 
tones of the soloist were heard to best 
advantage in the Brahms. Altogether, 
it was a distinct success. 

Mr. Kolar and the orchestra had 
much applause for their first readings 
of Dvorak’s Symphony and the [Illia- 
shenko Suite. Of the two, the five 
dances were easily the better received. 
The delightful Overture to Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” opened the program. 


Schkolnik Leads Symphony 


Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, made one of his infrequent 
appearances as leader of his fellow 
players at the “pop” concert of Satur- 
day, Feb. 6. It was his most successful 
effort to date. Two numbers new here 
were included on the program. These 
were the Glazounoff Valse de Concert, 
No. 1, Op. 47, and two works by Sini- 
gaglia, “Rain Song” and Etude-Ca- 
price for string orchestra. Other num- 
bers were the superb Franck Sym- 
phony, Beethoven’s Overture to “Eg- 
mont” and the “Finlandia” of Sibelius. 

The fourth concert of the Young 
People’s Series, under Mr. Kolar, was 
played Saturday morning, Feb. 6. The 
program was one of “National Music.” 





Resident Pianist Is Soloist 


Mischa Kottler, Russian pianist, who 
recently has become a resident of this 
community, was soloist with the or- 
chestra at the Saturday evening con- 
cert of Jan. 30. Mr. Kolar conducted an 
all-Tchaikovsky program. The soloist, 
in the First Concerto of this composer, 
revealed that he is one of the most ac- 
complished pianists in these parts. He 
has a fine technique and his playing 
was clear and well-phrased. The or- 
chestra’s contributions were the Fourth 
Symphony and a fantasia from the op- 
era “Eugen Onegin,” disappointing as 
a concert piece. 
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Mr. Kolar and the orchestra for the 
first time participated in the annual 
Spring Festival of the Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto. This took place Feb. 
11-13. 

Vicente Escudero, that marvel of the 
dance, and his two assistants, Carmita 
and Carmela, took his audience by 
storm in their first local appearance on 
Feb. 2 at Orchestra Hall. Out of a 
program of fifteen dances, seven had to 
be repeated. 

The Detroit String Quartet gave two 
of its admirable concerts, the first on 
the morning of Feb. 11 at the Women’s 
City Club, concluding the series of four 
there, the other at the Institute of 
Arts on Feb. 5. 

HERMAN WISE 


WINNIPEG HAS VARIED 
RECITAL PROGRAMS 





Rosette Anday Presented by Women’s 
Club—Don Cossack Chorus in 
Two Concerts 


WINNIPEG, Feb. 20.—Rosette Anday, 
contralto, was the guest artist of the 
Women’s Musical Club on Feb. 1, in the 
Fort Garry Hotel concert hall. Mme. 
Anday charmed the capacity audience 
with her beautiful voice and splendid 
interpretation of works by Donizetti, 
Brahms, Mahler, Schubert, Strauss, 
Saint-Saéns and Bizet. Frederick 
Schauwecker was the accompanist. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, under Serge Jaroff, gave two 
rare and outstanding programs before 
capacity audiences in the Playhouse 
Theatre on Jan, 29 and 30. The con- 
certs were given in the Celebrity Con- 
cert Series under the local management 
of Fred M. Gee. 

A three-piano recital of interest was 
given by Florence Enright, Beth Top- 
per and Aileen Motley on Jan. 21. The 
large audience assembled in St. Ste- 
phen’s-Broadway Church was very ap- 
preciative of the program. A feature 
was the Mozart Concerto in F Major, 
given with an orchestra of twenty-five 
players under John Waterhouse. 

Lila Brown, soprano, appeared in re- 
cital at the Fort Garry Hotel concert 
hall on Jan. 19. Gordon Maclean was 
the accompanist. 

Eva Clare, pianist, gave an instruc- 
tive illustrated lecture on Eastern mu- 
sic before the University Women’s Club 
of Winnipeg on Feb. 1. 

MARY MONCRIEFF 





Raisa and Rimini Appear in Joint 
Recital in Denver 
DENVER, Feb. 20.—Rosa Raisa and 


Giacomo Rimini appeared in joint re- 
cital at the Municipal Auditorium on 


Feb. 1. They were presented by the 
Slack-Oberfelder management. Mme. 
Raisa was especially effective in a 


group of German songs. Mr. Rimini 
created a furore by his singing of the 
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“Toreador Song” from “Carmen” as 
an encore. William Tyroler gave the 


artists fine support at the piano. The 
largest audience of the season at- 
J. C.K. 


tended. 





Dalies Frantz, Soloist with the Detroit Symphony 


WIN ORCHESTRAL CONTEST 





Three Young Pianists Chosen to Play 
with Detroit Symphony 

Detroit, Feb. 20.—In the successful 
auditions for young pianists held by 
the Detroit Symphony on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 7, in Orchestra Hall, three 
of the four finalists who played with 
the orchestra under Victor Kolar were 
chosen to appear as soloists at later 
concerts. The four survived a group of 
twenty-five who performed during the 
month of January for thirty picked 
judges, leading pianists and teachers 
within the forty-mile radius of the con- 
test. 

First place went to Dalies Frantz, of 
Ann Arbor, who was chosen to be soloist 
with the Symphony on Feb. 20. Mr. 
Frantz is working on his master’s de- 
gree in music at the University of Mich- 
igan, where he studied with Guy Maier. 
He played the Liszt E Flat Major Con- 
certo. The other two winning contes- 
tants, who will appear at dates to be 
decided later, are May Jirasek, nine- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jirasek of this city, and Dorothy 
Hess. The fourth contestant was Ber- 
nice Moyer, who like Miss Hess is a 
resident of Detroit. Miss Jirasek, a 
pupil of James Breakey, of Ypsilanti, 
played the Mozart D Minor Concerto. 
Miss Hess, a pupil of Margaret Manne- 
bach, played the Second Concerto of 
MacDowell. 

Edith Rhetts Tilton, educational di- 
rector of the Symphony, presided and 
thanked the judges for their work. 

HERMAN WISE 


Max Jacobs Organizes Orchestra in 


Flemington, N. J. 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., Feb. 20.—The 
Hunterdon County Symphony Orches- 
tra, a new organization of fifty profes- 
sional and amateur musicians, began 
rehearsals on Feb. 19. The aim of the 
organization is to bring appreciation 
of fine music to a rural section. Max 
Jacobs, conductor of the orchestra, has 
appointed Roger Plaisted, Clinton vio- 
linist, concertmaster. 

Mr. Jacobs is widely known as con- 
ductor and as leader of a string quartet 
bearing his name, which gave a series 
of subscription concerts. He is the con- 
ductor of the Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra of New York. 


PORTLANDSYMPHONY 
IN SIBELIUS WORK 


Levitzki Is Soloist with 
Orchestra Under 
Hoogstraten 


PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 20.—Local pre- 
mieres of two works were a feature of 
the program of the Portland Sym- 
phony’s concert, with Mischa Levitzki 
as soloist, at the Auditorium on Jan. 25. 
The symphony was Sibelius’s First. 
Willem van Hoogstraten developed the 
beauty of melodic line and harmonic 
texture with understanding. Mr. Le- 
vitzki played Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in 
G Minor with lucidity and an ingrati- 
ating quality of cantilena. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten, in the matinee 
concert of the preceding week, led the 
Symphony in the Overture to Smetana’s 
“Bartered Bride,” the Haydn “Fare- 
well” Symphony and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Scheherazade.” 

Selby C. Oppenheimer presented 
John McCormack before the usual de- 
monstrative audience at the Auditorium 
on Jan. 21. The program included 
two songs by Sir Hamilton Harty, folk- 
songs and art works in various lan- 
guages. Edwin Schneider played solos 
and accompaniments with skill. 

The Portland Trio, composed of Ruth 





Bradley Keiser, pianist; Sylvia Wein- 
stein Margulis, violinist, and Lora 
Teschna, ’cellist, played in a studio 


recital on Jan. 17. 

Orpha Parker and Gladys Taft, resi- 
dent pianists, were heard in a two- 
piano recital on Jan. 23. Eleanor 
Allen was the manager. 

JOCELYN FOULKES 
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(Continued from page 25) 


zart, Italian and French groups, Rus- 
sian songs and works in English. Miss 
Stern seems to be a promising singer, 
and will doubtless gain in command 
of her art with greater maturity. 
Katherine Eyman was the accom- 
panist. M. 


Lotte Lehmann’s Second Recital 


For the second time in two months, 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano, was heard 
in recital, in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 7, duplicating and 
enlarging upon the success of her first 
appearance. The audience not only 
filled the auditorium but overflowed 
upon the stage. 

Though Mme. Lehmann’s program 
was of thoroughly familiar works, the 
recital was of great import through 
her exquisite art. She began with a 
group of Beethoven songs, “In Questa 
Tomba” and Clarchen’s songs. Follow- 
ing these came a group of Brahms, 
of which “Therese” had to be repeated, 
and “Von ewiger Liebe” given as an 
encore. The third group was the 
“Frauenliebe und Leben” cycle of 
Schumann, and the last was of songs 
by Hugo Wolff. There were encores 
by Schubert and Schumaun. 

Mme. Lehmann’s art is of a type 
which was more common thirty years 
ago than now. There are few singers 
of the present day who have the ability 
to color their voices, as she has, to 
make the mere intonation of a syllable 
carry a subtle meaning. This was 
evident throughout the program. It 
seems a pity that so superb an artist 
finds it necessary to sing from a book 
of words. In other respects, one can 
say only that it is unfortunate there 
are so few artists of her calibre. H. 


Petri’s Second Recital 


The second New York recital of 
Egon Petri, pianist, in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 9, attracted an 
audience of piano specialists. 

The first group was devoted to 
Bach’s Italian Concerto and Busoni’s 
transcription of the same composer’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E Flat Major, 
known as “St. Anne’s.” The pianist’s 
distinguished ability to outline a huge 
contrapuntal structure was well evi- 
denced in his playing, which sought 
always the objective realization of the 
composer’s intentions, rather’ than 
mere sensuousness of tone. He re- 
produced the organ style with -power 
and majesty in the fugue. 

That Mr. Petri is able to woo the 
ear with rarely lyrical playing was 
revealed in six Liszt transcriptions of 
Schubert lieder—an interesting and 
unhackneyed group. In truly marvel- 
ous fashion he brought out the spirit 
of each lied, creating atmosphere and 
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dramatic contrast with a masterly com- 
mand of rubato. The final group was 
made up of the Twelve Etudes, Op. 25, 
which provided further opportunity for 
barvura playing of a triumphant sort. 
The audience, an unusually discrimi- 
nating one, was lavish in its applause 
and demanded extras at the close. 


au 





Alton Jones Featured Unfamiliar Works in His 
Recent Recital Program 


Mendelssohn Glee Club 


The Mendelssohn Glee Club, Ralph L. 
Baldwin, conductor, gave its second 
concert of its sixty-sixth season in the 
Waldorf-Astoria on the evening of Feb. 
9 before an audience which filled the 
ballroom. 

A feature of the concert was a set- 
ting of Bryant’s “Thanatopsis” by the 
late Joseph Mosenthal, for twenty-nine 
years the society’s conductor. There 
were also numbers by Forsyth, Mana 
Zucca and Dowland, excerpts from 
Bach’s “Sleepers, Awake!” and an ar- 
rangement by Francis Moore, the 
club’s accompanist, of “Contemplation” 
by Widor. For this number, Mr. Bald- 
win and Mr. Moore exchanged places. 

The Morgan Trio, composed of 
Frances, Virginia and Margaret Mor- 
gan, harp, violin and piano, were 
heard in ensemble and solo numbers, 
including charming French _§seven- 
teenth century music. The club’s sixty 
members sang with clean attack and 
well-graded shading, responding in- 
stantaneously to Mr. Baldwin’s baton. 
Harry Gilbert was at the organ in sev- 
eral numbers. J. 


Alton Jones in Recital 


Alton Jones, pianist, gave his an- 
nual recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Feb. 10. His playing had 
thoughtful interpretative values and 
showed substantial preparation. 

The G Minor Fugue of Frescobaldi, 
arranged by Bartok, and a B Flat 
Minor Gigue by Graun were announced 
as first-time performances in New 
York. The Gigue, by a once-famous 
eighteenth-century composer, was de- 
lightfully played and captivated the 
audience. 

The most important work on the pro- 
gram was the Schumann F Sharp 
Minor Sonata, which was played with 
considerable dignity of style and in- 
telligent interpretation. The closing 
group brought shorter pieces by Scri- 
abin, Turina and Rachmaninoff, and 
the “Islamey” Fantasy of Balakireff. 
The playing of this group revealed po- 
etic feeling and versatility in portray- 
ing varied moods. » 2 


Compinsky Trio Gives Novelty 


A Serenade by Tansman, new to this 
country, was the novelty on the pro- 
gram of the Compinsky Trio, Manuel, 


violin ; Alexander, "cello, and Sara, 
piano, at its concert in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 10. The other 
numbers were the Trio in E Flat by 
Brahms, originally written for horn 
instead of ‘cello, and Tchaikovsky’s A 





Muriel Kerr Won High Acclaim in a Cleverly 
Contrasted List of Piano Works in the Town 
Hall 
Minor Trio, of a Great 

Artist.” 

The Tansman work is the most 
promising from the pen of this com- 
poser, who so often is perplexing 
rather than stimulating. The three 
sections are an Introduction and Al- 
legro, a Canzone and a Scherzo. The 
work has thematic and melodic inter- 
est and, save for an occasional wry 
passage, does not stray too far into the 
9yways of disharmony. The Canzone 
had moments of real melodic charm. 
It had a careful and intelligent presen- 
tation. 

The Brahms Trio sounds better in 
its original form, although it is more 
familiar in the version given on this 
occasion. The Tchaikovsky was a 
well-considered contrast to the other 
two numbers. 


“In Memory 


Rosalind and Bruce Simonds 


For the benefit of the Student Aid 
Fund of the American Matthay Asso- 
ciation, Rosalind and Bruce Simonds 
gave a recital of music for two pianos 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 10. 

The audience, which taxed the ca- 
pacity of the hall, applauded the per- 
formers in a Sonata of Clementi and 
a Bach Concerto. There were also 
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works by Rachmaninoff, Mason, Ro- 
partz, Giorni, Bax and by Mr. Simonds. 
The artists played with admirable 
unity and their interpretations of the 
widely diverse numbers were thor- 
oughly enjoyable in every oe. 


Muriel Kerr in Taxing Program 
Muriel Kerr, pianist, who has been 
heard several times before in New 


York, gave a recital in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 11, in a program 





Florence Austral, Soprano, Pleased a discrimin- 
ating Audience in Her First New York Recital 
of the Season 


that would have daunted a veteran 
concert artist. 

Miss Kerr began with the Bach 
Chaconne, which is one of the season’s 
most popular numbers, in the Busoni 
transcription. This was followed by 
three Mendelssohn excerpts, the Schu- 
mann Phantasie, Op. 17, and shorter 
works by Griffes and Scriabin. 

The promise which Miss Kerr made 
at her debut some three seasons ago 
is being fulfilled. This program gave 
opportunity for much contrast in the 
matter of interpretation as well as of 
tone and technique. The Chaconne, 
which can be—and frequently is—a 
weariness to the flesh, was well bal- 
anced and sonorous. One of the Men- 
delssohn Songs Without Words was 
delightfully played, and Ernest Hutche- 
son’s transcription of the Scherzo from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” was of 
feathery lightness. Schumann’s Phan- 
tasie had a broad, sensitive line which 
made it in every way satisfactory. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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ATLANTA CONCERTS 
PRESENT VARIETY 


Tibbett and Muzio Are 
Feted Visitors—Local 
Forces Heard 


ATLANTA, Feb. 20.—Lawrence Tib- 
bett appeared in concert in the All 
Star Series under the local manage- 
ment of Marvin McDonald, recently. 
His program received the hearty ap- 
proval of the audience of 4000. He 
was forced to give some fourteen en- 
cores. 

Abbie Mitchell, colored soprano, was 
presented in concert by Spellman Col- 
lege in Sisters Chapel recently. Her 
program included works by Bach, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Franz, Massenet, Guion, 
Nickerson, Burleigh, Johnson, Nevin, 
Cook, Price and La Forge. 

The Atlanta Philharmonic Society 
gave the first concert of the season in 
the Atlanta Woman’s Club Auditorium 
recently. The orchestral unit was led 
by Walter Sheets, the choral unit by 
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RODZINSKI GIVES TWO NOVELTIES 


Howard W. Schafer. The guest con- 
ductors were Dr. Malcolm H. Dewey 
of Emory University and L. G. Nilson, 
recently appointed director of music in 
the Atlanta public schools. 

The program included the “Gazza 
Ladra” Overture by Rossini; “Les 
Patineurs” by Waldteufel and a Grande 
Marche Militaire, played by the orches- 
tra; the String Quartet, Op. 64, No. 5, 
by Haydn, and the Andante Cantabile 
by Tchaikovsky, played by Ruth Dab- 
ney Smith, Rose Thompson, Senta Muel- 
ler and Thomas Hutcheson; the Polo- 
naise Brillante in A Major by Wieniaw- 
ski, given by James de la Fuente, vio- 
linist, with Veleska de la Fuente at the 
piano; a flute solo played by Lewis 
Silverboard, with Miss C. Archer at 
the piano; and Gounod’s “Gallia,” sung 
by the chorus, with incidental solos by 
Julia Chapman and with Joseph Ragan 
at the piano. 

Claudia Muzio, soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera, was presented on the Civic 
Concert Series by the Atlanta Music 
Club in the Wesley Memorial Audi- 
torium recently. She had a hearty 
reception. HELEN KNOx SPAIN 





Carmela Ponselle to Be Heard in New 
York Benefit and “Aida” at Flushing 


Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
sing in a benefit concert for unem- 
ployed musicians to be given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on March 6. 
She will also appear at the Armory 
Hall in Flushing, L. I., on March 12 in 
a concert performance of “Aida,” to be 
given under the auspices of the North 
Shore Nursery. 





Augusto Beuf Sails to Sing in Opera 
in Rome and Florence 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Augusto Beuf, 
baritone of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
after a most successful season in Chi- 
cago, left for Rome, where he will sing 
in twelve performances at the Royal 
He will appear in “Andrea 
Chenier,” “The Girl of the Golden 
West” and “Aida.” After his season 
in Rome, Mr. Beuf will go to Florence 
for a two weeks’ engagement with the 
opera company of that city. 





Dr. J. Lewis Browne Leads Chicago 
Concert of Church Music 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—A concert of de- 
votional music was given by St. Pat- 
rick’s Church choir, led by Dr. J. 
Lewis Browne, at the church on Jan. 
24. The soloists were Cyrena Van 
Gordon, of the Chicago Civic Opera, 
and Philipp Abbas, ’cellist. Isaac Van 
Grove was the accompanist. M. M. 





Concerts in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—George Les- 
lie Smith presented I. M. Belarski, Rus- 
sian baritone, in the Biltmore on Jan. 
13. Mr. Belarski commands an impas- 
sioned style that borders at times on 
declamation. Max Rabinowitsch was at 
the piano. The same manager pre- 
sented George Stewart McManus, dean 
of music at the University of Califor- 
nia in Los Angeles, and Nicolas Ochi- 
Albi in a program of piano and ’cello 
music in the Biltmore on Jan. 25. In 
Brahms and Beethoven works, the ar- 
tists pleased a large audience. 





Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, opened 
his third American concert tour of 
thirty concerts recently by playing be- 
fore President and Mrs. Hoover in the 
East Room of the White House in 
Washington. 


Bloch and Gruenberg Works 


Have Local Hearmgs— 
Levitzkai Sollemt 

Los AnGEuEs, Pb. 20)—Antiiun Bod+ 
zinski presented « program of music by 
Jewish composers im tthe e@itih pair of 
concerts of ‘tthe Philhammont Oncltestra 
on Jan. 28 ani 28. Whe concent ai 
tracted one of ‘the hpest andl most iml+ 
liant audiences of tthe sausam, among 
which was Dr. Albert Dinnstain, wim is 
spending ‘the wihtter im stentific ne- 
search im Pasaiiemm. The concert be- 
gan with Golémark’s “Saliuntalh’” Ov- 
erture. Bloch’s “sve!” Soenoitony and 
Gruenberg’s “Dnchanrteetl ik’” lad! lbeal 
premieres. Mischa Levititti, appearing 
here for ‘the first ttime im sevenal) sea- 
sons, gave # ‘brillant gexfimmance of 
Saint-Saéns’s Conmetiy Nn. 2 im G 
Minor. The wovalists eand im tite last 
movement of ‘the Bloch sympltany were 
Zaruhi Ehmassian ami Nellie Coburn 
Walker, sopranos; Cormmlm Ghver and 
Kathryn Killian, contralios, and Tudor 
Williams, bass. 

Contralte Is Siinst 


The seventh synpihonirc gain, im the 
preceding fortnight, tnttrntiured) Rosette 
Anday, contralto, to Synpiiomy patrens, 
and also brought timee compositions 
not previously ‘heard eoe—D)igan’s In- 
troduction and Allieprn for Strings, 
played with the assittume of tle Bart- 
lett-Frankel Quartet, Rawls “Le Tom- 
beau de Couperh” ami Dent’: “Ds 
cales.” Besthover’s Digitth was tiie 
Symphony. Mme. Amiiay daadbsed] geod 
vocal resources and musica! insight in 
arias by Handel, Gluck ami Snaint- 
Saéns, and two songs hy Baga Wolk 

Novelty ‘hy de Riilfier Baand 

A symphonic peem @ pnetentious 
calibre by Allard de Ridiie,, wil play-~ 
er of the orchestra, amii for thvm seasons 
conductor of the WVirtorim, RB. ©, Sym- 
phony, was played im tthe seventih Sun- 
day afternoon convert am Jam. 24. The 
work is entitled “The Sune of Lamia,” 
and is based wpon 2 Basgue lkgendl. [bt 
is composed of Six coniinested moods, 
played without mause amil neveal& an 
experienced ‘hand im theme andi treat- 
ment. The composer conticted. Philip 
Kaghan, also 2 meniker of tlhe onciies- 
tra, was soloist, phoving Bandki!S Con- 
certo in B Mimor for WViilm ami Onchies- 
tra, orchestrated ‘hy Banmi (Casadksus: 
Beethoven's “Leonor” Oventtine,, Sn 3, 
and Dvorak’s “New Womilil” Svmpliony 
completed the program. 

The Business Men's Onctestra, under 
Robert A. Shepheril, cemntily gave a 
creditable performance im tite Le Conte 
Junior High School. Whe program in- 
cluded Mendelssdim’s “Ru, Bins’” Ov-~ 
erture, Tchaikovsky's Suenplionyw Ma. 5 
and Georg Schuman’: “Nymopilits and 
Satyrs.” Soloists woe Don Cimistiies, 
bassoon player, and Wiantim Back, con-~ 
certmaster, who phage Boul’: Con- 
certo in G Mimor. 

The Bartlett-Foenial Quentet, Mrs. 
Cecil Prankel, founder ami spensar; 
gave the second im iit: senizs of tinea 
concerts at ‘the Biltmme «em Jam. 22. A 
novelty was the first pm fimmance of a 
trio by Bugene Yaee, pinged fhom 
manuscript. Beethoven’: Quantet im B 
Flat, and Dohnangy’s Quantatt im D Flat 
were the other cumilens givem. Tie 
players achieved a gle of lig artis- 
tic performance im ‘the Duiinangii wari, 
which was acclaimed ihre am andience 
that completely filled ‘the ballhoem 

In the Behymer series, Doris Kanyon 
gave a song recite] im cottume om Jam 


02,, presenting artistically folk-songs 
from many lands before a large audi- 
ence, Max Rabinowitsch was the ac- 
companist. Georges Enesco, violinist, 
gave a recital in the same series in the 
Auditorium on Jan. 26. His fine artistry 
reused the audience to enthusiasm. San- 
ford Schlussel was the accompanist. 
Johm MeCormack, assisted by Edwin 
Sehneider, gave his postponed recital 
im the Auditorium on Jan. 29, appear- 
ing under the same management. In 
Wolf’s songs the famous tenor sang 
with especial skill. There was the usual 
demand for encores. 

The monthly concert of the Western 
Coneert Artists’ League was given in 
the Biltmore on the same evening, with 
Clemence Gifford, contralto and Fred 
Seott, tenor, as soloists. Lorna Gregg 
was the accompanist. 

The Euterpe Opera Reading Club, 
Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, president, 
presented Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” in its 
monthly program in the Biltmore The- 
atre om Jan. 26. Roland Paul, musical 
director, had the assistance of Ralph 
Reily, Melville Avery, Eleanor Rennie, 
Mary Teitsworth and Mrs. M. Hennion 
Robinson. 

Hat DAVISSON CRAIN 





The Russian composer, Dmitri Shos- 
takovitech, has been commissioned by 
the Leningrad Philharmonic to com- 
pose a symphony in celebration of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the October 
revolution of 1917. 
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(Continued from page 35) 
Scriabin’s “Désir” and F Sharp Major 


Sonata, a far cry from Mendelssohn, 

had distinct power. Miss Kerr, after 

having been “promising,” has obviously 

arrived. D. 
Austral and Amadio 


Florence Austral, soprano, and John 
Amadio, flutist, were heard in a joint 
concert in Carnegie Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 12, with Nils Nelson at the 
piano. 

Miss Austral’s fine voice and amaz- 
ingly clear diction were both displayed 
to advantage in a program which in- 
cluded lieder by Brahms and Strauss, 
“Suicidio!” from “Gioconda,” a group 
of nursery rhymes by Herbert Hughes 
parodying serious songs, and a group 
by other British composers. Mr. Am- 
adio contributed the Bach Sonata No. 
5, and numbers by Bridge and Enesco. 

Miss Austral’s Brahms was espe- 
cially fine, articularly the “Zigeuner- 
lieder.” After this group she gave 
Briinnhilde’s Cry as an encore. The 
Hughes songs had the requisite quality 
of mock seriousness which made them 
entertaining. Frank Bridge’s “Love 
Went a-Riding” was very well given. 

Mr. Amadio’s playing was _ interest- 
ing in both his antique and modern 
numbers, and was obviously appreci- 
ated. J. 


Julian de Gray, Pianist 


Julian de Gray, pianist, who played 
here last season, gave a recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 12. 

Between Bach’s G Minor Prelude 
and Fugue and Beethoven’s Sonata, 
“Le Depart, l’Absence et le Retour,” 
Mr. de Gray played a Sonata by Stra- 
vinsky. There were also  Ravel’s 
Waltzes and a group of Chopin Etudes. 

In many respects, Mr. de Gray’s 
playing proved interesting. His tech- 
nical resources were evident and his 
musicianship good, especially in his 
more modern numbers. The Chopin 
sounded slightly sentimentalized, but 
Stravinsky and the Ravel were models 
of the type of playing which they re- 
quire. D. 


Third Concert for Young People 


The Musical Art Quartet gave the 
third of the series of intimate con- 
certs for young people, under the aus- 
pices of the Walden School, at the 
Barbizon Plaza on the morning of 
Feb. 13. 

The program included Haydn’ s melo- 
dious Quartet in D Major, Op. 64, No. 
3, two movements from the Ravel 
Quartet, the Minuetto from that by 
Schubert in A Minor and the Allegro 
from that of Beethoven in C Minor. 
The numbers were well chosen for the 
delectation of the young audience and 
the grown-ups accompanying them, and 
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Yehudi Menuhin Attracted His Usual Capacity 
Audience at His Second Recital in Carnegie Hall 


the playing of the organization was in 
keeping with its usual high standard. 
The personnel of the quartet includes 
Sascha Jacobsen and Paul Bernard, 
violins; Louis Kaufman, viola, and 
Marie Romaet-Rosanoff, ’cello. D. 


Stanley Hummel in Solo Recital 


Stanley Hummel, pianist, who with 
his brother has given piano-violin re- 
citals in New York, gave a concert in 
his own right in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Feb. 13. 

Young Mr. Hummel displayed pian- 
istic gifts of high calibre in a well- 
chosen program which contained the F 
Major Sonata of Mozart, a Chopin 
group, the Twelfth Rhapsody of Liszt 
and pieces by Bach-Tausig, Moszkow- 
ski and Korngold, with the Strauss- 
Tausig “Man lebt nur einmal” as a 
closing number. 

Throughout the program Mr. Hum- 
mel’s playing was distinguished by a 
straightforward, musicianly style as 
well as by a tone of more than usual 
mellowness, all of which went to make 
the recital an afternoon of charm. J. 


Weidman Group in Recital 


Charles Weidman and his group of 
male dancers gave a recital in the Guild 
Theatre on the afternoon of Feb. 14, 
one of a series of events presented as 
benefits for the New School of Social 
Research. Especially effective work 
was done by the group in “Prelude to a 
Saga” and “Studies in Conflict.” Mr. 
Weidman and José Limon again gave 
a beautifully timed duo interpretation 
of one of Satie’s “Gymnopédies.” 
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The second half of the program was 
devoted to the delightful satiric ballet, 
“The Happy oe ” based on a 
story by Max rbohm, with music 
by Herbert Elwell. Mr. Weidman as 
the diabolic nobleman who became a 
saint by the expedient of wearing a 
mask was ably assisted by several 
members of Doris Humphrey’s group, 
including Letitia Ide as Jenny Mere. 
The accompaniments were played by 
Karl Young and Vivian Fine, pianists, 
and Hugo Bergamasco, flutist. M. 


Roland Hayes Returns 


Roland Hayes, tenor, appeared in his 
first recital of the season in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Feb. 14. Per- 
cival Parham was at the piano. 

Interpretation bespeaking such fine 
thought and concentration on the part 
of the artist remains rare. Mr. Hayes, 
in his admirable and intensive singing, 
succeeded in gripping his audience, es- 
pecially in his poignant voicing of 
spirituals. The thunderous applause 
at the close of these numbers was well 
deserved. 

Vocally, the singer was in splendid 
form, calling on his voice at one mo- 
ment to perform the most heroic pas- 
sages, and at others excelling in pro- 
duction of lyric tone. The program in- 
cluded works by Mozart, Torelli, Schu- 
bert, Jacobson, Duparc, Gliére, Ta- 
neieff, Gretchaninoff and Griffes. Y. 


Rock Ferris’s Debut 


Rock Ferris, pianist, who has just 
returned from a successful tournée in 
South America, made an auspicious 
debut in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Feb. 14. 

Mr. Ferris has all the makings of a 
successful concert artist. To an at- 
tractive stage presence he adds good 
technical equipment and a pianistic 
sense above the average. 

The program was well chosen. It 
began with the Tagliapietra transcrip- 
tion of the G Minor Fantasy and Fugue 
of Bach and included the B Flat Minor 
Sonata of Chopin, two Rhapsodies and 
a Scherzo of Brahms and numbers by 
Schumann, Albeniz, Turina and In- 
fante. 

The Bach was especially well done 
and the Chopin, save for an occasional 
obscure passage, was impressive. This 
found especial favor with the audience. 
The Brahms numbers were excellent 
pieces of romantic pianism and showed 
a real grasp of the composer’s inten- 
tions. The Spanish numbers, presum- 
ably, are of particular interest to Mr. 
Ferris owing to a sojourn in Spain as 
well as his South American visit. 
Those who like contemporary Spanish 
music probably enjoyed them very 
much. H. 


New York Chamber Music Society 


A feature of the concert of the New 
York Chamber Music Society on the 
evening of Feb. 14, at the Hotel Plaza, 
was the performance of two movements 
from a Suite in B Flat Major by Henry 
Hadley, written especially for the so- 
ciefy. The first movement was played 
at an earlier concert, but the second, 
only recently completed, had its first 
hearing. A clever theme and vari- 
ations brought into play the entire re- 
sources of the organization. The work 
was well received. 

Also heard were Wagner’s “Sieg- 
fried Idyll” in its original form, the B 
Minor Suite of Bach, and Mozart’s E 
Flat Major Quintet. D. 


Yehudi’s Second Recital 


A more usual, but none the less en- 
jioyable, program was chosen by 
Yehudi Menuhin for his second recital 
in. Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 14. The boy played the “Kreut- 
zer” Sonata as an opener, and revealed 
again that he is leaving the prodigy 
stage and fast acquiring a new ma- 
turity of artistic conception. At no 
time did he over-dominate the piano 
(where Artur Balsam presided with 
mastery), but conformed beautifully to 
ensemble. 
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The same —- of new emotional 
power shone e familiar Bruch 
Concerto, to which Yehudi brought 
breadth of contour and warmth of tone. 
The pyrotechnics of the “Devil’s Trill” 
Sonata of Tartini showed his technical 
brilliance still undimmed, as did the 
smaller pieces which followed. It is 





Georges Enesco Was Heard as Violin Soloist in 
His Second Sonata at the Fifth Beethoven 
Association Concert 


always a musical pleasure to hear his 
clean rhythmic playing. When a sense 
of style and of poetry are added, the 
boy may indeed be said to have 
grown up. 

After the pieces by Ravel-Garban, 
Kreisler and others, the violinist was 
forced to add five encores by the throng 
which gathered at the foot of the stage. 

Mr. Balsam was always in the pic- 
ture, and played exceedingly fine ac- 
companiments. 


Beethoven Association esis 


For the Beethoven Association’s con- 
cert on the evening of Feb. 15 in the 
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Town Hall four artists were heard in 
a variety of ensembles. Georges En- 
esco, violinist, returned to this country 
after a long absence, played with Car! 
Friedberg, poe, and Felix Salmond, 
’cellist, in the Brahms Trio in C Major, 
Op. 87, and his own Second Sonata for 
piano and violin with Mr. Friedberg. 
These three, with Egon Kornstein, 
viola, closed the program with the 
Fauré Quartet in C Minor. 

All of these matters were dispensed 
with musicality, and with the indi- 
vidual art of the performers subju- 
gated to an ensemble ideal, save in the 
first movement of the Brahms, where 
there was tentative groping for this 
ideal. 

Mr. Enesco’s scale of dynamics, 
never very large during the evening. 
was eminently suitable for his own 
work, which is scholarly, melodious and 
conservative. 

By the time the Fauré work had 
been reached, the players were in fine 
fettle, and this charming piano quartet 
was one of the high spots of the eve- 
ning. A large audience seemed to en- 
joy every moment of the program. 


Florence Cole Talbert, Soprano 


Florence Cole Talbert, Negro so- 
prano, gave a recital in the Roerich 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 15, with 
Carl R. Diton at the piano. 

Mme. Talbert displayed a well trained 
voice of fine quality which she used to 
advantage in a program ranging from 
Bach through Schubert and Brahms, 
French and Russian composers, to ar- 
rangements of spirituals. 

The singer’s interpretative sense 
proved of a high order, and her pro- 
jection of her numbers had variety as 
well as individual interest. D. 


Muriel Brunskill in Debut 


Muriel Brunskill, English contralto, 
who came to this country last season 
to sing at the Cincinnati Festival, 
made her New York recital debut in 
the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Feb. 17, with Edwin McArthur at the 
piano. 

Miss Brunskill is the type of singer 
heard more frequently a decade or so 
ago than at the present time. Muriel 
Foster and Clara Butt were examples 
of the same type. The voice is one of 
very large volume, the typical English 
contralto of deep-toned chest notes and 
clarion high ones, a voice for Crystal 
Palace oratorio performances. 

The program began with a recitative 
and aria from Handel’s “Semele” and 
“Che Faro” from Gluck’s “Orfeo.” 
Following this, a group of lieder by 
Schubert, Brahms, Wolf and Strauss 
was heard. The final group was of 
songs by contemporary British com- 
posers. 
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Rudolph Ganz Gave a Fine Performance of 3 
Well-Chosen Program im His Recent Carnegie 
Hall Recital 


It is not easy to pick out what was 
best in this program. The Gluck was 
superbly given and Strauss’s “Cicelie,” 
though essentially a man’s song, was 
dramatic and the tremendous climax 
splendidly negotiated. The English 
songs were projected with devotion, 
but it might have been better had they 
been put at the beginning of the list. 
Mr. McArthur’s accompaniments were 
extremely deft. J. 

Piatigorsky Returns 

Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, heard 
here before, returned to the New York 
concert platform on the evening of 
Feb. 16, in ie Hall, ably as- 
sisted by Emanuel Bay at the piano. 

The program was an inclusive one, 
beginning with an antique sonata by 
Caporale, an agreeable work of some 
charm. This was followed by the 
Brahms E Minor Sonata, beautifully 
played by both artists, and a Sonatine 
by Weber, more or less inconsequen- 


tial stuff. After the intermission 
there was Stravinsky’s “Pulcinella” 
Suite, on Pergolesi tunes, pleasant, 


cheerful music and well played. The 
final group was of pieces by Debussy, 
Ravel, Granados and Sarasate. 

Mr. Piatigorsky held his audience by 
his splendid, sonorous tone and his mu- 
sicianly projection of his program. 
He was rewarded with much a. 


Musical Art Quartet in Novelties 


The third of the Musical Art Quar- 
tet’s series in the Town Hall, on the 
evening of Feb. 16, brought two first 
performances, one of Tansman’s “Trip- 
tyque,” in its original string quartet 
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form, and the other a new quartet by 
Efrem Zimbalist. 

A certain monotony of content was 
the only flaw to be found in the pro- 
gram, which was most admirably set 
forth by Messrs. Jacobsen, Bernard and 
Kaufman and Mme Rosanoff. The 
Tansman is light stuff, melodious and 
haunting, of no weight and little im- 
portance. But its performance was so 
excellent that it served well as‘ an 
opener. 

Mr. Zimbalist’s score, played from a 
hurried copy of the parts made after 
the previous night’s loss in a taxicab 
of those copied by the composer for per- 
formance, suffered little from this mis- 
hap. The performers were sure and 
devoted. One wished for fewer themes, 
and more development of certain por- 
tions of this work, which is musicianly 
and well scored in the main. The com- 
poser was present, and shared in the 
applause. : 

The Ravel Quartet, deftly and im- 
seepeny played, was the closing bad 

e. % 


Pan-American Program at New School 


A modernists’ holiday was provided 
by a program of six chamber works by 
contemporary composers of North and 
South America, given at the New 
School for Social Research on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 16. The Pan-American 
Chamber Orchestra, under Adolph 
Weiss; the New World String Quartet, 
Radiana Pazmor, mezzo-soprano, and 
Georgia Kober, pianist, participated. 

The sub-equatorial entries were Car- 
los Chavez’s rhythmically original 
“Energia” and two atmospheric “Can- 
tos del Parana Guaza” by Alfonso 
Broqua of Argentina. The latter pieces 
were ably sung by Miss Pazmor, who 
later gave Ruth Crawford’s “Rat Rid- 
dles”—a somewhat humorous setting of 
not-very-profound verses—and “The 


Bee,” which had a marked poetic 
beauty. ; 
Of especial interet was a String 


Quartet by Roy Harris, based on a 
novel system by which each instrument 
plays a certain tone. The result, 
though somewhat mathematical, was 
at times of arresting harmonic quality. 
The work was well played by the quar- 
tet. Charles Ives’s “Set for Theatre 
Orchestra,” in three sections, also had 
an individuality and sincerity that re- 
deemed some of its harshness. 

Less successful, on the whole, was a 
“Concerto Arabesque” by John J. 
Becker, played heroically by Miss 
Kober with the ensemble under the 
baton of the conductor. The odd 
rhythms and excruciating sonorities of 
this composition caused titters. It was 
repeated at the end of the concert in 
an attempt to make its complexities 
clearer. M. 


Beryl Rubinstein at Juilliard 


Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, gave the 
fifth artist’s recital in Course A at the 
Juilliard School, on the afternoon of 
Feb. 17. 

Mr. Rubinstein’s major works were 
a Sonata in E Flat by Haydn and Bee- 
thoven’s “Hammerklavier” Sonata. The 
second group included pieces by Fauré 
and Debussy and Three Dances by the 
recitalist. e final group was by Stra- 
vinsky, Godowsky and Ravel. 

The recital was one of unusual in- 
terest, Mr. Rubinstein projecting his 
program in artistic fashion and differ- 
entiating cleverly the varied moods of 
his numbers. The Beethoven Sonata 
was especially well given. Mr. Rubin- 
stein’s dances were much ape. 


Rudolph Ganz in Recital 


Rudolph Ganz’s first New York re- 
cital of the season, in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Feb. 17, brought a 
satisfying exhibition of this matured 
pianist’s fine technical gifts. The pro- 
gram, if a rather severely orthodox 
one, was of considerable variety. To 
Beethoven’s Sonata in E Minor, Op. 90, 
and Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 129, the 
noted pianist ve grace, clarity of 
tone, and rhythmic precision. Schu- 
mann’s “Symphonic Studies” were out- 


lined with breadth and a full command 
of all their technical demands. 

The second group included a Prelude 
by Blanchet; the performer’s Scherzo; 
five preludes, an Etude and “Album- 
leaf” by Scriabin, and Ornstein’s “A la 
Chinoise,” dedicated to Mr. Ganz. This 
rather oddly assorted music was played 
with fleet proficiency throughout, the 
various moods being expertly estab- 
lished. Six etudes by Chopin and Liszt’s 
two “St. Francis” Legends brought 
further opportunity for effective vir- 
tuoso playing. 

The large audience was warmly ap- 
preciative throughout the recital, and 
several encores were given. M. 


Adele Epstein, Soprano 


Adele Epstein, soprano, gave a re- 
cital, largely of coloratura works, in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Feb. 
17, with Nicholas Stember at the piano 
and Ellis McDiarmid contributing a 
flute obbligato. 

Although Miss Epstein’s coloratura 
numbers were well executed, and many 
of them of comparative unfamiliarity 
in vocal form, it was in Rameau’s lovely 
“Rossignols Amoureux” and three of 
Moussorgsky’s “Enfantines” that Miss 
Epstein displayed especially lovely tone 
and a highly developed artistic sense of 
vocal values. 

The coloratura numbers included a 
version of Mozart’s Rondo alla Turca, 
Variations on Wieniawski’s “Souvenir 
de Moscou,” both by Aslanoff, an aria 
from Massé’s “Noces de Jeannette” and 
the familiar Proch Variations. D. 





Other Concerts 





NEW York City SymMPnHoNy, Theo- 
phil Wendt, conductor. Grand Street 
Playhouse, Feb. 7. Program of num- 
bers by Tchaikovsky, Debussy and 


Wagner. Fraser Gange, baritone, 
soloist, in excerpts from “Meister- 
singer.” 


MARJORIE PEUGNET, mezzo-contralto, 
New York debut recital, Barbizon- 
Plaza, Feb. 9. Program of lieder with 
two operatic arias.. Voice of good 
quality and promising proportions. 
Style somewhat immature. 


GREEK BYZANTINE VOCAL QUINTET. 
Barbizon-Plaza, Feb. 9. Program of 
antique and modern Greek and Byzan- 
tine religious and secular music con- 
ducted by Christos Vrionides, who, 
with D. Criona, was heard as soloist. 


MONROE YOUNG, bass-baritone; Eb- 
WARD YOUNG, pianist, Wanamaker 
Auditorium, Feb. 10. Program cf 
classic and semi-classic numbers cred- 
itably projected. Leon Beckwith ac- 
companied. 


_ REBA PATTON, soprano. Debut re- 
cital, Town Hall, Feb. 13. Promising 
talent not yet fully matured. Martin 
Gabowitz at the piano. 


PAUL BENNYHOFF, organist, and 
JACOB FEUERRING, pianist. Wanamaker 
Auditorium, Feb. 17. Program of classic 
and modern solos for each instrument, 
well presented. 





Stokowski to Conduct Four Works 
with Philadelphia Opera 
Next Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 20.—Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, will appear as a conductor 
of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany for at least four performances 
next season, Mrs. William C. Hammer, 
director of the opera company, an- 
nounced recently. At each appear- 
ance, according to Mrs. Hammer, Mr. 
Stokowski will probably conduct the 
world premiere of an opera. The 
works to be given have not been an- 
nounced. 





Erich Korngold has recently com- 
pleted a Sonatine in C Minor and is 
orchestrating his latest work, a “Baby 
Serenade.” 
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WAGNER CYCLE AIRED 
FROM METROPOLITAN 


———s 


Additional Opera Broadcasts Are In- 
augurated Over NBC Chain 


In addition to the regular Saturday 
afternoon broadcasts from the Metro- 
politan Opera, the National Broadcast- 
ing Company has begun to put on the 
air the annual Wagner cycle of mati- 
nees, as an extra treat for listeners in. 

The first of these occasions was on 
Friday, Feb. 12, when an act of “Tann- 
hauser” was broadcast. An act of 
“Tristan” was heard on Feb. 18. Deems 
Taylor also announces this series. 

Subsequent operas in this cycle and 
their dates are: 

Friday, Feb. 26, “Rheingold” (Mme. 
Schumann-Heink will sing Erda); 
Thursday, March 3, “Walkiire” (Géta 
Ljungberg will sing Sieglinde, and Do- 
ris Doe Fricka); Friday, March 11, 
“Siegfried,” and Thursday, March 17, 
“Gétterdimmerung.” 


Syracuse Symphony in Full Concert 


The Syracuse Symphony, Vladimir 
Shavitch, conductor, was heard in a 
full-length concert broadcast on Feb. 20 
over the WABC network at 2:30 p. m. 

The program featured the first broad- 
cast performance of Carpenter’s “Song 
of Faith,” for chorus and orchestra, 
composed for the Washington Bicen- 
tennial, and also included Haydn’s “Mil- 
itary” Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” and Respighi’s “Pines 
of Rome.” 





Cleveland College in Series of 
Music Programs on Radio 


Interesting musical programs are be- 
ing given by the Cleveland College in 
a Radio Course, over WHK. The first 
of these, on Feb. 6, featured the Uni- 
versity Singers, Emanuel Rosenberg, 
tenor, and Dr. James Holly Hanford, 
lutenist, in madrigals and other old 
music. 

The second, on Feb. 13, was a piano 
recital by Severin Eisenberger, and the 
third, on Feb. 20, featured Marie Sim- 
melink Kraft, soprano, in English 
songs, with Arthur Shepherd at the 
piano. A Mozart trio was also played 
by Mabel Pittenger, Douglas Marsh and 
Miriam Allen. 

The Herman Rosen Quartet will play 
works by Rychlik and Dittersdorf on 
Feb. 27. The hour is 6.30 p. m. 





Curtis Institute Program 


The Swastika Quartet will be fea- 
tured in the Curtis Institute program 
over the Columbia network on Feb. 26 
at 4:45 p. m., playing the Dohnanyi 
Quartet in D Flat Major, and, with 
Martha Halbwachs, pianist, the first 
movement of the Franck Piano Quin- 
tet. Members of the quartet are Gama 
Gilbert and Benjamin Sharlip, violins; 
a Aronoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, 
cello. 
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Ernesto Berumen, Who Gave One of His Rare 
Piano Recitals Over WABC Recently 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, who has 
not been heard in public for the past 
four years, played over Columbia’s 
WABC on Thursday afternoon, Feb. 18, 
at 3 o’clock. Hazel Arth, contralto, 
winner of the second Atwater Kent Ra- 
dio Contest, assisted Mr. Bertiimen on 
this occasion. The concert was heard 
over a network of seventy stations, in- 
cluding cities in this country, Canada, 
Cuba and Mexico. 

Mr. Bertimen also gave a brief piano 
recital at the Horace Mann School for 
Boys in New York on Feb. 11. 


Gena Branscombe Featured in “Meet the 
Composer” Hour Over WLWL 


Gena Branscombe was the guest in 
the WLWL “Meet the Composer” hour 
on Feb. 15, directing, announcing and 
playing the program. Assisting in the 
performance of her works were Rosa 
Spinelli, soprano; Rudolph Forest, vio- 
linist; Herman Steisel, ’cellist; Harriet 
Joyce, harpist, and Max Feldman, sec- 
and violinist. 





Howard Barlow’s Concerts Extended 
to Half Hour Period 


The nightly symphonic broadcasts 
over a Columbia network by the Co- 
lumbia Concert Orchestra under How- 
ard Barlow are to be extended from fif- 
teen minutes to a half hour. With this 
change, beginning on Feb. 29, the pro- 
grams will be more decidedly sym- 
phonic in content. 





Paderewski Featured in Inaugural Pro- 
gram of “Living Great” Stories 


The life story of Ignace Jan Paderew- 
ski was told by Ida Bailey Allen in a 
new series entitled “Stories of the Liv- 
ing Great,” over the Columbia net- 
work on Feb. 16. Ralph Christman, pi- 
anist, Harry Waller, violinist of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
and Edgar Sittig, ‘cellist of the Sittig 
Trio, played Paderewski’s Minuet and 
a Chopin Polonaise. 
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AMERICANS HEAR TWO 
OPERAS FROM GERMANY 


Hageman’s “Caponsacchi” and Pfitzner’s 
“Das Herz” Rebroadcast in 
This Country 


American listeners heard the first act 
of the world-premiere of “Caponsac- 
chi,” by Richard Hageman, broadcast 
through the WABC-Columbia network 
on Feb, 18, from the stage of the mu- 
nicipal opera house in Freiburg, Ger- 
many, at 1 p. m. 

Based on Robert Browning’s poem, 
“The Ring and the Book,” the story of 
Caponsacchi has been successful in 
many literary forms. Arthur Goodrich, 
American playwright, author and jour- 
nalist, published the story in the form 
of a play in 1927, after it had received 
the Theatre Club gold medal for the 
best play of 1926, when Walter Hamp- 
den produced it and played the leading 
role. 

Goodrich now has rewritten the work 
as a libretto for Hageman’s opera. The 
composer, who has established himself 
in the musical life of America both 
through his songs and through his con- 
ducting of opera, has written the score 
during his present residence in Europe. 

After performances in Freiburg on 
Feb. 18 and 22, the opera will be heard 
in several other German cities. 

On Feb. 19, over a WEAF network, 
Pfitzner’s “Das Herz” was rebroadcast 
from Berlin, where Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler conducted. Geraldine de 
Courcy, Berlin representative of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, was the announcer for 
this performance. 


American Composers in School of Air 


A program of the works of Mac- 
Dowell, Chadwick, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
James Rogers and Carl Busch was 
heard in the School of the Air Musical 
Appreciation Hour on Feb. 16 over the 
Columbia network. 
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Grace Moore, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, will sing in the General Elec- 
tric Circle on Feb. 28, at 5:30, over a 
WEAF network. 

The Library of Congress Musicale 
for Feb. 28 will feature the London 
String Quartet playing Smetana’s “Aus 
meinen Leben,” at 11:30 a. m., over a 
WJZ network. 

Walter Damrosch will play Schu- 
bert’s Symphony in C Major and his 
March in B Minor in the NBC Sym- 
phonic Hour for Feb. 28, 1:15 p. m., 
over a WJZ network. 

_Schumann-Heink’s life story was 
featured by Frazier Hunt on Feb. 2 
when he spoke in the series under the 
auspices of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, over WJZ. 

The college choruses heard in Colum- 
bia’s series on Mondays at 3:45 p. m. 
were those of Wellesley on Feb. 1, Bar- 
nard, Feb. 8, and Radcliffe, Feb. 15. 

Charles Gilbert Spross, composer- 
pianist, and Edward Rice, violinist, will 
play the Rubinstein Sonata in G Major 
over a WEAF network on March 2 at 
5:30 p. m. 

Rachel Morton will be guest soprano 
in the NBC Artists Service program of 
March 2, over a WEAF network at 
10:30 p. m. 
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Channon Collinge, Who Conducts the Columbia 
Cathedral Hour, a Sunday Feature of Long 
Standing 


The Cathedral Choir, heard each 
Sunday from 1 to 1:45 p. m., over 
WABC and a nationwide Columbia net- 
work, has been on the air almost four 
years and still ranks among the most 
popular of network features. Under 
the direction of Channon Collinge, who 
also conducts in the School of the Air 
and Light Opera Gems, the choir of 
twenty-two voices presents each week 
outstanding masterpieces in the field of 
sacred music. Accompanied by a sym- 
phony orchestra of thirty pieces, they 
have offered such compositions as Han- 
del’s “Messiah,” Verdi’s “Requiem,” 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Beethoven’s 
Mass in C, and numerous a cappella 
compositions of Bach, Palestrina and 
Orlando di Lasso. Solo parts are taken 
by Adele Vasa and Julia Mahoney, so- 
pranos; Barbara Maurel contralto; 
aoe Karle, tenor, and Crane Calder, 

ass. 


Bertha Chadwick Trowbridge’s Song 
Broadcast 


“The Island of Nassau,” a waltz by 
Mrs. Bertha Chadwick Trowbridge, of 
New Haven and Old Lyme, was given 
a radio premiere by Vincent Lopez and 
his Hotel St. Regis Orchestra on Feb. 2. 
Mrs. Trowbridge has also composed a 
balad, “The Song of a Gardenia.” 
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capabilities which the audience was 
quick to realize. Her playing of the 
concerto was well-considered and musi- 
cianly. 

Mr. Binder’s work, the title of which 
means “Pioneers,” is intended as a 
tribute to those who have been in the 
forefront of the Zionist movement. It 
has passages of genuine interest, but 
is occasionally a bit robustious and 
lacking in cohesion. It had a cordial 
reception. 

Miss White created something of a 
furore by her playing of the concerto, 
which gee unique in character and 
of real musical interest. The work 
had been rescored from the piano ver- 
sion by Wallingford Riegger, who did 
an excellent job. 

John Philip Sousa made an appeal 
for needy musicians during an interval! 
in the program. D. 


National Orchestral Association ; 


National Orchestral Association, 
Leon Barzin, conductor. Soloist, Harold 


Samuel, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
9, afternoon. The program: 

Overture, “Coriolan” ............ Beethoven 
Concerto in D Minor................. Bach 
Mr. Samuel 
OE 0 in .0s wu biene hdiad Wagenaar 
(First Time in New York) 

Symphony No. 3, in F Major....... Brahms 


Bernard Wagenaar’s “Divertimento,” 
which was heard on this occasion for 
the first time here, proved to be a work 
of scholarly conception and pleasing 
style. Its rather impressionistic mate- 
rial was scored with great competence. 
The work is in four movements, open- 
ing with a “cortége”’ followed by a 
paspy, a pastorale and a rondo. It 
was played by Mr. Barzin and his or- 
chestra with fine technical polish. 

Mr. Samuel played the Bach con- 
certo with his usual mastery of style, 
bringing out the subtleties of its struc- 
ture with a sure hand. He was enthu- 
siastically applauded by the audience, 
being recalled to the stage several times 
at the conclusion of the number. 

The Beethoven overture and the 
Brahms symphony were presented by 
the young players with their cus- 
tomary verve and energy, under Mr. 
Barzin’s sometimes over-enthusiastic, 
but_always vivacious baton. C 


Walter Leads Mahler’s Fifth 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 











Bruno Walter, conductor. Carnegie 
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FIVE NEWLY DISCOVERED SONGS 
by George Frederick Handel 


Collected and Arranged for 


JOHN McCORMACK 
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Edna White, Trumpeter, Who Played a Rare 
Concerto for That Instrument by Guy Ropartz 
with the Manhattan Symphony 


Hall, Feb. 11, evening. The program: 
Symphony in B Minor (“‘Unfinished’’) 


A tendency toward over-punctuation 
has marred several of Mr. Walter’s 
otherwise surpassingly beautiful inter- 
pretations during the present season. 
On no occasion has this tendency been 
more pronounced than in this perform- 
ance of the essentially very simple and 
lyric “Unfinished” Symphony of Schu- 
bert, where lengthy pauses and changes 
in tempo, ostensibly designed to en- 
hance the clarity of phrasing, only suc- 
ceeded in obscuring the continuity of 
melodic line. 

In the tortuous complexities of the 
Mahler symphony, on the other hand, 
this over-conscientious delineation on 
the part of the conductor, which had 
earlier appeared as a defect, became a 
very significant asset. Whatever one 
may think of the work, it must be con- 
ceded that this was one of the most 
comprehending and altogether mag- 
nificent Mahler readings that New 
York has heard in many seasons. Mr. 
Walter ably sustained his European 
reputation as the greatest living inter- 
preter of these works, and strangely 
enough the audience behaved irre- 
proachably, and tendered him an ova- 
tion at the close of the performance. 

The lengthy and difficult horn solos 
in the scherzo were played by Bruno 
Jaenicke with excellent taste and mu- 
sicianship. 

Although this is one of the least 
characteristic of the Mahler sym- 
a rw savoring here and there of a 

chaikovskian obviousness and senti- 
mentality, it was nevertheless a great 
treat to those who like this music to 
hear a Mahler work so understandingly 
performed. Ss. 


Harold Bauer Plays Schumann 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Har- 
old Bauer, pianist. Carnegie Hall, Feb. 
14, afternoon. The program. 


Concerto in A Minor............. Schumann 
eee: TB ch cedncseecceveses Mahler 


Mr. Bauer played the Schumann con- 
certo with his usual profound under- 
standing of the music of the romantic 
period. He invested it with all the 
poetry and delicacy that one expects in 
the music of this composer. The ac- 
companiment of Mr. Walter was all 
that could be desired, and both mu- 
sicians collaborated perfectly in a very 
moving reading. 

The Mahler Symphony was again 
strikingly performed and very well re- 
ceived. C. 


Deering with Philharmonic 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 


Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, 
Henri Deering, pianist. Carnegie 
Hall, Feb. 18, evening. The program: 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’........ Weber 
Symphonic Variations .............. Franck 
Mr. Deering 
Syenghong We B vec cccswcctesosos. Mahler 





Henri Deering, Pianist, Heard as Soloist in 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations with the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Under Bruno Walter 


Mr. Deering appeared at this con- 
cert after an extensive tour of Europe, 
and was warmly received. He played 
the Franck work with sensitiveness 
and poetic feeling. His polished con- 
ception was well set off by the sym- 
pathetic accompaniment of the orches- 
tra under Mr. Walter. 

The conductor repeated the Mahler 
Symphony and the overture from pre- 
vious concerts. F. 


Mason’s Second Symphony Heard 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor. Soloist, Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 18, evening. The program: 

Symphony No. 2 in A Major, Op. 30 

Daniel Gregory Mason 
(First time in New York) 
Symphony in E Flat (Kéchel 543). ..Mozart 
Concerto in D Major, Op. 77....... Brahms 
Master enuhin 


There has been much talk about the 
American composer and his not getting 
a hearing from Signor Toscanini at the 


Philharmonic. Both Herr Kleiber and 
Herr Walter seem disposed to play his 
music from time to time. Mr. Mason’s 
symphony was indeed welcome, and the 
conductor showed great enthusiasm for 
it in his performance. It is as finely 
constructed a symphony as any one in 
this country (and not only in this coun- 
try!) can write today. If some of it 
echoes composers who have lived and 
died, this is not to be charged against 
Mr. Mason. Few composers of worth 
spring full armed like Pallas Athene 
from the head of Zeus. 

Mr. Mason has shown a great ad- 

vance harmonically in this symphony, 
and his melodic material is rich and ex- 
pressive. There is a marked elegiac 
note in all but the scherzo. The orches- 
tration is massive, more so than in 
some other Mason works we know; at 
times it is overladen. But on the whole 
it is impressive, done with a sure hand, 
every inch of it the work of a musician 
of erudition and mastery. The audi- 
ence—that same audience which takes 
Toscanini to task for not playing our 
a cordially, not excit- 
edly. 
The Brahms concerto was superbly 
played by young Menuhin, with a tech- 
nical mastery and tonal beauty that 
was alluring, and an authority and un- 
derstanding worthy of an artist old in 
experience. Menuhin today can lay 
claim to the highest in his art. He 
proved that with his playing of the 
Brahms. He was recalled again and 
again. A. 





Bentley W. Warren Elected President 
of Boston Symphony Board 


Boston, Feb. 20.—At the meeting of 
the trustees of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on Feb. 1 Bentley W. Warren 
was elected president of the board, 
succeeding the late Judge Frederick 
P. Cabot. Mr. Warren, well known in 
the legal profession, is one of the orig- 
inal trustees of the Symphony, and suc- 
ceeded the late Galen Stone in 1927 as 
vice-president. 

The Symphony, according to a recent 
announcement, has received a legacy 
of $25,000 for its permanent endow- 
ment fund from the estate of Sally C. 
Cochran. The endowment fund now 
stands at $434,559. W. J.P. 





A second American visit will be made 
next season by Richard Tauber, noted 
German tenor, under the management 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 
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Plays to Approximately 
16,000 in Notable Recital 
Given as Benefit in Madi- 
son Square Garden 


N a stage built across the west end 

of Madison Square Garden, Ignace 
Paderewski gave one of his most mem- 
orable piano recitals on the evening of 
Feb. 8 in aid of the emergency relief 
fund being raised to alleviate the dis- 
tress of New York’s destitute musi- 
cians. Seldom has any artist received 
such a tribute of applause and cheers 
as was given him by approximately 
16,000 persons who came to pay homage 
to the beloved pianist and to help the 
cause of the city’s thousands of unem- 
ployed musicians. The huge audi- 
torium presented an impressive spec- 
tacle and with the striking of the first 
note by the great artist, the vast as- 
semblage settled into hushed silence to 
enjoy an evening of rare pleasure which 
lasted till after midnight. A program 
of Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin and 
Liszt was given with the power and the 
interpretations individual to this art- 
ist. In all that pertained to tonal 
power, to bigness of line, to emotional 
depth and sweep, and to an Olympian 
loftiness of conception, this was Pade- 
rewski on the summits of his colossal 
art. 

Paderewski began with the “Apas- 
sionata” Sonata of Beethoven and 
ended the printed list with the second 
of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies. Schu- 
bert Impromptu (B flat, Op. 142) fol- 
lowed the Beethoven work. The key- 
board titan expended his vitality with 
an amazing prodigality and without 
anything resembling sag or weariness. 
In company with the Liszt Rhapsody he 
attacked among his concluding num- 
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Ignace Jan Paderewski, Hailed by an Audience 
of 16,000 in a Benefit Recital for Unemployed 
Relief in Madison Square Garden 


bers the A flat Polonaise of Chopin 
and thundered through it in a manner 
to belie his threescore years and twelve. 
His Chopin group included the Ballade 
in A flat, Mazurka in B flat minor, Op. 
24; Etude in A minor, Op. 25, No. 11; 
Waltz in A flat, Op. 42, Scherzo in B 
flat minor, and Nocturne in F sharp 
major, this group following immediately 
upon the Chopin Sonata in B minor. 
The recitalist gave himself but one 
breathing spell, midway in the pro- 
gram, when he was called upon to 
acknowledge from the platform the 
presentation of floral tributes and 


wreaths. There were several extra 
numbers at the close, all tumultuously 
applauded. Receipts were placed at 
$33,500. S. 





Charming Musical Film, “A Waltz by 
Strauss,” Has First New York Showing 


“A Waltz by Strauss,” a picturiza- 
tion of gay Vienna in the nineteenth 
century, coupled with enchanting and 
lilting music, combined to make most 
interesting entertainment, is currently 
showing at the Little Carnegie Play- 
house. The American premiere of this 
new screen operetta describing the life 


story of the two Strausses, father and 


son, was charmingly presented. Inter- 
spersed with many well-known Strauss 
melodies, including “The Blue Danube,” 
the story is a romantic and engrossing 
one, the cast excellent and the photog- 
raphy unusually good. These outstand- 
ing features seem to promise a success- 
ful run for the production. Ss. 
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JOHANNA GADSKI/ 


World-Renowned Prima Donna and Concert Soprano 






AVAILABLE FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 


Management 
J. J. Vincent, Inc., 11 West 42nd Street, 


Jeritza Is Guest Artist with Rubinstein 
Club in Concert for Unemployed 


Maria Jeritza was the guest artist 
for the second private concert this sea- 
son of the Rubinstein Club, in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of Feb. 16. Accompaniments for 
the chorus were supplied by an orches- 
tra of forty musicians, Kathryn Kerin- 
Child, pianist, and William Golds- 
worthy, organist. Dr. William Rogers 
Chapman eenducted both the orchestra 
and chorus. Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman, president, gave a talk on be- 
half of the unemployed musicians for 
whose benefit the concert was given. 

Mme. Jeritza, in splendid voice, re- 
ceived an abundance of flowers and 
sang five encores. we 
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COAST FORCES IN — 
OPERA BY PURCELL 


New San Francisco Group 
Gives “Dido” Under 
Alexander 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 20.—The Cham- 
ber Opera Singers, led by Ian Alex- 
ander and managed by Alice Metcalf, 
made its initial operatic production in 
the Little Theatre of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor on the 
night of Jan. 28 and followed it with a 
matinee on Jan. 30. Purcell’s “Dido and 
Aeneas” was given a very creditable 
performance. Among those heard were: 
Hannah Fletcher and Esther Green, 
alternating as Dido; David Carpenter, 
Aeneas; Miriam Sellander and Suzanne 
Torres, alternating as Belinda; John 





Teel, an excellent Sorceress; Esther 
Anderson, Ruth Frazier, Herbert 
Maas, Catherine Donahue and Mar- 


garet Yates. In Walton Biggerstaff, 
the Chamber Opera group has a capa- 
ble ballet master and solo dancer. A 
string ensemble supplied the accom- 
paniment. 

Margaret Tilly, able resident pian- 
ist, gave a program in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on Jan. 18, featuring the 
first coast performance of Roy Harris’s 
Sonata. Miss Tilly also appeared as 
guest artist with the Abas String 
Quartet in its Beethoven program in 
the Community Playhouse on’ Jan. 26, 
playing the Piano Quartet, Op. 16, with 
Nathan Abas, Nathan Firestone, and 
Flori Gough Schorr. With William 
Wolski as second violin, the string 
players gave the B Flat Major Quartet 
to a well pleased audience. 


Parlow Quartet Hailed 


Kathleen Parlow’s String Quartet 
gave its second San Francisco concert 
in the Community Playhouse on Jan. 
19. Beethoven’s F Major Quartet and 
César Franck’s D Major Quartet were 
magnificently played by Miss Parlow 
and her associates, Harvey Peterson, 
Romain Verney and Willem Dehe. 

Grace Borroughs gave her annual 
recital on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 18, 
in the Community Playhouse, present- 
ing dances illustrating the seven ages 
of America. Kathryn Meisle’s song re- 
cital in Selby Oppenheimer’s concert 
series included a wide selection of 
songs and arias, beautifully sung. Ray- 
mond McFeeters was an excellent ac- 
companist. Pietro Gentile, baritone, 
gave a recent recital with Gastone 
Usigli as accompanist. 

Augmenting a program given by a 
group of negro players led by Junius 
Cravens, the Coleridge Taylor Choral 
Club contributed spirituals for two Sun- 
day afternoon audiences in the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor 
Theatre. In the same place Noel Sulli- 
van, bass, gave a well sung program of 
spirituals on Jan. 31. 

Appearing before the local chapter 
of the Western Concert Artists’ League, 
Helen Schneider, pianist, and George 
Elredge, baritone, accompanied by 
Margaret Fish, made good impressions 
recently. Claire Upshur, soprano, ac- 
companied by Opal Hiller, gave a pro- 
gram of songs at a Twilight Musicale 
in the Mark Hopkins Hotel presented 
by Mme. Pietro Gentile. 

Marsory M. FISHER 


Friedrich Schorr Heard in Musicale 
Given by Aeolian Company 


At an informal musicale and tea 
given by the Aeolian Company to its 
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Orchestras Mark Centenary 
of Lewis Carroll 


HE centenary of the birth of 

Lewis Carroll, beloved author 
of “Alice in Wonderland” and 
other tales, which fell on Jan. 27, 
was celebrated by a number of 
American orchestras. The Bos- 
ton, Chicago and Cincinnati Sym- 
phonies were scheduled to give 
Deems Taylor’s Suite “Through 
the Looking Glass.” The com- 
poser conducted this work as 
guest with the Manhattan Sym- 
phony early in February. The 
Detroit Symphony, under Victor 
Kolar, was to give Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s Suite, “Alice in 
Wonderland.” 

The official celebration of the 
centenary was postponed until 
May 4, at which time the centen- 
ary committee, the chairman of 
which is Professor J. Enrique 
Zanetti of Columbia University, 
will have as guest of honor Mrs. 
Reginald Hargreaves, the origi- 
nal Alice. Mrs. Hargreaves, who 
is eighty years of age, is coming 
from England for the ceremony. 











patrons and friends on the afternoon 
of Feb. 18, Friedrich Schorr, Metropoli- 
tan Opera baritone, sang two Wag- 
nerian arias, which were followed by 
the playing of RCA. Victor recordings 
of the same works. Mr. Schorr was in- 
troduced by Major Compton Pakenham 
of the New York Times. Kurt Ruhr- 
seitz accompanied at the piano. /Y. 





Texas College Acquires Music Library 
of Chicago Madrigal Club 


CANYON, TEX.; Feb. 20.—The music 
department of the West Texas State 
Teachers College, under the direction 
of Wallace R. Clark, has become the 
owner of the library of the Chicago 
Madrigal Club, including about 40,000 
copies of music collected during thirty- 
one years. T. V. R. 
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Minneapolis Symphony in 
Three Concerts—Gigli 


Gives Recital 


New ORLEANS, Feb. 20.—The Minne- 
apolis Symphony gave three concerts 
here with much success on Jan. 24, 25 
and 26. Eugene Ormandy was a bril- 
liantly able conductor. The Sunday 
popular concert included the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture, Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture, the “Blue Danube” Waltz, 
Bach’s Air and Grieg’s Concerto in A 
Minor. The soloist in the last work 
was Ralph Squires, young New Or- 
leans pianist, who won a recent Phil- 
harmonic Society scholarship and has 
since headed the piano department at 
Iowa State Teachers’ College. He re- 
vealed an excellent technique and a 
fine command of rhythm. For this 
concert the Municipal Auditorium was 
packed. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Philharmonic Society, under whose 
auspices the orchestra comes each year 
to New Orleans, was marked on the 
following evening. The program in- 
eluded Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture 
and Fifth Symphony, Strauss’s “Don 
Juan,” Debussy’s “L’Aprés-midi d’un 
Faune” prelude, and Stravinsky’s “Fire 
Bird.” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of 
the Bumble Bee” was given as encore. 

The first entirely Wagnerian orches- 
tral evening New Orleans has heard 
was given on Jan. 26 by the orchestra. 
The program was a great success. It 
included the “Meistersinger” Prelude, 
the Prelude and “Liebestod” from 
“Tristan and Isolde,” the introduction 
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to Act III of “Lohengrin,” and four 
excerpts from “The Ring.” 


Notables Hailed in Concerts 


Recent recitals by Beniamino Gigli 
and Lotte Lehmann were triumphs. 
The former won thunderous applause 
and gave repeated encores before an 
immense audience at the Municipal 
Auditorium on Jan. 22. Jacqueline 
Salomons, violinist, and Miguel Sando- 
val, pianist, assisted. 

Mme. Lehmann’s recital, chiefly of 
lieder, on Feb. 16, was an evening of 
sheer delight. She gave beautiful ren- 
ditions of Schubert, Schumann, Hahn, 
Chausson, Fauré and Strauss songs, 
which gave the audience extreme pleas- 
ure. Erno Balogh was the accom- 
panist. 

A concert by Ferdinand Dunkley, 
organist, assisted by Henri Wehrmann, 
viola player, was given on Jan. 31 at 
Temple Sinai. 

Hortense Monath, pianist, gave a re- 
cital on Jan. 30 at the home of Corinne 
Mayer, president of the Philharmonic 
Society. A Brahms sonata and other 
works were performed. Alice Wilkin- 
son, local pianist, was heard at Dixon 
Hall on Feb. 4, playing compositions 
by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Ravel and 
other numbers. 


Lecture Recitals Given 


A Moszkowski lecture-recital was 
given before the Fine Arts Club in the 
Orleans Club building on Jan. 25 by 
Mme. Eugenie Wehrmann-Schaffner, 
who played solos and with Cerda Dono- 
van gave four-hand numbers by that 
composer. Another interesting lecture- 
recital was given on Feb. 16 before the 
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English Organist to Succeed Coke- 
Jephcott in Utica Post 


Utica, Feb. 20.—J. Lawrence Slater, 
former organist and choirmaster of St. 
Peter’s Church, London, will be the new 
organist at Grace Church here, succeed- 
ing Norman Coke-Jephcott, who re- 
signed to fill a similar position at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
New York. 

At the Uptown Theatre on Jan. 23, 
the Cosmopolitan Grand Opera Com- 
pany presented “Hansel und Gretel’ 
and “Pagliacci” in the afternoon and 
“Trovatore” in the evening. 

Robert Goldsand, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Utica Theatre on the pre- 
vious night. The audience called for 
many encores. 

Harry Braun, violinist, appeared in 
recital on Feb. 9. He pleased a large 
audience with a program of works by 
Brahms, Puccini, Kreisler and Paga- 
nini. Eva Jacobs, local attorney, served 
as his accompanist. 

A round table discussion on the ob- 
servance of National Music Week here 
was held at a recent meeting of the 
Musicians’ Forum. The discussion was 
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led by Helen Haile Brockway. Sarah 
P. Maybury presided. 

Student members of the B Sharp Mu- 
sical Club recently gave a recital at 
Plymouth Church House. Ellis K. 
Baldwin played three of his marches 
before the Lions Club at the Hotel 
Martin on Jan. 25. E. K. B. 


John Charles Thomas Appears as Solo- 
ist with Quincy Choral Group 


QuINcy, MAss., Feb. 20.—John Charles 
Thomas, baritone, was heard as soloist 
at the mid-season concert of the Wol- 
laston Glee Club in the Central High 
School Hall on Feb. 8. There was_a 
large attendance. The club, under the 
baton of Donald Tower Gammons, gave 
an excellent account of itself in en- 
semble singing. Its rendition of four 
of Brahms’s “Liebeslieder” was partic- 
ularly praiseworthy. Mr. Thomas, in 
rare good voice, sang groups of Italian, 
German and English songs. He gave 
a large number of encores. 

The Wollaston Glee Club is an impor- 
tant member of the New England As- 
sociation of Men’s Glee Clubs, whose 
annual concert contest this year will 
be held on May 14, at Portsmouth, 
N. H. W.d.P. 


Hartford Hears 
Local Artists 


West HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 20.— 
As the fourth event of the season 
under the auspices of Edith M. Aab 
of the Aab Vocal Studio, Mabel Collins, 
soprano, Alfred Kettledon, tenor, and 
Israel Rosenberg, pianist, were pre- 
sented in recital at the Hotel Bond on 
Feb. 8. Mr. Kettledon has recently 
been appointed to the post of solo tenor 
at Christ Church Cathedral. 


West Program by 


Laymen’s League of the First Uni- 
tarian church by J. Mitchell Pilcher, 
assisted by Mrs. Lee B. Lane, pianist, 
and Ray Kirkpatrick, vocalist, on the 
history of music in New Orleans. 

A recent benefit concert was given 
in the Municipal Auditorium to obtain 
funds to install an organ in the Parish 
Prison. Artists who gave their ser- 
vices included Theodore D. Musacchia, 
Mrs. Alice Judlin, Robert Gottschalk 
and Winifred Yochim. 

Scholarships to the Louisiana State 
School of Music in Baton Rouge will be 
awarded to the winners in a piano, vio- 
lin, organ and voice contest sponsored 
by the Louisiana Federation of Music 
Clubs. These will be exempt from tui- 
tion fees for a year in their major 
music subject and from all other uni- 
versity fees for the four-year course. 
Mrs. Carruth Jones is president of the 
State Federation. 

SELBY NOEL MAYFIELD 


COLLEGE HAS NEW HOME 


Wisconsin Institution Leases Old Man- 
sion in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, Feb. 20.—The Wisconsin 
College of Music, one of the largest 
music schools in the State, has leased 
the former William O. Goodrich home, 
to house its main school. The school of 
music will thus be moved from a down- 
town location to a residential one. 

The building has some twenty-eight 
or thirty large rooms, which are ideal 
for studios. There is also an audi- 
torium seating about 200. 

The Wisconsin College of Music has 
added two well-known teachers to its 
staff. Graham Reed has been added 
to the voice department, and Leon 
Sametini to the violin faculty. Mr. 
Reed, who is a former pupil of Jean 
DeReszke, has been located in Chicago 
as a teacher. He will spend part of 
the time each week in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Sametini is a former member of the 
Cincinnati and Chicago symphonies. 

C. O. SKINROOD 


Vincent St. John “Succeeds Late Cecil 
Fanning on Columbus Faculty 


CoLUMBUS, Feb. 20.— Vincent St. 
John, tenor, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the Capital College of Ora- 
tory and Music, as successor to the late 
Cecil Fanning. 

The new faculty member was pre- 
sented in recital on Wednesday evening, 
Feb. 17, at the Columbus Central 
Y.M.C.A., with Francesco B. De Leone, 
composer-pianist, as accompanist. 

Mr. St. John received his vocal train- 
ing in New York. His operatic reper- 
toire includes a number of leading 
tenor roles, and he has appeared in 
operetta and concert in many cities. 
He has taught and made his home in 
Cleveland for the last five years and 
will retain his studio in the Fine Arts 
Building in that city. 











Reception Given for Mary Wigman at 
Cornish School 


SEATTLE, Fed. 20.—A reception given 
by Miss Nellie Cornish, at the Cornish 
School on Feb. 3, in honor of Mary 
Wigman, was attended by over 500 
guests. Miss Wigman was in Seattle 
for a recital, in which she was received 
with a tremendous ovation. 

The modern dance has aroused con- 
siderable interest throughout the 
Northwest during the past two years 
owing to the engagement of Lore Deja, 
for six years assistant to Miss Wig- 
man at Dresden, as head of the dance 
department at the Cornish School. 
During her stay in Seattle, Miss Wig- 
man visited the dance classes of Miss 
Deja at the Cornish School and 
watched the students at work. 


Dr. Paul Stefan, Vienna 
Musicologist, to Teach 
Criticism in Salzburg 








Dr. Paul Stefan, Whose Course in Music Criti- 
cism Will Be a Feature of the Summer Session 
at the Salzburg Orchestral Academy 


SALZBURG, Feb. 15.— Several new 
courses have been announced for the 
coming summer at the Salzburg Or- 
chestral Academy. Harald Kreutzberg 
will conduct a class in dancing, assisted 
by Friedrich Wilckens, his musical di- 
rector and aide. 

A project for a course in music crit- 
icism will be given a trial this summer 
under the direction of Dr. Paul Stefan, 
of Vienna, noted music critic and cham- 
pion of contemporary music. This 
course will be of eight days’ duration. 
Students will be assigned to review the 
Festival and Academy productions. 
Should this experiment prove success- 
ful, a comprehensive course in musical 
criticism will become a permanent fea- 
ture of the Academy curriculum. 

Ilse Charlemont, Austrian harp vir- 
tuoso, has been added to the staff of 
the Academy. 





Tollefsen Trio Heard in Concerts and 
Radio Programs 


The Tollefsen Trio gave its seven- 
teenth annual Brooklyn concert on 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 14, in the 
Academy of Music, before an audience 
which filled the capacity of the audi- 
torium. The concert was under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute. The 
program comprised the Arensky D 
Minor Trio and the Schumann, Op. 63, 
to which were added shorter pieces by 
Grainger, Lacombe, Schytte, Palmgren 
and Sandby. The organization made its 
fourth New York appearance this sea- 
son on the evening of Feb. 24 at Hunter 
College, playing trios by Arensky and 
Brahms, Op. 87. 

The trio, with Astrid Fjelde, soprano, 
gives weekly “Northern Lights” pro- 
grams over the network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The pro- 
grams, of Scandinavian music exclu- 
sively, are now in their second year. 


MILAN, Feb. 15.—In a contest held 
by the Milan Conservatory for an opera 
in one act suitable to be performed by 
students, the committee of judges, 
headed by Pizzetti, singled out two 
works, “La tragica notte” by Silvio 
Insana and “Donna Lombardo” by 
Sandro Cicognini, for especial praise. 
Neither, however, was deemed eligible 
for performance. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
descending to the mistake of clowning 
him; by Mme. Lehmann, rapturous in 
her eager love of Eva for Walter and 
in all her roles proving a deep and sen- 
sitive musician; by the mellowed, phil- 
osophic, but homely and intimate Sachs 
of Mr. Nissen; the singing of Mr. Alt- 
house and Mme. Leider, which allowed 
the music to speak out the full passion 
of Tristan and of Isolde rather than at- 
tempting to convey it through superfliu- 
ous “acting”; Mr. Pollak’s illumining 
way with the score of “Tristan”; in 
the colorful management of Dr. Er- 
hardt of Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and 
the sensitive reading of Mozart’s score 
by Mr. Pollak. Helena Mara, young 
American coloratura soprano, who has 
sung with success at the Dresden 
Opera, made her Boston debut in a 
creditable performance as the Queen of 
the Night. 

Turning from the German portion of 
the repertoire, there were also notable 
performances in other branches of the 
company. The Boris of Vanni Marcoux 
was as sensitive, as vitalized, as was 
his Scarpia in “Tosca,” but, of course, 
took advantage of the larger oppor- 
tunities of this role while he more 
fully respects the wishes of Moussorg- 
sky as evidenced in the score, than did 
some of his predecessors. The vitaliz- 
ing new “business” introduced by Dr. 
Erhardt and the freedom, variety and 
vigor of Mr. Cooper’s conducting, and 
this brief sketch of a stirring perfcrm- 
ance is complete. 


A Merry “Barber” 


Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” fared 
equally well. The cast consisted of 
Miss Salvi and Messrs. Hackett, Mar- 
coux, Damiani and Baccaloni, with Mr. 
Moranzoni as conductor. The enthusi- 
astic Figaro of Mr. Damiani, the enun- 
ciation of his close-cropped words, to- 
gether with the amusing Don Bartolo 
of Mr. Baccaloni, over against the ex- 
cellent work of Mr. Hackett as Alma- 
viva and Miss Salvi as Rosina, and the 
light-textured score which proceeded 
from the baton of Mr. Moranzoni, made 
the evening most pleasurable. 

Similar pleasures came from the 
matinee of Thomas’s “Mignon,” with 
Mmes. Salvi and Glade, Messrs. Hac- 
kett and Marcoux, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Cooper. Again the stage- 
pictures of a restudied opera gave 
great pleasure to the eye. To Miss 
Glade and Mr. Marcoux went the 
honors of the performance, while con- 
ductor and cast kept a neat balance 
through the whole, with well-main- 
tained and consistent sense of style. 

More routined, but never falling be- 
low the high standard which the com- 
pany so sedulously maintains, were the 
performances of “Bohéme” with 
Messrs. Cortis, Damiani, Lazzari, Bac- 
caloni, Dua, the excellent Rosetta Pam- 
panini and Miss Salvi, under Mr. 
Moranzoni; a lively performance of 
“Rigoletto” with much the same 
forces, except that Miss Glade was 
heard instead of Mme. Pampanini, and 
under the hand of Frank St. Leger; 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah,” 
with Mr. Althouse again replacing the 
indisposed Mr. Marshall, and for a final 
evening, a pleasant “Trovatore” under 
Mr. Moranzoni, with Serafina di Leo, 
Miss Van Gordon, Mr. Formichi and 
Mr. Marshall. 

Strauss’s “Thus Spake Zarathustra” 
and Prokofieff’s “Classical Symphony” 
formed the nucleus of both the pro- 
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Helena Mara, American Coloratura Soprano, 
Who Was Heard as Queen of the Night with 
the Chicago Civic Opera in Boston 


grams of the Boston Symphony of 
Feb. 12, 18 and 15. The Friday and 
Saturday concerts included also Ravel’s 
Spanish Rhapsody and a first perform- 
ance by this orchestra of Debussy’s 
Rhapsody for saxophone and orchestra, 
played by Mr. Speyer upon the English 
horn, while that of Monday brought to 
Boston the pianist, Robert Goldsand, 
also with a first performance, that of 
Beethoven’s First Concerto for piano 
and orchestra! 

Mr. Speyer proved himself the fine 
artist we have all known him to be in 
the rather slight opportunities which 
Debussy’s rhapsody gave to him. He 
deserves ampler hearing. Mr. Goldsand 
in Beethoven’s concerto showed excel- 
lent technique, surprisingly mature 
mind, and insight into his music. 

The chief feature of the concert of 
the Symphony at Cambridge on Feb. 11 
was the repetition by Gustav Holst, 
who is teaching at Harvard for a few 
months, of his ballet music from “The 
Perfect Fool.” He was as warmly re- 
ceived as in Boston some weeks ago. 


Cleveland Orchestra in Visit 


At Wellesley College, Alumnae Hall, 
Nikolai Sokoloff and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra gave a concert which included 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic Symphony, the 
Prelude to “Meistersinger,” the Bach- 
Siloti Prelude in E Major, Ravel’s 
Menuet Antique and Sibelius’s “Swan 
of Tuonela.” As a year ago, when this 
orchestra visited Wellesley, its concert 
was greatly enjoyed and applauded 
with such warmth as to break the cus- 


tomary orchestral rule of “no en- 
cores.” 
On Feb. 13, the Hoffmann String 


Quartet, at Boston University, assisted 
by Mr. Polatscheck, clarinet, and Mr. De- 
Voto, piano, gave a concert of chamber 
music. Included were a first local per- 
formance of Prokofieff’s Overture on 
Yiddish Themes, for clarinet, strings, 
and piano, the Clarinet Quintet of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven’s Op. 18, No. 6. ex- 
cerpts from Smetana’s “Aus meinem 
Leben,” Franck’s Quartet, and a fugue 
of Liadoff. The playing was of high- 
est order. 
ALFRED H. MEYER 


A newly-discovered “Roumanian” 
Rhapsody for piano by Liszt, dating 
from the year 1847, has been arranged 
by Oktavian Beu. 





SOKOLOFF RESUMES 
CLEVELAND BATON 


Myra Hess Is Soloist with 
Orchestra — Native 
Works Heard 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 20.—Nikolai Soko- 
loff returned from his January vacation 
to conduct the Cleveland Orchestra in 
its concerts on the evening of Feb. 4 
and the afternoon of Feb. 6, in Sev- 
erance Hall. Myra Hess was soloist. 

Mr. Sokoloff opened the concert with 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, which he 
read with great effectiveness in a fresh 
and vital manner. The audience 
showed a lively appreciation of the 
splendid performance throughout the 
work. The closing allegro brought 
ringing applause, and the conductor 
called on the orchestra to rise several 
times. 


Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in C 
Minor, No. 3, was Miss Hess’s vehicle 
in her third appearance in Cleveland 
with the orchestra. Rarely has a pian- 
ist given more pleasure than Myra 
Hess. Mr. Sokoloff closed the concert 
with Stravinsky’s suite from the ballet, 
“The Fire Bird.” 


The Fortnightly Musical Club gave 
a program of contemporary American 
music in the small audience room at 
Severance Hall on Feb. 9. Frances Bol- 
ton Kortheur, chairman of the program 
committee, planned the concert and 
spoke briefly about the compositions 
presented. Annabel Hess, pianist, 
played works of Deems Taylor, How- 
ard Hanson, John Alden Carpenter, 
Emerson Whithorne, Abram Chasins 
and Charles T. Griffes. Quincy Porter’s 
Little Trio for Flute, Violin, and Viola 
was played by Laurent Torno, Lois 
Porter, and the composer. Florence 
Wollam Kelly, soprano, sang a group 
of songs by Blair Fairchild, and a sec- 
ond group by Bainbridge Crist, Wintter 
Watts, John Alden Carpenter and A. 
Walter Kramer, with Ben Burtt accom- 
panying. 

Dr. Sigfrid Karg-Elert played a pro- 
gram of organ music at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art on Feb. 3. The noted 
visitor from Leipzig played works of 
Rossi and Rameau, the Moto perpetuo 
from Franck’s Symphony and the same 
composer’s Partita in C Minor. 

The third program in the series pre- 
senting the violin sonatas of Beethoven 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art was 
given on Feb. 19. Maurice Hewitt, vio- 
lin, and Denoe Leedy, piano, members 
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of the faculty of the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music, were the artists. 
MARGARET ALDERSON 


FIRST CONCERT GIVEN BY 
MACDOWELL ORCHESTRA 


Philip James Conducts Body Named in 
Honor of Composer—Erskine 
Plays Concerto 


The first of ten orchestral concerts 
which, though free to the public, are 
designed to give employment to seventy 
musicians out of work, took place in 
the auditorium of Washington Irving 
High School on the evening of Feb. 17. 

The orchestra, which is known as the 
MacDowell Orchestra of New York 
was brought together by the Musicians’ 
Emergency Aid, in cooperation with 
the Musicians’ Union and the Mac- 
Dowell Club. 

At this concert the orchestra played 
under the leadership of Philip James 
and the soloist was Dr. John Erskine, 
pianist, president of the Juilliard School 
of Music, who played the second Con- 
certo of MacDowell. The orchestral 
numbers included the Bach Chorale- 
Prelude, “We All Believe in One God,” 
the Fourth Symphony of Tchaikovsky 
and the “Meistersinger” Prelude. 

The audience, which numbered about 
1500, received all the numbers with 
enthusiastic applause. Both Mr. James 
and Dr. Erskine were brought out for 
numerous recalls. A second concert 
was announced for Feb. 24, at Seward 
Park High School, with Katherine 
Bacon, pianist, as soloist. 

The conductors who will lead the or- 
chestra at the subsequent concerts in- 
clude Howard Barlow, Leon Barzin, 
Chalmers Clifton, Paul Eisler and San- 
dor Harmati. Mr. Clifton will conduct 
the concerts on March 2 and 3. 

The expenses of the concerts are de- 
frayed by the Musicians’ Emergency 
Aid, Walter Damrosch, chairman. 

Coe Glade to Sing Carmen with 

Philadelphia Opera Company 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—Coe Glade, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Civic Opera, has 
been engaged to sing the title role of 
Carmen with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company in that city on April 
7. Miss Glade sang this role with the 
Civic Opera during her first season with 
the company, and achieved one of the 
greatest successes of her career. She 
was heard in the part during the past 
season by popular request at a private 
performance on Jan. 29. Miss Glade 
is now on a concert tour that will take 
her from coast to coast. A. G. 
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Philharmonic in Brilliant 
Concerts—Iturbi and 
Wigman Hailed 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 20.—An all-Rus- 
Sian program drew a near-capacity 
audience to the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium for the ninth pair of symphonic 
concerts, on Feb. 11 and 12, under 
Artur Rodzinski. No concerts in re- 
cent weeks have been more thoroughly 
enjoyed. Beginning with the Overture 
to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “A Night in 
May,” the program also included the 
Prelude to Moussorgsky’s “Khovant- 
china,” the Theme and Variations 
from Tchaikovsky’s Suite No. 3 in G, 
Op. 55, Rachmaninoff’s “The Island of 
the Dead,” and Stravinsky’s “Pet- 
rouchka” Suite. The Moussorgsky and 
Rachmaninoff works had their first 
hearing in this series and were given 
an enthusiastic reception. Stravinsky’s 
colorful score proved the highlight of 
the program. 

Isidor Belarsky, Russian bass, was 
the soloist in the eighth Sunday after- 
noon concert on Feb. 14, singing arias 
by Rossini and Borodin. Mr. Belarsky 
has a voice of fine quality and sings 
with conviction. The orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dr. Rodzinski, played the 
Overture to Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” Doh- 
nanyi’s Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19, 
Franck’s Symphonic Poem, “The Wild 
Huntsman,” the Dances from “Prince 
Igor” by Borodin and a symphonic 
poem by Saint-Saéns. The audience 
was a large one, as is usual in this 
series. 


Svedrofsky Leads Orchestra 


The last of the special Saturday 
night concerts on Feb. 13, brought 
forward Selma Seiligman as piano solo- 
ist in the Schumann Concerto. She 
proved an exceptionally talented and 
well-poised young woman, and won an 
ovation from a large audience. The 
orchestra, conducted by Henri Svedrof- 
sky, assistant concertmaster, played 
the Overture to Johann Strauss’s 
“Fledermaus,” Goldmark’s First Sym- 
phony and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 1. 

A concert was given by the Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra in the Auditorium 
on the evening of Feb. 15. This body 
of some eighty players, now in its sec- 
ond season under the leadership of 
Arthur Alexander, has made strides 
in mastering the art of symphonic 
playing and now plays with profes- 
sional proficiency. Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
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LOS ANGELES HAS RUSSIAN PROGRAM 


phony No. 6 set a test of ability that 
was well met. Fred Scott, tenor, was 
the assisting artist. 


Notables Give Recitals 


L. E. Behymer, veteran impresario, 
who was stricken with a heart attack 
the day before Thanksgiving, has re- 
covered sufficiently to visit his office in 
the Auditorium Building. Letters and 
telegrams from all parts of the world 
have been received congratulating him 
on his recovery. 

The Behymer management has spon- 
sored two unusually successful con- 
certs recently. Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto, gave a well-arranged program 
on Feb, 2, singing with fine tone and 
musical skill. Her excellent accom- 
panist was Raymond McFeeters. The 
second event was given by José Iturbi, 
pianist, whose playing evoked some of 
the greatest enthusiasm witnessed here 
recently. There were calls for extras 
until the curtain was lowered. 

Mary Wigman, appearing under the 
local management of Ruth Cowan, 
made her local debut in the Auditorium 
on Feb. 12, before a sold-out house that 
eagerly welcomed her highly individual 
dancing. A return engagement has 
been booked. 

The Creative Arts Club gave a pro- 
gram at the home of Baroness Ryhiner- 
Morrill on Feb. 15. The program was 
given by the hostess, Helen Whittaker, 
and Dr. George Liebling, pianists. 

HAL DAVISSON CRAIN 


Elshuco Trio to Give Final Concert of 
Series in New York 


The Elshuco Trio of New York, Karl 
Kraeuter, Willem Willeke and Aurelio 
Giorni, will give the last of the four 
chamber music concerts in their sub- 
scription series, on the evening of 
March 1 in the Engineering Societies’ 
Auditorium. They will be assisted by 
Conrad Held, Edwin Ideler and Harry 
Sacher. The program will include 
Brahms’s Piano Quartet in C Minor, 
Chausson’s Piano Trio in G Minor and 
Schubert’s “Forellen” Quintet. 





Harriet Van Emden to Be Soloist with 
Schola Cantorum 


Harriet Van Emden, soprano, will be 
the soloist in a Weber cantata and 
three songs by Bernard Wagenaar 
with the Schola Cantorum in its con- 
cert on the evening of March 9 “in 
Carnegie Hall. The Wagenaar works 
will be given with piano, harp and 
flute accompaniment. 


Morristown Orchestral Society Heard 
in Twenty-first Concert 


MorRRISTOWN, N. J., Feb. 20.—The 
Morristown Orchestral Society, con- 
ducted by Dr. Abram Friedman, gave 
its twenty-first concert in the Jewish 
Centre Auditorium on the evening of 
Feb. 16. Marguerite Hawkins, soprano, 
was well received as guest soloist in an 
aria from “Barber of Seville,” and 
songs by Grieg, Bishop and Delibes, 
the latter sung with Mianbel Hunt at 
the piano. The ensemble was applauded 
in Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
works by Wagner, Mendelssohn, Bee- 
thoven, Thomas, Rubinstein and Foster- 
Roberts. 

The orchestra, of which Mrs. William 
P. Jenks is founder and honorary pres- 
ident, has the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Emil Newmark; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. David Salny; secretary, 
Victoria D. Schwartz; treasurer, Sam- 


uel Sains, and librarian, Charles E. 
Lee. 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA HEARD 


Leads Annual Concert of 
Institute of Musical Art 


The nineteenth annual concert by the 
Orchestra of the Institute of Musical 
Art was given at the Juilliard School 
of Music on the evening of Feb. 5. 
Willem Willeke conducted, with Joseph 
Knitzer, seventeen-year-old violinist, as 
soloist. 

The orchestra succeeded under Mr. 
Willeke’s baton in producing a per- 
formance conspicuous in clarity and 
finesse. His interpretations were 
marked by imagination, to which the 
orchestra brought the freshness and 
vitality of their youth. 

Much praise must be accorded the 
remarkable playing of the Beethoven 
concerto by young Mr. Knitzer. He 
possesses great depth of tone, and in- 
tensity of feeling rare in a young 
performer. The audience responded to 
his playing with ovational applause. 

The program included the Prelude to 
“Meistersinger,” Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony and “Les Préludes” 
by Liszt. » a 





Willeke 





Marshal! Bidwell Gives Organ Recital 
for National Association 


A recital was given by Marshall 
Bidwell, municipal organist of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and organist of Coe Col- 
lege, in St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church 
on the evening of Feb. 11, at the sea- 
son’s third public meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists. Mr. 
Bidwell delighted his hearers with his 
playing of a program made up of organ 
classics by Bach, Franck and Widor, 
and transcriptions of numbers by 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Debussy and 
Wagner. “Christmas” by Gaston De- 
thier, a set of variations on “Adeste 
Fidelis,” served to represent living 
New York composers. 


Bruckner Society Publishes First Issue 
of New Journal 


The first number of Chord and Dis- 
cord, official journal of the Bruckner 
Society of America, has recently been 
issued. Gabriel Engel, the editor, con- 
tributes an article on “New Symphonic 
Horizons,” which reviews the critical 
reception accorded the works by Bruck- 
ner and Mahler in America. Th. Otter- 
stroem of Chicago also writes on Bruck- 
ner’s merits as composer. Various 
critiques of performances of works by 
these two musicians are included. 





San Francisco Opera Comique to Pre- 
sent Operas in English 


San Francisco, Feb. 20.—The San 
Francisco Opera Comique, with Maud 
Fay Symington as impresario and 
Frederick Schiller as general diréctor. 
has issued a prospectus announcing 
several operas to be given in English 
by resident artists. “Boccaccio” is to 
be produced in May. Operas lendine 
themselves to good translations will 
be used for subsequent productions. 
Among those which may be given are 
“The Juggler of Our Lady.” “The Se- 
cret of Suzanne,” “Tiefland” and, pos- 
sibly, “Meistersinger.” 


BRUSSELS, Feb. 10.—The first per- 
formance in Belgium of Lattuada’s 
opera “Le Preziose Ridicole” was re- 
cently given at the Monnaie, under the 
baton of Bastin. 


MILWAKEE FORCES 
PRESENT PREMIERES 


Local Philharmonic Under 
Waller Gives Two New 
American Works 


Minwaukese, Feb. 20.—Interest in 
the work of the Milwaukee Philhar- 
monic orchestra reached the highest 
point of the season in the last concert 
of that organization at the Pabst 
Theatre. Frank Laird Waller, con- 
ductor, had again contrived a program 
which challenged public attention. It 
included the first performance of Wil- 
liam H. Woodin’s “Norwegian Rhap- 
sody” for piano and orchestra. Mr. 
Woodin’s musical honors are fast ac- 
cumulating. 

The rhapsody is a simple, definite 
piece of writing which has a fine 
melodie line and straightforward treat- 
ment. John W. Schaum ably per- 
formed the piano part. There was an 
ovation for the orchestra men and their 
leader and for Mr. Woodin, who had 
come west to hear the premiere. The 
work had to be repeated. 

Another new composition, performed 
for the first time on any stage, was S. 
Hofland’s arrangement of the melody 
“Pop Goes the Weasel.” Mr. Hofland, 
a Chicagoan, has written a number 
of works for orchestra. He attended 
the premiere of his work, which was 
given a sprightly reading by Mr. 
Waller. 

The chief effort of the orchestra was 
devoted to Scriabin’s “Poéme d’Ex- 
tase” which was magnificently deliv- 
ered under the eloquent baton of Mr. 
Waller. This was in many respects 
the most ambitious work ever under- 
taken by this young orchestra, and the 
men and their leader met the test with 
flying colors. Tchaikovsky’s “Nut- 
cracker” Suite and “Italian Caprice” 
completed a program which was voted 
the best of the Philharmonic season. 


Chicago Symphony in Bach List 


Frederick Stock made the last con- 
cert of the Chicago Symphony, given 
at the Pabst Theatre on Feb. 8, a 
Bach festival. The program included 
the Bach-Abert Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, the Andante from the Sonata 
in A Minor arranged by Mr. Stock, the 
suite in B Minor for strings and flute, 
the chorale-prelude “O Mensch, bewein 
deine Siinde” arranged by Mr. Stock, 
and the Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor, also arranged by Mr. Stock. All 
the Bach numbers were given with 
power and distinction. Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony was also performed. 

Arthur H. Arneke, Milwaukee pian- 
ist, gave a comprehensive program of 
works from the masters in his recital 
at the Athenaeum which was well at- 
tended by a large number of followers 
and friends. Mr. Arneke played with 
excellent musical taste and judgment 
works by Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, 
Rubinstein, and Moszkowski. 

Isa Kremer came back to Milwaukee 
and delivered one of her highly char- 
acteristic folk-song programs at the 
Pabst Theatre. Leon Rosenbloom ac- 
companied. 

A triumph was again won by Sigrid 
Onegin, who sang for the 3500 or more 
members of the Civic Concert Associ- 
ation. Beethoven, Franz, Jensen, 
Schubert and many other composers 
were drawn upon in a widely diversi- 
fied program. A group of folk-songs 
was one of the highlights of a notable 
evening. Hermann Reutter played the 
accompaniments. C. O. SKINROOD 
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TO HOLD JUILLIARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Noted Faculty Appointed 


for Six Weeks’ 
Session 


John Erskine, president of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, has announced 
plans for the opening of a summer 
school by that institution for six weeks, 
beginning July 5 of this year. George 
A. Wedge, head of the department of 
theory in the Institute of Musical Art 
and the author of several widely-used 
text books, has been appointed director 
of the session. Under his guidance, 
plans have been completed for master 
classes as well as individual lessons in 
piano, violin, ’cello and organ. A special 
department of public school music has 
been organized to cover all branches 
of musical training and theoretical sub- 
jects. 

Though plans for the summer school 
have not yet been completed, the definite 
appointments to the faculty include 
the following, for master classes: 
Sigismond Stojowski, piano; Louis 
Persinger, violin; and Fraser Gange, 
voice. Other appointments include: 
piano, Katherine Bacon, James Friskin, 
Sascha Gorodnitzki and Arthur New- 
stead; voice, Belle Soudant, Mrs. Wood 
Stewart, Mrs. Ella Toedt and Alfred 
Spouse; ’cello, Marie Roemaet-Rosan- 
off; organ, Hugh Porter; theory, A. 
Madeley Richardson, Bernard Wag- 
enaar and Howard Murphy. Teachers in 
the public school music department 
are: Raymond Dvorak, orchestra; Hugh 
Porter, organ; Mabelle Glenn, public 
school music; and Adolf Schmidt, con- 
ducting. 


Broad Educational Plan 


The school will pursue a broad edu- 
cational plan, aiming to acquaint stu- 
dents with the fundamentals of instru- 
mental, vocal and theoretical education. 
Each teacher in the instrumental and 
vocal courses will give, in addition to 
private instruction, a two-hour class of 
constructive demonstration, criticism 
and discussion of methods. 

The school is designed, Mr. Wedge 
states, for all serious students, whether 
their ultimate purpose be professional 
or amateur. No fellowships or scholar- 
ships will be awarded, as is done in the 
winter session of the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School. Moderate fees for class and 
individual instruction have been ar- 
ranged, it is announced. 

The summer students will have at 
their disposal all the resources of the 
winter session both of the Juilliard 
Graduate School and the Institute of 
Musical Art. These will include use of 
the new building, with its studios, prac- 
tice rooms, facilities for organ practice, 
libraries and concert hall. In the or- 
chestra department, violas, ’cellos, 
double basses, wind and percussion in- 
struments will be available for practice 
purposes. 





Nina Koshetz Gives Benefit Recital for 
Russian Church in New York 
Nina Koshetz, soprano, sang in a 


benefit concert for the Russian Church 
of Christ the Saviour at the Russian 
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KINDLER LEADS CAPITAL FORCES 


Club on the evening of Feb. 6. Her 
program was devoted exclusively to 
Slavic songs, among them being three 
of her own compositions. Scriabin’s 
only song, “Devotion,” presented to 
Mme. Koshetz by him, was another 
feature. Boris Kogan furnished the 
piano accompaniments. 





Ellis Levy, Assistant 
St. Louis Concertmaster, 
Active as a Composer 








De Vere 


Ellis Levy, Violinist and Composer, Whose 
“Valse-Ballet” Was Recently Given Its Premiere 
by the St. Lous Symphony 


Str. Louis, Feb. 20.—Ellis Levy, vio- 
linist and assistant concertmaster of 
the St. Louis Symphony, whose latest 
composition, a “Valse-Ballet,” was 
given its premiere by this orchestra 
under the baton of Vladimir Golsch- 
mann recently, is an active figure 
among younger American composers. 
He has to his credit a number of sglo 
and ensemble numbers. Perhaps the 
most popular is his “Ghost Dance,” 
which has been used on many violinists’ 
programs. Other orchestral works by 
Mr. Levy have been played in the past 
by the St. Louis Symphony. He has 
collaborated with Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake in two books of elementary vio- 
lin pieces and numerous textbooks for 
the student of violin. 

Mr. Levy, who conducts his own 
violin school and has pupils from many 
states, has been a member of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra a number 
of years. Ss. L. C. 





Brooklyn Symphony Opens Concert 
Series for Unemployment Relief 


The Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra 
gave the first of a series of concerts 
before an audience of 1500 in the Four- 
teenth Regiment Armory in Brooklyn 
on the evening of Feb. 10. The orches- 
tra is composed entirely of unemployed 
musicians and is giving its concerts for 
the benefit of the Brooklyn Emergency 
Unemployment Relief Committee. 

Yascha Fishberg conducted on this 
occasion. The program included the 
Overture to Glinka’s “Russlan and 
Ludmilla,” Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, and several Wagner works. 








* ELSHUCO TRIO « 


“A large audience gave the performance something like 
an ovation at the end of the concert.” 
| —Wew York Post, Mar. 4, 1931 


The Elshuce Trice uses the Steinway Pianc 











Koussevitzky in Stirring 
Concert — Notables 
Give Benefit 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—The National 
Symphony, under Hans Kindler, gave 
its sixth Sunday concert on the after- 
noon of Jan. 31 in Constitution Hall be- 
fore a large audience. Frieda Hempel, 
soprano, was the soloist. 

The orchestra reached new heights in 
the playing of the preludes to Acts I 
and III of “Lohengrin.” Miss Hempel’s 
singing of the lovely aria, “Dich teure 
Halle,” from “Tannhduser,” was 
greeted with applause which well war- 
ranted an encore, an old German lullaby. 
She later sang an arrangement of the 
“Blue Danube” Waltzes of Strauss and 
as an encore “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” receiving much approbation and 
flowers. 

The orchestra also presented the 
“Peer Gynt” Suite of Grieg. 

Mr. Kindler closed the concert with 
the playing of Jarnefelt’s Preludium 
and the Polovetzian Dances from Boro- 
din’s “Prince Igor.” 


Boston Symphony in Visit 


Serge Koussevitzky led the Boston 
Symphony in a glorious concert on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 2, in Constitu- 
tion Hall, under the local management 
of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, to an audience 
which filled the auditorium. The or- 
chestra delighted with its superb play- 
ing of the Brahms Symphony in E 
Minor, a Corelli Suite, and Tcherepnin’s 
“Eight Miniatures,” a colorful and at- 
mospheric work which had its local pre- 
miere. The Ravel ballet suite, “Daph- 
nis et Chloe,” literally brought the au- 
dience to its feet. It is unfortunate 
that this orchestra appears in the Na- 
tional Capital only once a season. 

One of the most important events of 
the local year was the benefit concert 
for the Musicians’ Emergency Aid given 
under the auspices of the Friends of 
Music in the Library of Congress, on 
the evening of Jan. 29. Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and president of this organiza- 
tion; Hans Kindler, ’cellist; Paul Ko- 
chanski, violinist, and Nina Koshetz, 
soprano, gave their services for this 
cause. It was a rare privilege to hear 
Mr. Bauer and Mr. Kochanski play the 
César Franck Sonata in A Major. Five 
Russian Folksongs, Op. 29, by Alexan- 
der F. Goedicke, as sung by Mme. Ko- 
shetz, with the accompaniment of piano, 
violin and ’cello, also proved of much 
interest. The ensemble playing of 
Messrs. Bauer, Kochanski and Kindler 
in the Brahms Trio in C Minor was 
masterly. 


Ponselle in “Musical Morning” 


Mrs. Lawrence Townsend closed her 
Musical Mornings on Feb. 3 by pre- 
senting that superb artist, Rosa Pon- 
selle, assisted by Mario Basiola, bari- 
tone, also of the Metropolitan Opera. 
The two highlights of this program 
were the singing of the Habafiera from 
“Carmen” by Miss Ponselle and an aria 
from “Barber of Seville” by Mr. Basiola. 
Stuart Ross was the accompanist. Mrs. 
Townsend has announced that the first 
musicale of next season will be held on 
Dec. 7, again at the Mayflower Hotel. 
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Large audiences have attended the 
series of dance recitals given this year 
at the National Theatre, under the local 
management of T. Arthur Smith, Inc. 
Harald Kreutzberg and his group were 
the most recent artists to appear, win- 
ning enthusiastic approval. 

Sylvia Lent, one of Washington’s 
most talented musicians, was presented 
in the Community Institute concert 
course on Feb. 2, ably supported by 
Frank Bibb at the piano. Miss Lent’s 
excellent technique was demonstrated 
in her playing of the César Franck 
Sonata and two compositions by local 
composers, Mary Howe’s “Melody at 
Dusk” and the interesting Ballade of 
LaSalle Spier, the latter accompanied 
by the composer. 


Composers’ Works Heard 


Mary Howe recently presented a pro- 
gram of her compositions before the 
District of Columbia Branch of the 
League of American Pen Women, with 
the assistance of Edwin Ideler, violin- 
ist, of New York; and the quartet of 
the Church of the Covenant composed 
of Helen Howison, soprano; Wilfred 
Smith, tenor; Richey MacClean, con- 
tralto; and J. E. S. Kinsella, bass; with 
George Wilson, accompanist and di- 
rector. 

Members of the Washington Compos- 
ers’ Club represented in the first of a 
series of Sunday afternoon concerts at 
the Congressional Country Club on Jan. 
30 were Henry S. Gregor, Edward C. 
Potter, Karl Holer and LaSalle Spier. 


Reiner Leads Philadelphians 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Fritz Reiner, presented an all-Russian 
program in Constitution Hall on Feb. 
9. Viadimir Horowitz, pianist, was 
guest artist. The concert was one of a 
series under the local management of 
T. Arthur Smith, Inc. 

In Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” Suite, 
Allan Farnham was the solo pianist. 
The concert began with the Overture 
to Glinka’s “Russlan and Ludmilla.” 
Prokofieff’s “Classic” Symphony was 
given an almost Mozartian clarity in 
Mr. Reiner’s interpretation. 

The finest moments of the evening 
came in the playing of Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in B Flat Minor by Mr. Horo- 
witz. The work was given a dramatic 
reading, one that well warranted the 
great ovation that greeted the soloist 
at the close. The guest leader’s excel- 
lent conducting made the concert a sig- 
nificant one. 

A concert was given in the Arts 
Club before a large audience by Betty 
Baum, pianist, on Feb. 4. The well- 
played program included Ravel’s Sona- 
tine and Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in G 
Minor. Miss Baum was assisted at the 
second piano by Mrs. Clara Bernheimer 
in the last work. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON 


Reception Given for Mme. Rose Zulalian 


A musicale and tea in honor of Mme. 
Rose Zulalian, contralto, of Boston, 
was given in the studio of Arousiag 
Costikyan on the afternoon of Feb. 14. 
Mme. Zulalian sang three groups of 
songs, which were graciously received 
by the large number of guests in at- 
tendance. 





Karl Willem Aurelio 
KRAEUTER WILLEKE GIORNI 


“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their 
grams are excellent. And, a fact not to be overlechad. 
they draw, invariably, large and 


Management: Emma Jeannette Bracier, 201 W. 79th St.. New York 


distinguished audiences.” 
—WNWew York Sun, Dec. 10, 1930 
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MINNEAPOLIS MEN 
IN DAYTONA BEACH 


Visiting Symphony Hailed 
in Concerts Under 
Ormandy 


DAYTONA BEACH, Fta., Feb. 20.— 
The Minneapolis Symphony gave a 
concert at the Auditorium on Jan. 30 
as the second event in the Artist Series, 
under the management of James 
Heaton. Under the baton of Eugene 
Ormandy, the orchestra played mag- 
nificently throughout a program in- 
cluding Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
the Nocturne and Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music, the Waltzes from Strauss’s 
“Rosenkavalier,” and the Prelude to 
“Meistersinger” by Wagner. A num- 
ber of encores was given, including 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dance No. 6, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Flight of the 
Bumble-Bee” and the “Rakoczy March” 
by Berlioz. The orchestra in _ its 
visit to Florida, which is part of a 
five weeks’ tour, will also play in 
Tampa, Palm Beach and Jacksonville. 

“In Old Vienna,” a tuneful operetta 
by Allen Benedict, was presented at 
the Daytona Auditorium on Jan. 28-29 
by the Mainland High School Glee 
Clubs under the direction of Mar- 
guerite Porter, supervior of music in 
the public schools. The High School 
Orchestra, under Walter C. Fraine, 
gave a creditable performance of the 
Minuet from Haydn’s “Military” Sym- 
phony preceding the operetta. The 
Talmage String Ensemble played ac- 
companiments for the performance. 

Roland Hayes, tenor, gave a musical 
treat to a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence at the Bethune-Cookman College 
for Negroes on Feb. 4. Most of the 
social and musical leaders of the city 
were present, Mr. Hayes was in ex- 
cellent voice and sang a program con- 
sisting of Italian, German, French, Rus- 
sian and English songs, and Negro 
spirituals, with great artistic under- 
standing. Percival Parkham accom- 
panied. The audience was most enthu- 
siastic. 

The Welsh Imperial Singers gave a 
concert of solo and choral works at the 
Auditorium on Feb. 5, and were warmly 
received. 

The third annual piano playing con- 
test sponsored by E. B. Kursheedt, well 
known local piano teacher, was held at 
the Peninsula Clubhouse on Feb. 6. 
Thirty-five contestants, all under twen- 
ty-one years of age, took part; $175 in 
cash prizes was distributed. Among 
the winners were Opal Peters, Elizabeth 
Allen, Ben Jones and Sarah Elliott. 

Davip TALMAGE 








Second Candle-Light Musicale Given by 
Helen Schafmeister 


The second in a series of four 
“Candle-Light Musicales” was given by 
Helen Schafmeister, pianist, assisted by 
the Dorian String Quartet and Josef 
Gingold, viola, in the Sky Salon of the 
Hotel St. Moritz on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 14. Miss Schafmeister was heard 
in Beethoven’s ““Moonlight” Sonata and 
a variety of shorter numbers, ex- 
cellently performed. The ensemble, in- 
cluding Irma Zacharias and Gladys 
Anderson, violins, Sol Deutsch, viola, 
and David Freed, ’cello, played two 
movements from Mozart’s G Minor 
Quintet assisted by Mr. Gingold, and 
a group of quartet numbers. The audi- 
ence received the work of the artists 
cordially. M. 
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F. C. Wallower, president of 
the Joplin, Mo., Civic Music Asso- 
ciation, is here seen with “Peg- 
gy,” a favorite pet. Mr. Wallower, 
familiarly known to Joplin as 
“Mr. F. C.,” is receiver for the 
Southwest Missouri Railroad; 
vice-president in charge of mines 
of the Evans-Wallower Lead 
Company; president of the local 
Blind Association; and an active 
member of the Rotary Club, in 
which he represents the mining 
industry. 

Under his presidency, the Jop- 
lin Civic Music Association is now 
completing its first year with 
great success. 











GIVE “RIP VAN WINKLE” 





Lund Opera Company Presents New 
Setting by Edward Manning 


A new operatic setting of Washing- 
ton Irving’s “Rip van Winkle” by Ed- 
ward Manning was presented by the 
Charlotte Lund Opera Company in the 
Town Hall on the morning of Feb. 12. 

Those taking part were H. Welling- 
ton Smith, Eleanor Eberhardt, Jane 
Cammack, Terry Horne, Norma Shel- 
man, Catherine Gallela, Adele Epstein 
and Winnie Goldstein. Nicola Pesce 
conducted, 

Mr. Manning’s setting of the fa- 
miliar story proved melodious and in- 
teresting. The musical line was fluent 
and the dramatic portions appropriate 
to the text. A prelude to the second 
act was agreeable music. There were 
also numerous dance numbers and sev- 
eral concerted bits for the voices that 
were cleverly written. 





Perolé Quartet to Give Brahms Cycle 
for Greenwich House School 


The Greenwich House Music School 
has announced a series of eight con- 
certs by the Perolé String Quartet and 
assisting artists, in which all of the 
chamber music works of Brahms will 
be played. The first concert will be 
given Sunday evening, Feb. 28, and the 
others on March 6, 13, 27, April 3, 10, 
24, and May 1, in the auditorium of the 
Dalton School, 108 East Eighty-ninth 
Street. The proceeds will be devoted to 
the work of the Greenwich House 
School. 





Lucile Dresskell in Recital at Inter- 
national House 


Lucile Dresskell, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the International House in New 


York on the evening of Feb. 17, with 
Solon Alberti assisting at the piano. 
Miss Dresskell was well received in 
arias from Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” and Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier,” old Italian works, German 
lieder, French songs, a concluding 
group of American works by Bauer, 
Engel, Hageman and Kramer, and a 
setting by Mr. Alberti of Kilmer’s 
“Trees.” 





Erich Simon, Co-Director 
of German State Agency, 
Makes Visit to New York 





Erich Simon, who with André Mer- 
tens directs the foreign and inland 
activities of the German Biihnennach- 
weis, or State Theatrical Agency, ar- 
rived in New York in January for his 
annual visit, which will extend -until 
Mareh 15. Mr. Simon was formerly 
associated for twenty-one years with 
the Berlin managerial firm of Wolff & 
Sachs, and was for seven- years repre- 
sentative in Berlin of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. His American visit 
was made for the purpose of .negotiat- 
ing engagements of German singers 
with the Metropolitan, the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company. 

The Biihnennachweis, with which 
Mr. Simon is connected, is now a State 
institution which supersedes all other 
private theatrical and operatic agen- 
cies in Germany. No German artist 
of opera, operetta, drama or films may 
be engaged in Germany or in foreign 
countries unless this organization 
negotiates the contract. 

During his New York sojourn, Mr. 
Simon is staying at the Hotel Ansonia. 





National Opera Club Presents Guest 
Artists 


The National Opera Club of Amer- 
ica, of which the Baroness Katharine 
von Klenner is president, held one of 
its regular meetings in the ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the afternoon 
of Feb. 11. “Modern Italian Music” 
was pointedly and comprehensively dis- 
cussed by Quinto Maganini, the guest 
speaker. The American composer pre- 
sented was Mary Turner Salter, who 
was at the piano for the singing of her 
songs by Lorraine Voigt. Thelma 
Given, violinist, Frank Chatterton, pi- 
anist, and George Trabert, tenor, ably 
contributed music. Y. 





Schola Cantorum to Give Novelties in 
Second Concert 


The Schola Cantorum, in its second 
concert of the season in Carnegie Hall 
on March 9, under Hugh Ross, will give 
the first hearing in this country of a 
cantata by Weber, “Hinaus in’s frische 
Leben,” for soprano solist, chorus, 
flute and piano. The program will also 
include novelties by Villa-Lobos and 
Hugo Herrmann, the latter’s “Street 
Songs,” a cycle of seven choruses, be- 
ing scheduled for a first performance. 

Randall Thompson’s “Odes of Hor- 
ace” will be performed for the first 
time in New York.  Villa-Lobos’s 
Quatuor for flute, saxophone, celesta, 
harp and women’s voices will be heard 
for the first time in this country. The 
harp part in the latter work will be 
played by Lucile Lawrence. 





Frank Mannheimer, pianist, will 
make his New York debut in a recital 
at the Town Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, March 1. 


NATIVE WORKS HEARD 


San Antonio Composers’ Club Holds 
Second Competitive Program 


San ANTONIO, Feb. 20.—The second 
competitive program of the Composers’ 
Club was held on Feb. 1 at the Plaza 
Hotel. An extravaganza with words 
and music by Carl Venth, called 
“Dolls,” was skillfully presented under 
the direction of Mr. Venth, with Ola 
Gulledge as accompanist. The dolls 
were Audie Goad, Dorothy Sandlin, 
Mary Adele Carson, Barbara Holm- 
green, Sylvia Ostrow, Joyce Cate, Jo- 
seph Burger, Mrs. Fred Jones, Mrs. 
Alene Saunders Miller and Marie 
Vaughan. Zuleme Herff Simpson was 
the interpreter. 

A Spanish Dance for piano by 
George May Randolph of Plainview 
was played by Mrs. Tekla Staffel. An 
accompaniment to Fiorillo’s Capriccio 
No. 28, written by Stella Stacy of 
Austin, was played by the composer, 
the capriccio being played by John M. 
Steinfeldt, Jr. A song by George May 
Randolph was sung by Anthony Wirth, 
accompanied by Mrs. L. L. Marks. A 
composition for piano by Ferdinand 
Dunkley was played by Mrs. Hubert 
Foster. 

Other compositions submitted were: 
A recitative and aria from “The Cap- 
tivity” by Francis de Burgos, sung by 
Louis Arbetter, bass; a composition 
for violin and piano by John M. Stein- 
feldt played by John M. Steinfeldt, 
Jr.; a song by Joyce Heiley Wallace 
sung by Pauline Buske, mezzo-so- 
prano; a song by Frederick King sung 
by Mrs. Roy Lowe; a song by Louise 
D. Fischer sung by David Griffin, bari- 
tone, and a song by Alice Mayfield 
sung by Mary Aubrey Keating, con- 
tralto. These works were in each case 
accompanied by the composers. 


G. M. T. 





Dr. Charles Heinroth Opens Series of 
Recitals at City College 


Dr. Charles Heinroth, former direc- 
tor of music at Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh, began his duties at the 
College of the City of New York with 
the first of a series of public organ re- 
citals in the Great Hall on the after- 
noon of Feb. 7. His program included 
works by Bach, Haydn, and Saint- 
Saéns, played with fine musicianship. 
The series will consist of semi-weekly 
public recitals, to be given on Sunday 
afternoons and Wednesday evenings. 

Doctor Heinroth recently succeeded 
Samuel A. Baldwin as head of the mu- 
sic department of City College. A na- 
tive of New York, he studied both in 
this country and later at the Munich 
Academy, with Spicker, Friedheim, 
Rheinberger and others. He was active 
for a number of years as organist and 
choirmaster of St. Paul’s Church, 
Brooklyn, and of the Church of the 
Ascension in New York. His notable 
activities in Pittsburgh since 1907 
have included annual series of public 
organ recitals, and he has also 
made many appearances throughout 
the couniry. 


The New York Opera Comique has 
announced that $13,500 has been raised 
in its recently organized campaign for 
funds to conclude the season. As the 
fifth opera of the series, Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus in Hades,” will be given in- 
stead of Gounod’s “Mireille,” as pre- 
viously announced. 





Grace La Mar, contralto, will give her 
second recital of the season in Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, March 6. 
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EL PASO MUSIC GROUPS 
HAVE ACTIVE SEASON 





Gigli Presented in Concert Series— 
Accredited Music Study in Schools 
Introduced 


Eu Paso, Feb. 20.—Beniamino Gigli, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, gave a con- 
cert in Liberty Hall recently, singing 
arias and songs by Martini, Verdi, 
Schumann, Schubert and other compos- 
ers. Jacqueline Salomons, eighteen- 
year-old violinist, and Miguel Sandoval, 
pianist, shared honors with Mr. Gigli. 
The concert, sponsored by Mrs. Hallett 
Johnson in her “Great Artist Series,” 
was enthusiastically received. 

The El Paso Symphony has given 
two successful concerts this season un- 
der H. Arthur Brown. Mrs. Hugh 
Shannon is the manager. 

The Music Teachers’ Association, 
after consistent effort for many years, 
has succeeded in making it possible 
for piano, violin and voice pupils who 
are studying with accredited teachers to 
receive credits in their high school 
courses. Applied music is also an edu- 
cational feature in the El Paso schools, 
under the direction of Mrs. Abbie Dur- 
kee. Both fundamentals and harmony 
are included in these courses. Mrs. 
Durkee is president of the Teachers’ 
Association. 

The Morgan-Baber studios are giving 
a series of recitals on Saturday morn- 
ings. Claude Herndon, a pupil-teacher 
of the studios, gave a piano recital re- 
cently which attracted much favorable 
comment, His program included com- 
positions of Schumann and Chopin, 
and a Russian group by Medtner, 
Scriabin and Prokofieff. 

The MacDowell Club, one of the out- 
standing musical organizations of the 
city, presented music from grand op- 
eras at its last meeting, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. J. N. Snead. Those 
taking part were Mrs. P. W. Durkee, 
Cleo Cobb, Soletta Manasse, Mrs. Ros- 
coe P. Conkling, Mrs. Gordon Gunn, 
Mrs. J. E. Bell and Mrs. Robert Lan- 
der. Robert Stevenson, Mrs. Frank 
Cameron, Mrs. Charles J. Andrews and 
Lillian M. Pearce were accompanists. 

During the season this club has pre- 
sented programs on “English Compos- 
ers,” “Epochs in Musical Progress” 
and “Characteristic Types of Music and 
Musicians.” Mrs. Wallace Perry is 
president of the club. 

GEORGIA B. CARMICHAEL 





Boston Publishers Protest Curtailment 
of Municipal Fund for Concerts 


BosToN, Feb. 20.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Boston Music Publishers’ 
Association, held in the Boston Art 
Club on Feb. 9, it was voted to forward 
a resolution to Mayor James M. Curley 
protesting the lopping off of $10,000 
from the municipal budget annually 
appropriated for summer Sunday after- 
noon concerts on Boston Common and 
other recreational centers throughout 
the city. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Charles A. White, of the 
White-Smith Co. ; vice-president, Charles 
W. Homeyer, of Charles W. Homeyer 
& Co.; secretary-treasurer, Arthur C. 
Morse, of Walter Jacobs, Inc. 

At the expiration of the business 
meeting Francis Findlay, head of the 
Public School Music Department of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
gave a brief talk illustrated with mo- 
tion pictures on the work accomplished 
last summer at the Eastern Music 
Camp in Sydney, Maine. W.d.P. 
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| Library of Congress Adds Important Musical Treasures 








ASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Rare mu- 

sical manuscripts and books are 
among the 13,206 acquisitions made 
during the year which closed on June 
30 by the Music Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. According to the 
annual report, recently issued by Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, librarian of Congress, 
the grand total of music volumes and 
sheet music in the division on June 30 
was 1,074,714. 

The most signal acquisition by pur- 
chase for the year—and, indeed, for 
many years—is the original and com- 
plete holograph score of Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach’s cantata, “Es ist das Heyl 
uns kommen her.” It is the first Bach 
manuscript of any importance that has 
come to the Library, and there are few 
in America today to match it in ex- 
tent and rarity. The purchase—from 
the widow of Doctor Wolffheim, the 
distinguished musicologist and_ col- 
lector in Berlin—was made possible 
through the gifts of money from the 
Friends of Music in the Library of 
Congress and the Beethoven Associa- 
tion of New York, combined with the 
resources of the Library. 


A Rare Bach Score 


Spitta and Terry place the composi- 
tion of this cantata—for the sixth Sun- 
day after Trinity—in the year 1731. 
It may fall a year or two later. The 
manuscript score covers seventeen 
pages, or nine leaves, the verso of the 
ninth leaf being blank. The paper is of 
folio size, with the watermark “MA,” 
a kind of paper which Bach used from 
about 1727 to 1736. 

The manuscript shows a number of 
alterations made in the composer’s 
hand; in one place, the recitative pre- 
ceding the final chorale, the entire sec- 
tion has been rewritten. The manu- 
script has no title-page, merely the 
superscription in Bach’s hand on the 
first page of music, with the devout 
composer’s usual “J. J.” (Jesu Juva) 
at the beginning and the “Fine DSGI.” 
(Deo Solo Gloria) at the end. The 
note, on the first page, “di J. S. Bach 
propria manu scrips.,” is, of course, in 
a hand other than that of the com- 
poser. The mixture of Italian and 
Latin may have been penned by Wil- 
helm Friedemann Bach, the composer’s 
son, into whose possession this manu- 
script came after Johann Sebastian’s 
death. 


Modern Composers’ Works Presented 


From Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge, generous donor of the music au- 
ditorium in the Library of Congress, 
have been received further holographs 
and printed works of chamber music 
either commissioned by her or dedi- 
cated to her by contemporary compos- 
ers of many nations. The latest scores 
received are as follows: Conrad Beck, 
Concerto for string quartet and or- 
chestra; Frank Bridge, Trio for violin, 
‘cello and piano; Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, String Quartet in G; Tibor 
Harsanyi, Aria, Cadenza and Rondo 
for ’cello and orchestra (or piano); 
Leigh Henry “Mistress Coolidge’s Coro- 
nal” for string quartet; Paul Hinde- 
mith, Konzertmusik for piano, brass 
and harps; Wallingford Riegger, Two 
Canons for woodwinds; James Simon, 
Legend in three movements for string 
quartet. 

Other MSS. of works by contempo- 
rary composers are among the new pos- 
sessions. These include the gift from 
Werner Janssen of the holograph or- 
chestral score of his symphonic poem, 


One of the Most Valuable 
Acquisitions Ever Made by 
the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress Is the 
Complete Holograph Score 
of Johann Sebastian Bach's 
Cantata, “Es ist das Heyl 
uns kommen her.” A Page 
from the Original Score Is 
Shown at Left. Containing 
the First Draft of the Third 
Recitative, with the Con- 
cluding Chorale. This Highly 
Interesting Page Shows the 
First Version of the Recita- 
tive Stricken Out, Another 
Having Been Substituted. 
At the End Occurs, as Is 
Usual with Bach, the Devout 
Dedication, “Fine DSG,” an 
Abbreviation of “Deo Solo 
Gloria” (“To God Alone 
Praise’’) 


“New Year’s Eve in New York,” and 
the presentation by the Oliver Ditson 
Co., Boston, through the kindness of 
William Arms Fisher, of a number of 
holographs by American composers, in- 
cluding Morris Class, William A. 
Fisher, Bruno Huhn, A. Walter Kra- 
mer, Mary Turner Salter and Deems 
Taylor. Alejandro Caturla, of Reme- 
dios, Cuba, has presented the orchestral 
scores of several of his compositions 
based upon Cuban folk music. 

A most valuable addition was re- 
ceived from the Mendez Cohen family, 
Baltimore, through the courtesy of 
Robert Frank Skutch, Baltimore, and 
the kind offices of Dr. Herbert Frieden- 
wald, Washington. This comprises 517 
items of music belonging to the Cohen 
estate. The collection is especially rich 
in early American issues (prior to 
1820), a great many of them not 
hitherto represented in the library. 


Thayer Letters Acquired 


From Edward Speyer, Shenley, En- 
gland, there have been received sev- 
eral holograph letters of Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer, written from Tri- 
este to Mr. Speyer between the years 
1876 and 1890; together with a letter 
from Basil Bryce, American vice consul 
at Trieste, to Edward Speyer, dated 
Nov. 22, 1897, on the subject of the 
material left at Thayer’s death (July 
15, 1897) for his Beethoven biography. 
Included in the gift is other correspon- 
dence from Dr. Hermann Deiters; hia 
son, Dr. Paul Deiters and from Carl 
Ebbinghaus concerning the completion 
and translation of Thayer’s monumental 
work. 

Among other notable accessions dur- 
ing the fiscal year was the gift from 
Alexander Tcherepnin, Paris, of a copy 
of Smolensky’s exceedingly scarce edi- 
tion. (printed in Kazan, 1888) of a 
treatise on the notation of Russian 
church music by Aleksandr Mezenets, 





who lived in the second half of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

From the Marquis Yorisada Toku- 
gawa, Tokyo, Japan, several historical 
and bibliographical works on old Japa- 
nese music have been received. 

Other new volumes include a copy 
of Alvan Robinson’s “Massachusetts 
Collection of Martial Musick, Contain- 
ing a Plain, Easy and Concise Intro- 
duction to the Grounds of Martial Mu- 
sick. ... Hallowell, printed by E. Good- 
ale, 1818,” together with other early 
American material, from Mrs. Helen M. 
Craig, Boston, and from Edward H. 
Droop, Washington, a copy of the first 
volume of Domenico Corri’s “Select 
Collection of the Most Admired Songs, 
Duetts, &c., from the Operas in the 
Highest Esteem. . .,” printed in Edin- 
burgh, ca, 1779. 


Bufano Marionettes Give Shakespeare 
Play 


Remo Bufano and his associates gave 
their first production of Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” in the 
Recital Theatre on the afternoon of 
Feb. 13. The auditors, including many 
young people, were delighted by the 
humor and apt characterization with 
which the charming fairy play was 
endowed. Especial praise must be 
given the unnamed actors who read the 
lines of Bottom and Puck. Interludes of 
clavecin music were played offstage. 


Chester Tallman to Appear in “Travi- 
ata” with Lenox Hill Opera Guild 


Chester Tallman, baritone, will be 
heard in the role of Germont, Sr., in a 
performance of “Traviata” under the 
auspices of the Lenox Hill Opera Guild 
in the Heckscher Theatre on the even- 
ing of Feb. 29. Vito Moscato will con- 
duct the performance. 
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CHILDREN HEAR 
OMAHA SYMPHONY 


Tuesday Musical Club Pre- 
sents London String 
Quartet 


OmaABA, Feb. 20.—The third in the 
series of Grade School Children’s con- 
certs by the Omaha Symphony Orches- 
tra, Joseh Littau conductor, was played 
at the Orpheum Theatre to a capacity 
house on the morning of Jan. 13. Mr. 
Littau made explanatory comments be- 
tween the numbers played. 

A discrimination test was given, the 
auditors being asked to distinguish 
numbers of the “pure” and “descrip- 
tive” types. 

The program included “Moldau” by 
Smetana, the “Forest Murmurs” from 
Wagner’s “Siegfried,” two movements 
from Haydn’s Symphony in D Minor, 
and several other works. ; 

The London String Quartet was pre- 
sented by the Tuesday Musical Club in 
the Joslyn Memorial on the evening of 
Jan. 17. The group played a superb 
program consisting of the Debussy 
Quartet, Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 135, 
and H. Waldo Warner’s “Pixy Ring.” 
Several encores followed. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club, Mrs. 
George Tunison, president, met at the 
home of Mrs. Louise Shadduck Za- 
briskie on Jan. 19. A Schumann 
Quartet was played by a group consist- 
ing of Madge West, violin; Eloise West 
MeNichols, viola; Betty Zabriskie, 
‘cello, and Henrietta Rees, piano. 
‘Cello works by Cassado and Ravel 
were beautifully played by Miss Za- 
briskie. Margaret Graham Ames, s0- 
prano, was heard in a group of songs. 


New Auditorium Opened 


The Central High School’s new audi- 
torium, with a seating capacity of 
1485, was formally opened on Jan. 15, 
when the music department, under Mrs. 
Carol Marhoff Pitts, presented a per- 
formance of “The Mikado.” 

The cast displayed unsual talent. 
Outstanding was the acting of Edward 
Clark in the role of Ko Ko. Others in 
the cast were Mary Jane France, Ker- 
mit Hansen, June Ames, Jane Tholl, 
Sylvan J. Frankel, Robert J. O’Goram, 
Charles Horejs, Dorothy Anderson, 
Virginia Spaulding, Morris McGee and 
a girls’ and boys’ chorus numbering in 
all seventy-five students. J. G. Masters, 
principal of the school, made a dedi- 
catory speech. 

Another Children’s Concert 


The Omaha Symphony, with Mr. 
Littau, conductor, gave one of the most 
enthusiastically received children’s pro- 
grams of the current season on the 
morning of Feb. 10 in the Orpheum 
Theatre. 

Mr. Littau gave an instructive talk 
on “Rhythm, an Element of Music.” In 
illustration, he led the orchestra in the 
Rakoczy March from “The Damnation 
of Faust,” by Berlioz, the Polonaise, 
Op. 40, No. 1, by Chopin; the Minuet 
from “Don Juan” by Mozart; the 
“Czarina” Mazurka by Ganne; “Tales 
from the Vienna Woods” by Strauss 
and the Bolero in D Major by Moszkow- 
ski. Jiarnefelt’s Berceuse and Praelu- 
dium were beautifuly played. In the 
closing number, “American Fantasy” 
by Herbert, the young auditors rose 
and sang “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

MARGARET GRAHAM AMES 
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Activities of La Forge-Berimen Studios 


Frank La Forge and a group of his 
artist pupils were heard in recital at 
the Darien Congregational Church, 
Darien, Conn., on Jan. 31. An en- 
semble opened the program with one 
of Mr. La Forge’s compositions, “First 
Psalm,” giving it an artistic and ef- 
fective reading. Florence Misgen, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Andres, contralto, 
and Julian Marshall, tenor, sang the 
incidental solos well. Miss Andres also 
sang the “Ah, mon fils” from “The 
Prophet” by Meyerbeer. Kathryn 
Newman, soprano, in “With Verdure 
Clad” from “The Creation,” sang with 
delicacy and taste. Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, sang two numbers 
and as always gave great enjoyment. 
Mr. La Forge accompanied at the or- 
gan and also played three groups of 
organ solos with his customary ar- 
tistry. 

Mr. La Forge appeared on the Gen- 
eral Motors “Parade of the States,” 
Illinois program on Feb. 1, over 
WEAF. This is Mr. La Forge’s na- 
tive State, and he was represented by 
his song, “Hills,” accompanying it for 
James Melton, tenor. 

Kathryn Newman was heard in 
joint recital at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music with John Charles Thomas 
on Jan. 30. Kenneth Yost was at the 
piano. 

The weekly La Forge-Bertimen 
musicale over station WABC on Feb. 4 
presented Emma Otero, Cuban colora- 
tura soprano, and the La Forge En- 
semble, with Mr. La Forge at the piano. 
Miss Otero’s lovely voice was heard in 
the “Polonaise” from Mignon and a 
group of Rossini songs. The work of 
the ensemble was excellent. Incidental 
solos were effectively sung by Flor- 
ence Misgen, Elizabeth Andres and 
Julian Marshall. 





Pupils of Leon Carson Heard in Recital 


Over 100 guests attended the first 
studio hour of the season at the New 
York studio of Leon Carson on Sunday 
afternoon, Jan. 31. 

An attractive and well balanced pro- 
gram of vocal music was heard, the 
artists for the afternoon being Con- 
stance Clements Carr, soprano soloist 
of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Passaic, and Marie McGoey, contralto 
soloist of the Church of Our Lady Hel 
of Christians, East Orange, N. J. Bot 
of these young singers showed marked 
ability and were warmly applauded. 
Vera J. Kerrigan, accompanist at the 
Carson Studios, was at the piano 
throughout the program, which in- 
cluded works by Tchaikovsky, Per- 
golesi, Strauss, Gounod, Sidney Homer 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 





La Forge-Berimen Artist Pupils 
Give Concert 


A group of the artist pupils of Frank 
La Forge and Ernesto Berimen were 
heard in a concert given at the La 
Forge-Berimen Studios on Thursday 
evening, Feb. 11 The program was 
opened by Marie Powers, contralto, 
with “Ah, rendimi” from Rossi’s “Mi- 
trane.” Miss Powers sang with much 
artistic fervor, employing her fine 
voice to advantage in this aria and in 
a group of lieder that followed. Mr. 
La Forge’s accompaniments were bril- 
liant. 

Edna North, pianist, played a group 
of Bach with assurance and gave evi- 
dence of a well cultivated technique 
and good musicianship. Florence Mis- 
gen, soprano, sang arias from “Tosca” 
and “Aida” with ample tone and vocal 
warmth. Beryl Blanch played her ac- 
companiments faultlessly. 

Harold Dart, pianist pupil of Er- 
nesto Bertimen, played brilliantly a 
group of solos. 

The concluding group consisted of 


duets sung by Lorna Doone and Vir-. 
ginia Dare Williamson, sopranos. 
Their voices are firm, colorful and 
agile and their ensemble excellent. 
Phil Evans’s accompaniments were in 
fine accord. 

Mr. La Forge was at the piano for 
Margaret Matzenauer at Stamford, 
Conn., on Feb. 9, and for Richard 
Crooks in New York on Feb. 12. 

An excellent program was given at 
the Hotel St. George on Feb. 10 by 
Elizabeth Andres, contralto; Edna 
North, pianist, and Kenneth Yost, ac- 
companist. 





Meta Schumann Presents Anna Steck 
in Studio Recital 


Anna Steck, lyric coloratura soprano, 
was presented by her teacher, Meta 
Schumann, in a varied program of 
songs and arias at the latter’s studio 
on the evening of Feb. 13. The pro- 
gram, which was sung by the young 
soprano with much distinction, in- 
cluded a group of Miss Schumann’s un- 
published compositions, some of them 
recently completed. Works of Mozart, 
Gretchaninoff, Moreau and Schubert 
were also sung. H. L. Mayberry, flutist, 
Eouee the obbligatos to an aria from 

ozart’s “Re Pastore” and Schubert’s 
“Der Hirt auf dem Felsen.” Miss 
Schumann was at the piano for the 
program. 





Chicago Studios 


William Griffith Hill, member of the 
faculty of the Columbia School of 
Music of Chicago for the last eighteen 
years, has accepted a position in the 
piano department of the School of 
Music of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Hill will be associated with Pro- 
fessor Van den Berg, the head of the 
department, and will begin his duties 
with the opening of the second semes- 
ter. 














In Boston Schools 








Boston, Feb. 20.—Advanced pupils 
of Louis Cornell, pianist, of the faculty 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, gave a recital in George W. 
Brown Hall on Feb. 3. The program 
began with the Bach-Liszt Fantasie in 
G Minor, played by Robert Ewing, of 
Boston, who last June received his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music from the 
Conservatory’s collegiate department. 
The final number was the Chopin So- 
nata in B Flat Minor, performed by 
Gladys MHeathcock, eighteen-year-old 
pianist from Lowell. 

The other ogeerey selected by Mr. 
Cornell for this recital were Nora Gill, 
of West Roxbury, who was heard at 
the commencement concert of the Con- 
servatory last June; Martha Harper, 
of Boston; Mary Morrissey, a Medford 
girl, who is a Conservatory graduate 
and doing post-graduate work; and 
Frederic Delzell, of Amarillo, Tex., 
who has studied with Mr. Cornell for 
several years past. 


* * * 


The Longy School of Music in Cam- 
bridge held its eleventh faculty con- 
cert on Feb. 9. Six members of the 
school’s faculty took part in the pro- 
gram, which included two chamber 
music works from the classical period, 
old French and English songs, and a 
scene from Wagner’s “Walkure.” The 
concert was one of the school’s regular 
Tuesday evening series, to which the 
public is invited. 

The performers were Gaston Bladet, 
flute; Gaston Eleus, violin; Louis Ar- 
tieres, viola; Paul Mimart, clarinet; 


Frederic Tillotson, piano, and Rulon 
Y. Robison, tenor. Miss Aniceta Shea, 
dramatic soprano, who is studying with 
Mr. Robison, sang in the Wagner se- 
lection. Mrs. Margaret Mason, teacher 
of piano and of music history and ap- 
preciation at the Longy School, played 
the piano accompaniments to Mr. Robi- 
son’s songs. W. J. P. 
* * + 

Mme. Loretta Laurenti of the Lau- 
renti Vocal Studios has been elected 
one of the directors of the School of 
Musicianship in New York. 





STUDIO MUSICALE GIVEN 





Adelaide Gescheidt Presents Young 
Artists in Concert 


Devotees of good singing completely 
filled the New York studios of Adelaide 
Gescheidt when she presented a num- 
ber of her pupils on the evening of 
Feb. 18. There were some unusual 
voices among them, and the applause 
that the singers received, individually 
and collectively, again revealed Miss 
Gescheidt’s skill in the art of voice 
building. There were a number of pu- 
pils who are ready to step upon the 
professional recital platform. 

Among the sopranos, Helen Har- 
bourt proved herself a delightful inter- 
preter of songs by Franck, Gounod, 
Weaver and Terry. She is the possessor 
of an unusual voice. Louise Temple, a 
contralto of rich quality, gave equal 
pleasure through her charming delivery 
of a group of works by Rosa, Debussy, 
Grieg, Rachmaninoff and Rasbach. 
Philip Whitfield was another who illu- 
minated numbers of Handel, Massenet, 
Manning and Wolfe through his reso- 
nant bass-baritone. 

Many other promising pypils contrib- 
uted to the long and varied program. 
They included Sara Jane Gilligan, so- 
prano; Harry Adams, tenor; -George 
Sharp, baritone; Elizabeth Warren, so- 
prano; Walter Schiller, basso, and 
Arlen McKenny, contralto. 

Interspersed among the solo groups 
were duets by Nicolai, Hildach and 
Messager, sung by excellently blended 
voices and concluding with the Inflam- 
matus from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
for solo obbligato and chorus. It was 
impressively done by Alba Clawson, 
Elizabeth Warren and Sara Jane Gilli- 
gan, sopranos, Arlen McKenny and 
Louise Temple, contraltos, Harry 
Adams and Franklin Karples, tenors, 
and George Sharp, Philip Whitfield and 
Walter Schiller, basses, with Miss Har- 
bourt as soloist. Vernon de Tar was an 
able accompanist, who gave sterling 
support to all the singers. S. 





Albert Alphin Is Member of Theory 
Department of Boston School 


In the Boston forecast published in 
the Special Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
on Jan. 25, the caption under the photo- 
graph of Albert Alphin, manager of 
the National Associated Schools of 
Music, described him as “violin peda- 
gogue.” Mr. Alphin has requested 
MUSICAL AMERICA to state that he is a 
member of the theory department of 
the school and not of the violin faculty. 





Chicago A Cappella Choir to Make 
Tour 


The Chicago A Cappella Choir, under 
Noble Cain, will give a concert in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of April 11. 
This engagement forms part of an east- 
ern tour which will open with a concert 
before the convention of the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference in 
Cleveland on April 8 and 9. 
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Passed Away 














Moffett- Russell 
Clayton F. Summy 


CuHicaco, Feb. 20.—Clayton F. Sum- 
my, pioneer Chicago music publisher 
and founder of Clayton F. Summy Co., 
died on Feb. 10, at his home in Hins- 
dale. Ill. ; 

Mr. Summy, who was seventy-nine 
years old, had been in the music pub- 
lishing and retail music business in 
this city for more than fifty years. He 
was born in Landisville, Pa., and in his 
early years was employed as a clerk in 
a music store in Sterling, Ill. While in 
Sterling he also held a position as 
church organist. 

Deciding to study music as a profes- 
sion, Mr. Summy entered the Boston 
Music School. He came to Chicago in 
1877, and served as instructor in the 
Hershey Music School for two years. 

At this time Mr. Summy became con- 
nected with Lyon & Healy, and re- 
mained in the employ of this firm from 
1879 to 1888. An opportunity then of- 
fered to enter into business for himself 
and, resigning, he started his own sheet 
music house. In 1895 he founded the 
Clayton F. Summy Co., of which he 
remained president until Sept. 1, 1931, 
at which time the business was sold. 

Up to the time of his death, Mr. 
Summy retained his connection with 
the business in an advisory capacity. 
Under his administration the Clayton 
F. Summy Co. became one of the lead- 
ing music publishing houses of the 
country. It sponsored the work of 
many leading American composers, and 
specialized in teaching material in all 
fields. 

Mr. Summy is survived by his wife 
and two daughters, Mrs. Edna Purcell 
of Portland, Ore., and Mrs. Dorothy 
Dennis. A. G. 





Edgar Speyer 


BERLIN, Feb. 20.—Edgar Speyer, re- 
tired banker and patron of music and 
arts, died here in hospital on Feb. 17. 
He had come to Berlin for a slight 
nasal operation and was apparently re- 
covering when he suffered a hem- 
orrhage. 

Mr. Speyer was born in New York, 
Sept. 7, 1862. His family had been 
prominent bankers in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main since the Fourteenth Century. It 
was in that city that he received his 
early education. He spent a year in the 
Prussian army and when twenty-five 
went to London to take charge of the 
Speyer banking house there. He be- 
came a British subject and in 1906, was 
created a baronet. In 1910, he was 
made a privy-councillor. While in Lon- 
don he sponsored orchestral concerts to 
bring out the works of young British 
composers, paying for them out of his 
own pocket. With his wife, who was 
the former Leonora Howland and the 
daughter of Count von Stosch, herself 
a violinist of high abilities, he spon- 
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sored the giving of weekly concerts in 
their home at which prominent mu- 
sicians as well as unknown ones ap- 
peared. An intimate friend of Richard 
Strauss, it was to Mr. Speyer and his 
wife that the score of “Salome” was 
dedicated. 

During the war Mr. Speyer and his 
family moved to New York, where their 
home in Washington Square was the 
scene of many interesting musical ac- 
tivities. Mrs. Speyer won the Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry in 1927. 

_Besides his wife, Mr. Speyer is sur- 
vived by three daughters, Countess 
Hugo Moy of Munich, Mrs. Gunther 
von Wolff and Mrs. Herbert H. Gold- 
smith, also a brother, James Speyer, 
head of the New York banking house 
of Speyer & Co. 





Mrs. Samuel Courtauld 


LONDON, Feb. 15.—The recent death 
of Mrs. Samuel Courtauld, noted as a 
music patron and founder of the Cour- 
tauld-Sargent concerts, deprived musi- 
cal London of one of its most influen- 
tial figures. 

Mrs. Courtauld had been for a num- 
ber of years a leading patron of the 
Covent Garden Opera seasons, in the 
period following the war. In 1925 and 
subsequent years she was the moving 
spirit there. Possessed of great 
wealth, a pronounced talent for organi- 
zation and a knowledge of music rare 
among patrons of this art, Mrs. Cour- 
tauld was able to give substantial form 
to her ideals. In her series of con- 
certs she inaugurated and carried on 
up to the time of her death a system 
for the guaranty of music which was 
not only new here but decidedly suc- 
cessful—so much so that it was imi- 
tated in other European cities. The 
plan consisted in drawing audiences 
from various classes of the people who 
seldom were found among regular audi- 
tors at the Queen’s Hall. These were 
enlisted as subscribers in a Concert 
Club, to which each paid a minimum 
fee. The concerts were noted for pro- 
grams which included many new and 
interesting works, which could not have 
been given under another system. 





Benjamin Prince 


Benjamin Prince, well-known patron 
of music, died of pneumonia in a New 
York hospital on Feb. 8. Mr. Prince 
was born in Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, 
in 1858. His early life was spent at 
Irvington-on-Hudson. He was gradu- 
ated from Williams College in 1880. 
His interest in music began with mem- 
bership in the glee club of the Seventh 
Regiment. 

Mr. Prince had served as president 
of the MacDowell Club and of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club and as treasurer of 
the Edward MacDowell Association of 
Peterborough, N. H. In 1915 he mar- 
ried Mrs. Frank M. Lupton, widow of 
the New York publisher. Mr. and 
Mrs. Prince were deeply interested in 
many musical organizations, including 
the American National Orchestra 
about a decade ago, and in the Brook- 
lyn Music Settlement School. 





Samuel E. Macmillen 


Samuel E. Macmillen, prominent in 
the managerial field and brother of 
Francis Macmillen, violinist, died on 
Feb. 5. Mr. Macmillen, who at vari- 
ous times was active in the newspaper 
world in New York and Chicago, was 
at one time manager of the National 
Symphony of New York and later of 
the St. Louis Symphony. He was also 
connected with several of the leading 
musical managerial firms. 

Mr. Macmillen, who was born in 
Marietta, Ohio, was the son of Samuel 
M. Macmillen, the owner and editor of 
several newspapers and a prominent 
political figure in the State of Ohio, 
having been Collector of Internal Reve- 
nue during the Cleveland administra- 
tion. 

He is survived by his wife, his 
mother, and another brother, Charles. 


Mrs. Paul Stassevitch 


Margaret Sémme Stassevitch, pian- 
ist, wite of Paul Stassevitch, pianist, 
violinist and conductor, died at her 
home in New York on Feb. 3, after an 
illness of a year. 

Mrs. Stassevitch was born in Sta- 
vanger, Norway, in 1893. She began 
playing the piano at the age of two 
and while still very young was sent to 
Leipzig to study. She later was a pupil 
of Donhanyi in Berlin. She made her 
debut in Oslo in 1908, and was heard 
in concert tours of Scandinavia and 
Germany. Her New York debut was 
made in 1922, and she subsequently 
played with several leading orchestras. 
Her last concert appearances were 
made in Europe in 1930. 

Besides her husband, she is survived 
by a son and a daughter. 





Gustarello Affre 


Paris, Feb. 15.—Gustarello Affre, in 
the pre-war years one of the most im- 
portant operatic tenors in France, died 
recently at Cagnes-sur-Mer, where he 
a lived since retiring from public 
ife. 

Mr. Affre was born in Saint-Chinian 
in 1858. He had his early musical 
training at the Conservatory in Tou- 
louse and later at that in Paris. He 
graduated in 1889, as a first-prize win- 
ner, and made his debut shortly after 
as Edgardo in “Lucia di Lammermoor.” 
He had appeared in various works of 
the standard repertoire and in impor- 
tant revivals, notably that of Gluck’s 
““Armide” in 1905. 





John Mackenzie-Rogan 


LONDON, Feb. 15.—John Mackenzie- 
Rogan, the most prominent bandmaster 
in Great Britain, died here on Feb. 11 
at the age of seventy-six. Colonel 
Mackenzie-Rogan served in the army 
for fifty-three years, in the Devonshire 
Regiment from 1867 to 1882, and in 
the Queen’s Royal from 1882 to 
1896. In the latter year he became 
bandmaster of the Coldstream Guards, 
which position he held until his retire- 
ment in 1921. He was the recipient 
of numerous military honors as well as 
musical ones. The University of To- 
ronto conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Music on him in 1907. 





Edwin A. Finckel 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Edwin A. 
Finckel, a widely known local musician, 
died here on Feb. 13 at the age of sixty- 
six years. He was an able ’cellist, 
and in his youth played in the family 
orchestra with his father, the late 
George K. Finckel, and two brothers. 
His daughters, Agnes and Rosemary, 
are students at the Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y., and a son, 
George Finckel, is a member of the 
faculty of that institution. A. T. M. 





Nelson C. Kratz 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 20.—Nelson C. 
Kratz, conductor of the Baltimore 
Municipal Band, a member of the Bal- 
timore Symphony and at one time di- 
rector of the Baltimore Musical Union, 
died on Feb. 1, following a heart at- 
tack. 

Mr. Kratz had been a prominent 
trumpeter for many years. Last year 
he was made director of music in the 
Maryland State Training School for 
Boys. He is survived by his widow. 





Jacob Levine-Levitzki 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Jacob Le- 
vine-Levitzki, father of Mischa Le- 
vitzki and Bertha Levitzki, pianists, 
and Marks Levine, manager of the con- 
cert department of N. B. C. Artists’ 
Service, died here suddenly at the home 
of his son, Lewis Lorwin, on Feb 12. 
He was seventy-three years old. 





Italo Cristalli 


Word has been received of the recent 
death in Italy of Italo Cristalli, tenor. 
Mr. Cristalli sang at the Metroolitan 
during the season of 1913-14, and ap- 
peared in the leading tenor role at the 
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American premiere there of Wolf-Fer- 
= “L’Amore Medico” on March 25, 





John Harris Gutterson 


NORWELL, MaAss., Feb. 20.—John 
Harris Gutterson, organist and teacher, 
died here on Feb. 4. Mr. Gutterson 
was born in Weymouth in 1865. His 
education was received at the New 
England Conservatory of Music. 

Besides acting as organist in promi- 
nent churches, he wrote numerous 
songs and other compositions. He was 
a member of the American Guild of 
Organists. 





Mrs. William E. Santelmann 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 20.—Mrs. Clara 
Santelmann, wife of Captain William 
E. Santelmann, for many years leader 
of the United States Marine Band, died 
at her home here on Feb. 12 after an 
illness of several months. Mrs. San- 
telmann, herself a musician, was born 
in Germany seventy-one years ago. 
She is survived by her husband and 
six children. A. T. M. 


Karl Roessler 
Graz, AUSTRIA, Feb. 15.—Karl Roess- 
ler, former commander in the Austrian 
army and the brother of Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, died here yesterday. 
He was sixty-nine years old. 


MANY RECITALS GIVEN 
BY LONG BEACH CLUBS 








Local and Visiting Artists Presented in 
Interesting Array of Concerts 
in California City 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Feb. 20.— The 
Civic Music Association, Katheryn Cof- 
field manager, presented Rosette An- 
day, contralto, at Polytechnic Audito- 
rium on Jan. 19. The artist was en- 
thusiastically acclaimed by the large 
audience, and responded to several en- 
cores. 

Olga Steeb, pianist, appeared before 
the Students’ Assembly of Polytchnic 
High School on Jan. 13. 

The Woman’s Music Club gave a pro- 
gram of Norwegian, Swedish and Dan- 
ish music on Jan. 138. Soloists were 
Dorothy Sorenson, Helen J. Herbert, 
Irma Jasper, Bertie-Lois Moore and 
Ruth Kline Stockham. 

Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, and Isidor 
Belarsky, bass, were presented in the 
Philharmonic - Community Concert 
course, at Polytechnic Auditorium on 
Jan. 15. They were well received. 

Sol Cohen, violinist, and Gertrude 
Peterson and Lucy Lewis, harpists, 
gave the program for the Ebell Club 
on Jan. 11. 

The Venetian Quartet, Irma Jasper, 
violin, Esther Bauman, flute, June Bor- 
den, ’cello, and Geraldine Judd, harp, 
played for the Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club on Jan. 11. The 
assisting artist was Arthur Carah, 
tenor. 

Roberta Kirkpatrick, violin, Harry 
Bell, Jr., ‘cello, and Maurice Eisner 
have appeared before several clubs this 
month. 


Protest Against Vocational Tax 


A great amount of protest has been 
aroused by the recent assessment of 
a vocational tax of $10 per year 
against all music teachers giving 
private lessons in this city. The tax 
does not apply, however, to teachers in 
the city schools, other city employees, 
or members of the Municipal Band. 

The Musical Arts Club, composed of 
professional musicians, has filed a pro- 
test with the City Council. A thirty- 
day moratorium on payment of the tax 
has been granted, and in the meantime, 
the ordinance is to be revised. 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS 
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BALTIMORE LAUDS 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Budapest String Quartet 
Presents Bartok 
Work 

BaLrimwoss, Feb 20.— Spomsored by 
the Wilsom-Greeme Burean, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Serge Koussevit- 
uky conductor, appeared om Feb. 3 at 
the Lyric Theatre before a large au- 
diemce. The program consisted of a 
Suite by Corelli, dIndy’s “Istar” va- 
riations, Ravel's ballet suite “Daphnis 
et Chive” and the Tehaikovsky “Pa- 
thétique” Syzmmphemy. The applause at 
the close of the comcert showed a gen- 
uine appreciation felt by the audience. 

Under the mamagement of the T. 
Arther Smith Bureaw, the Bach Club 
presented its fifth comeert at Cadoa 
Hall on Feb. 4, imtroducing the Buda- 
pest String Quartet, comsisting of Emil 
Hauser amd Jese Roismann, violins; 
Stepham Ipolyi, wiela, and Mischa 
Schneider, ‘cello. Bela Bartok’s Quar- 
tet, Op. 7, was played with great skill. 
Quartets by Brahms and Beethoven 
were also imchaded om the program. 


Treble Clef Club Performs 


The Treble Clef Club, Herbert Austin 
condector, amd Elsa Melamet Schmidt 
accompanist, assisted by Richard Good- 
man, pianist, presemted its twenty-fifth 
concert at the Peabedy Institute on 
Feb. 4. A program of Russian, French, 
English amd German composers, fea- 
turing a group of arrangements of 
the Brahms “Liebesiieder,” gave the 
chorus opportunities for disclosing its 
distinguished musical abilities. Ruth 
Sauerwein, soprano, was soloist. 

The Treble Clef Club, by invitation of 
William Jeffersom, repeated its choral 
program at the Maryland Casualty Au- 
ditortam om Feb. 7. Dr. Herbert Aus- 
tin, organist, appeared on this occasion 
as soloist as well] as conductor. 

Nathan Milstein, violinist, with 
Emanmee! Bay at the piamo, gave the 
fourteenth Peabedy recital om Feb. 5. 
Mr. Milsteim’s sterlimg qualities marked 
him as am owtstanding artist. His pro- 
gram imeleded several novelties by 
Szymanowski. 
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STRAUS OPERETTA SUNG 


New York Opera Comique Again Gives 
“Oh } te s idi ” 

The “Chocolate Soldier,” by Oskar 
Straws, was presemted for the third 
time im the repertoire of the New York 
Opera Comique om the evening of Feb. 
&, at the Heckscher Theatre. 

The company succeeded admirably in 
giving atmosphere toe the production, 
not only by the attractive scemery de- 
signed by Anthomi Pamenko, but by the 
acting and stage busimess of the en- 
sembles 

Eleanor Steele was cast im the role 
of Nadima. Her singing was musically 
consistent and charming im tome. Hall 
Clovis, im the role of Bumerli, was 
hardly comvinecing as a swashbuckling 
soldier of forteme, although vocally 
good. William Haim negotiated the part 
of Alexius commmendably. Acting hon- 
ors of the eveminmg were divided be- 
tween Wells Clary as the befuddled 
father of the heroime and Alice Atkins 
as Mascha. Other roles were sung by 
Risé Stewems, Armold Spector, Grace 
Kemptem amd Kari Kohrs. Rudolf 
Thomas conducted ably. Y. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for February 25, 1932 


Juilliard School Forces Revive Two Classic Operas 


S. H. Gottscho 


Scene in the Grove from Purcell’s Opera “Dido and Aeneas,” 


UR performances of a double bill in- 
eluding Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas” 
and Pergolesi’s “La Serva Padrona” 
were given by the opera department of 
the Juilliard School in the concert hall 
of that institution on the afternoons 
of Feb. 18 and 19, and the evenings of 
Feb. 19 and 20. Leading roles were 
commendably sung by fellowship hold- 
ers of the Graduate School, the chorus 
being supplemented by members of the 
New York Oratorio Society. Albert 
Stoessel conducted the performances, 
having under his baton an orchestra 
composed of instrumental students of 
the school. 

Much praise can be allotted the 
young artists for their ability to em- 
body and give conviction to the classic 
roles of the Purcell opera, which pro- 
vides difficulties even for professional 
organizations. The part of Dido is one 
of those figures of the music drama 
conceived on the grand scale and it de- 
mands a singer of imposing qualifica- 
tions both vocal and dramatic. The 
ensemble scenes are also peculiarly 
exacting, since the choral writing is of 
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a type more characteristic of a bygone 
day than of modern opera. 

The work of the singers was in the 
main of a pleasing naturalness and 
showed the results of assiduous prepa- 
ration. The cast was headed by Inga 
Hill and Janice Kraushaar, heard suc- 
cessively in the role of Dido; Charles 
Haywood and Roland Partridge, alter- 
nating as Aeneas; Alma Micheline and 
Edna Weese as Belinda; Apolyna 
Stoskus and Beatrice Gilman as the 
Second Woman; Floyd Worthington as 
the Sorceress; Harold Boggess as a 
Spirit; Bertha Mae Schwan and Eliza- 
beth Wysor as Witches; and John Barr 
and John Seulitrinic as a Sailor. 

Nelly Reuschel arranged the dances. 

Mr. Stoessel’s reading of the lovely 
score showed a keen grasp of eigh- 
teenth century musical traditions. He 
coordinated the work of singers and 
orchestra with authority, lending a 
smooth accompaniment to the princi- 
pal airs and giving dynamic force to 
those scenes of the witches’ plotting, 
in which Purcell’s harmonic originality 
is strikingly displayed. 


as Given by the Juilliard Opera School on Feb. 18, 
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19 and 20 in the Juilliard 


In the coordination of group move- 
ment in the scenes of the witches, 
sailors and courtiers, Alfredo Valenti, 
who staged the opera, did much to 
vitalize the proceedings. Mr. Valenti 
also designed the sets for the operas. 

The Pergolesi operatic comedy, de- 
spite the two centuries which have 
elapsed since its composition, retains 
its sparkling charm. The amusing 
buffo characterizations in which the 
little work is especially happy, were 
sustained by the young artists with 
considerable ability. The role of Dr. 
Pandolfo, alternately assumed by Ray- 
mond Middleton and Julius Huehn, was 
given a broad humor which moved the 
audience to considerable merriment. 
Josephine Antoine and Ruthe Huddle 
were heard as Zerpina, the mischievous 
maid who wins the affection of her 
master after a series of misunder- 
standings. Roderic Cross was delight- 
ful in the role of Scapin. 

The orchestra played the scintillating 
music of Pergolesi with much vivacity, 
under Mr. Stoessel’s baton. Sydney 
Rosenfeld made the English translation. 





MONDSEE CONSERVATORY 
TO HOLD FOURTH SEASON 


Austro-American School Announces 
Addition to Its Faculty of 
Noted Teachers 


More than 100 American music stu- 
dents are expected to attend the fourth 
summer season of the Austro-American 
International Conservatory of Music 
and Fine Arts at Mondsee, Austria, 
from July 4 to Aug. 26, according to 
Mrs. Katherine B. Peeples, of the music 
department of the University of Red- 
lands, Cal., founder and president of 
the foreign school. The teaching staff 
has been augmented this year by addi- 
tional distinguished artists. 

The school is established in the me- 
diaeval castle of Mondsee, built in 748 
A. D. by the Benedictine order of 
monks. The accommodations and sur- 
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roundings are such as to afford an at- 
mosphere of music and art tradition. 
Subjects of study, and members of 
the faculty for the coming summer 
will be: 
Chamber music and ensemble playing—The Roth 
Quartet. 
Composition—Bela Bartok, Budapest. 
Harmony and counterpoint—Paul Pisk, Vienna. 


Formal analysis and score reading—Ivan Langs- 
troth, Vienna. 

Violin—Hermann Kaplan, Berlin. 

Conducting—Prof, Schmeidl, Frankfort-am-Main. 

Piano—Rosina Lhevinne, New York; Bela Bar- 
tok, Budapest; Paul Weingarten, Vienna. 

Pedagogy, coaching, accompanying — Marie 
Prentner, Gmunden; Cesia Kaufler, Vienna. 

Harp—Alfred Kastner. 

Organ—Bruno Seidlhofer, Vienna. 

Voice—Theodore Lierhammer, Vienna; Virginia 
Castelle, Baltimore; Oscar Martold, Vienna; 
Elizabeth A. Major, Hollywood; Florence 
Lamont Hinman, Denver. 

Dancing—Edith Walcher, Berlin; 
Vienna. 

Round table—Artie Mason Carter, Hollywood. 

Lectures to be given by Paul Stefan, Vienna. 


Grete Gross, 


Administrative officers include, in ad- 
dition to Mrs. Peeples, W. H. Stephen- 





son, executive vice-president, Dr. Wil- 
helm Kienzl, honorary president, and 
Dr. Paul Stefan, honorary director of 
music. Others associated with the school 
in an honorary capacity include Max 
Reinhardt, Fritz Kreisler and Leopold 
Stokowski. 


José Echaniz Heard in Chicago and 
Muncie Recitals 


Cuicaco, Feb. 20.—José Echaniz, 
Cuban pianist, who came to America 
especially for the Civic Music Associ- 
ation’s conference, which was held in 
this city early in January, played over 
station WMAQ on the Civic Concert 
Service hour on Jan. 23. He also gave 
a recital in Muncie, Ind., before sailing 
for Cuba. Mr. Echaniz was scheduled 
to give two recitals in Havana on Feb. 
5 and 9 for the Pro-Arte Musical. 

M. M. 





